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charmed the literary public of Bengal, and whose 
, genial kindness it is that has enabled me to 
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Preface. 


In thia treatise I have endeavoured to give a faithful 
exposition of the principles of Vaisiiava Philosophy, with 
special reference to the Bhagavata (Jult and Gouraiigisin, in 
the lines adapted to tin method of western speculative thought. 
Aty main basis here is the Satsandarbha in which the 
re puted a uthor Jiva Goswami has offered to the intere-.ted 
public a thorough critical exposition of the philosophj’’ con- 
tained in the whole volunn of Bhagavata texts. For reasons 
best known to himself the author of the Satsandarbha, 
in this the only systematic treatise on the philosophy of Vais- 
n aviam in a ll its various sects, has not spoken a single word 
about the ooncpiit of Gouiaoga — the nucleus in Bengal Vais- 
navisin, although the fact is that according to him as well as 
to all other Vaisiiava sav’auts this concept is to be traced to 
the Bliag. texts and as such ought to find a place in any 
philosoi)hic compendium of the Bhagavata. What“ver the 
intention might be, this omisstou seems an anomaly tome; 
and it may be exiilained away by .saying that, since Gourauga 
is identical with Krsnii so far as the theory goes, the autlior 
is .silent on this point simply with a view to avoid an uniiece.s- 
sary bulkiness of his treatise and also because the diffei’euce 
^ in beatific sports between the two Divinities is snfliciently 
I indicated in his learned commentary — Vaiouava Tosaiil — on 
I the tenth Skaudha of the Bhagavata.' The omission, however, 

* This infei'cnee is based upon the concluding verse of the 

Satsandarbha qfX 

cTT I ii— “R«ch iu- 

terpretntions as have not been given here for fear of prolj. 
xity are to fie found, by those that are desirous of 
attaining rasa, in luv coinemeuUry ou the tenth Skandha 
(of the Bhagavata )" 
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has been made good by the excellent treatise Chaitanya Chari- 
tiimrfa which I may fittingly describe as the best Theologico- 
philosophical didactic purport of the Goudij’a Vaisnavas and 
which is regarded as the highest authority because of the 
clear positive statement in matters relating to the Gouraiiga 
cult. Nor is the authoritativeiiess of the Charitamita to be 
questioned and minimised on the ground that the book is 
written mostly in Bengali, for the simple reason that the 
content alone of a thing is to be judged in merits or defects 
irrespectively of the outer covering. Besides, the work could 
not but be written in Bengali; for in all countrie.s at all times 
a religion is best popularised thi’ough the medium of a popu- 
lar dialect or vernacular and not through the literature lan- 
if^pge. In Europe, for instance, Martin Luther attempted to 
read Protestantism through the medium of Germany, Wyc- 
F protested against the existing abuses of Roman Catholi- 
)sm through English, and John Hauss preached against 
llAjjmian Catholicism through the Bohemian dialect. It is 
»''^*'edle.sa to say, therefore, that for a detailed account of tlie 
mranga cult I have mainly based upon this Charitamrta 
5xfc. Yet, with all deference to this sacred treasure-trove 
the Vaisnavas, and as a protest against the stricture that 
it shows signs of blind sectarianism in purpose, I am inclined 
to say that some portions of the treatise, e. g. the part of the 
seventeenth chapter, Adi Lila, that deals with ‘the fact of 
articles neoissary for Bhavani- worship being placed by a 
brahmin in the house of a fervant devotee to Gourahga’, and 
is pervaded by a tone of hostile criticism against the ^akta 
sect of religion, seem to me an interpolation* inasmuch as 
they militate against the true spirit and real significance of 
Vaisuava Pliilosophy. 

To satisfy the curiosity of a class of readers it is indeed 
* I have more to say on this point in my next attempt. 
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thought necessary to give some historical accounts of the two 
antliors and works referred to above. From the Charitamrta 
texts it appears that Jiva Goswa;ni, the worthy neph-^.v of 
the two illustriun.s Vaisnava savants liupa and Sanatana, 
was conteiuporaneou.s with iSri Gonraiiga and flourished to- 
wards the end of tliu fifteenth and the b.'ginning of the 
sixteentli century A. 13. in the three places, viz, Vakalachan- 
dradvipa fVrndavatia), Faceyavilda and Barnakeli (N. Ben- 
gal).* Tile name •'^at'-andarblia evidently imjilies that the 
hook is divided into six saudarblias or 8-“Ctious, viz., Tattwa- 
Sandarbha, Bhagavat-Sandarhha, Paramatmd-Sandarhha, 
Krsna-riandarbha, Bliakti- Sandarbha and Priti-Saudarbha. 
The exact date of the first publication of this work is not 
known : and all that we can infer from the im[)lication of the 
Charitamrta texts is that the book was brought to publica- 
tion not before the year 1633 A. D. — the year in which the 
manifest lila of !Sri Gourftnga was brought to a close. 

As regards tho other author, it ajipenrs from the auto- 
biographical references in the Cliaritamrta that he was born 
in a village named Jhamatapura in the district of Burdwan 
in W. Bengal anU passed the closing years of his life in Vtq- 
davana. The work was begun in the birth place where tho 

* The exact date of birth is uot known from any internal evi- 
dence, What the Viswakosa says, vi/.. that he was born in 
1.323 A. D., is not at all tenable inasmuch as if that is accep- 
ted, at the time of Sri Gonraufra’s sending him away to 
Vrndavana (some year during the period of l.llo-dU A. 
D,.) he would either be unborn, or, if born at all. a mere 
child — a conclusion which is nothing but an absurdity; cf. 
Krsnachaitauya Navadeipe avatari astn challisa vatsara 
prakatnvihari II Chowdda Sata Sata Sake janmera prinana — , 
Chowdna Sata pnnchannc haila auturddiiana iL,. Antya Lila, 
XII. 
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original mss. are still now availftblOj ami completed in Vrn- 
davana in the year 1615 A. D. as is evident from the conclud- 
ing verse, viz. — 

«m: 11 i ‘ 

which means that the book was completed in Vrndilvana on 
Sunday the fifth day of the dark fortnight in 1537 Sak. cor- 
responding to 1615 A. D. 

Besides the Satsiindarbha and the Charitamrta, various 
other books have been consulted and referred to, a list of 
which is given in the Bibliography attached. 

For the sake of convenience to readers long quotations 
from the Satsandarbha have been given in an Appendix. 

O'omilla, 192G. G. N. MALLIK. 
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Introduction. 


CHAPTER r. 


WHAT DO WE UNDERSTAND BY PHILOSOPHY , 
OF RELIGION ? 

1. The Hegelian view of ccineidenoe between Religion 
and Pliilosophy is stated. 

2. Ti'ue Religion which consists in faith in the Absolute 
Being implies a relation of distinction and unity between a- 
worshipping subject and the worshipped Object. 

3. The twofold revelations, viz, (a) the general one con- 

tained in Scriptures, (b) the particular inspiration of individual 
beings, bridge over the chasm b.tween the subjec^ and the 
Object. . 

4. Revelation is utilised by religious faculties as* well as 
by a particular method of experience and practice. 

5. The method adapted necessarily implies an end in 
view. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES COMMON TO THE 
, SYSTEMS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY-VAlSNAVA 
PHILOSOPHY INCLUDED. 

1. The doctrine of Transmigration of soul. 

2. The doctrine ot Kannan. 

3. The doctrine about the cause of bondage or transmi- 
gration. 

4. The doctrine of salvation or emancipation. 

5. The doctrine about the origin of the world. 

CHAPTER IV. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN THE PRESENT 
TREATISE. 

1. The topics are tacitly indicated in the Benedictory 
Verse 

(a). Ersna is the worshipped Object, (b) relation between 
this Object and a worshipping subject is that between the 
Devoted and a devotee, (^c) Bbakti is the means to be adopted 
for the attainment of (d) Prema. the suinmum bonum. 

BOOK L 


CHAPTER 1. 

PRAMANAS or sources OP KNOWLEDGE. 

1. Statement and o.Yamination of the difibren* 
opinions about the sources of knowledge. 

2. The maximum number of Prnmanas rec 
systems of Indian Philosojjhy is ten. 

8. The tliree sources— Perception, Inferej 
are admitted by ancient Vaisiiava philosophers 
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vmi tU' Law-giver, the others being inchvlwl in these three. 
4. Srunvit as a source of knowledge is included in Savda. 

r,. Perception as a source of knowledge— not an indepen- 
|ent authority and vitiated by reason of many defects-too 
reat distance etc. 

6. Inference being based upon Perception is attended 
"■ith the same defects and open to the same objection; besides, 
„ does not always liold good. • 


CHAPTER ir. 

AUTIIOlUTATIVh:XE.SS OF THE VEDAS. 


1. Inadequacy of the two souvoes-Perceptvon and Infe- 

t Lce-being proved, the only dual authority is Sabda or the 
das. 

^ 2. fundamental conceptions abovit the sole independent 

ithoritativenees of the Vedas: the same is viewed also by 
le great sage Vadarayana in his Brahma Sutras and the 

I 

lagavata and also by many authors of Smrti texts. 

3. D<?notation of the term Veda-the four Vedas proper 
Si Vajuh, Sainsu and Atharvau, as well as the Itihasas and 


Brilnas. 

B 4. The Furanas s^rve merely as an iuterpretor of the 
|ie meaning of the four vedas proper, sams view is held in 
fe Mahabhftrata and in the Mann Sraiti. 

K 5. The Purauas are a supplement to the four Vedas, as 
Bleated by the very name Pnrana. 


d. Relation of Bheclabheda between the Purauas and the 
r Vedas. 


i ’. Numerous Srutl texts corroborate the fact of the 
'•auius being tlie Vedas ; statements in several Purai^ prove 
> .same. 
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8 Suiteriodty of tha Puranaa ovf'r tl»'* four \ I'lliia i^ 
clearly indicated by way of fuiidamaiitiil couo3ptions . tin 
eame fact is corroborated by a critical examination of tha tru 
meaning of Rdigion, as well as by the real nature of tha Sum 
inmnbonuni. 

9, Threefold classification of tha Pnvftnas-Sattvikn,* 
Raj-isika, of which the Sattvika class of the sage Vyasa is tha 
best. jA; ' 

A CHAPTER Ml. 

SUPREME AUPHOlUTATfVBNESS OF THE 
BHiGAVATA. 

1. Different stat^'inents about Brabin in in diffirent Sat- 
tvika Puifmas ; a roeoneiliation thereof is possible by refa 
renca to the Brabmasfitias of the same author Vyflsa. 

2. But the Siltraa themselves ai’e interpreted dift'erentl} 
by different commentators, hence a reconciliation is neces'-ary 

3. The only reconciliation is effected by the Bhagavaf 
Purllna belonging to the Sattvika class. 

4. The Bhtg'ivata Para It is the best and most natura 
interpreter of the Brahinaii-Sutras the authorsliip b'ing o i( 
and the same; it is the unfolder of th* meaning uuderlym. 
all th - various revealed tjxts, the Itihasas and all other Pu 
rauas; it is the suprems Bhasya on the sacred GayatrL 

j. A thorough exposition of the first verse of the Bbaga 
vati as tha untolder of the true in°auing of tha Brahma Sut 
tas and of the Oftyatii. 

CHAPTER IV. 

•^MPORTANGiS, POPULARITY AND CONTENTS OPj 
THE BAAGAVATA. 

1 ; 

1. Supr-ma autlioritativoness of the Bhagtvati is coni 
- . 

• In spelling I have used the two loiters v and w indiscri)^ 
nately in some cases, and hope to bo o.wused. 



borftted by the fact of Truth revealed to Vyasa in hie spiritual 
meditation. 

2. Revelation as the authority in religion according to 
western systems. 

3. The Bhagavata Cult is indirectly accepted by the 
great SaHkaraoharyya and directly by other commentators. 

4. Extensive popularity of the Bhagavata. 

5. Other reasons for the supremacy of the Bhagavata. 

6. The Bhilgavata is the be-st pramana or source of know- 
ledge in all matters, preeminently in the matter of religion. 

7. Contents of the Bhagavata very briefly indicated. 

BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 

PROBLEM OF THE ABSOLUTE. 

1. Faith in the Absolute is the starting point of all true 
religion. 

2. Starting faith is intuitive and not based upon Scrip- 
tures, for in the latter case there would creep out a paralo- 
gism in Pure Reason. 

3. Inadequacy of intuition as a basis of certitude in re- 
ligion, which however depends upon certain latent characte- 
ristics. 

4. The latent characteristios are made explicit if the 
intuitive faith be directed in consonance with the Scriptures, 
rather, with the highest Scripture-the Bliftgavata. 

5. The verse of the Bhagavata which explicitly states the 
definite character of the concept of the Absolute Reality. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE CONCEPT OF ADVAYA JNANA TATTWA. 

1. The principle of the Absolute as Advaya Juana Tattwa 
is stated in the first line of the verse. 
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2. Five concepts are involved in this main concept, 

viz-Tattwa, Jnana, Advaya, Advaya Tattwa and Advaya 
Jhana. 

3. The cono’ptof Advaya implies in the first plac“ a 

Solf-existeut thing; 8 L‘coudl 3 ', that there is no 
other thing o‘ the same class or of a different class, which is 
self-existent at the same time (^3Tr?fwi%3Tr?r if T^rT ), 
and thirdly an absence of difference between the thing-in it- 
self and its body as well as lietween the different parts of the 
body (^smrT^Tcrerrker). 

t 4. Scriptural texts on the point that the Absolute is not 
a formless Substance but an embodied Substratum in which 
inhere endless auspicious qualities. The body consists of 
Existence, Knowledge and Bhst. 

5. Scriptures on the point that there is absence of Swa- 
gatabhedii. 

f). Jnaua is e.xplainod by Jiva Gosvvami as 
and Advaya Jfiana means selfluminous consciousness; Jiutna 
further implies one possessing consciousness. 

7. Advaya Jnaua necessarily involves an element of bliss, 

which fact is also shown by the use of the word Tattwa in 
the verse. 

8. Presence of the attributes necessarily implies that the 
Absolute has got potencies, which intrinsically are Saudhini, 
Samvit and Hladini. 

9. Potencies are piotential and kinetic Nirvisesa uii'l 
Savi5e.''a states of one ami the game Ultimate Reality, Savi^esa 
being the hiirhest stage. 

o o o 

10. Relation between the threefold S.ikti ; Pr-eminenc- 
of Bliss; Bliss necessarily implies associates, dwelling place etc 
of the Absolute. 

Chapter III. 

THE CONCEPT OF BHAGAVSn 

1. Threefold manifestation of the Absolute Advayi 
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Jnaiia'Tattwa is iudlcateil in the second line of the verse, 
viz. Brahman, Paramatma and Bhagavan, the last being the. 
highest aspect. 

2. Visnu Parana texts on the concept of Bhagavan. 

3. TheAbsolute Bliagavan possesses a form and body 
similar to those of a human boing, as evidenced by the Bhaga- 
vata and the Gopala Taj ani texts, and as strengthened by tha^ 
true implication of Chrihti.anity and Islamism. 

4. The Absolute i.o limite<l and unlimited simultaneously, 
the lii\)itation is self-determined. 

5. Throe-fold elafi.«ification of the potencies into (a) Swa- 
rupa or Para (b) T,ata.“th.1 or Jiva and fc; Vahifangil or Maya 

6. The concept of Bhagavftn implies an eternal display 
of the Swarupa Saktis-SandhinI, Samvit and Hladini, which 
constitute the very self of the Absolute. 

7. Six fold lordliness ; a graceful charm underlying the same 
is the differentia of the concept of Bhagavftn 

8. Gradation of th-s three Swarupa Saktis. An elaborate ex- 
position of the Sruti text t:^r I 

Dwelling place of Bhagavan is something supei'sensuous, quite 
distinct from the heart of b(-*ing8. 

9. A critical examination of the various {scriptural texts 
on the concept of Bhagavan. 

10. Recapitulation of the cburacteristies of the concept 
of Bhagavan. 

Chapter IV. 

THE CONCEPT OF BRAHMAN. 

1. In the derivative sense the concept of Brahman is iden- 
tical with that of Bhagavan} hence to avoid confusion Vaisua- 
va Philosophy applies the term Para Brahman to Bhagavan 
and Brahman to the concept of the Absolute afl explicated by 
the school of 'Sankara. 



2. Sankara’s theory of Brahman is briefly indicated 
.This Brahman is the bodily lustre or a partial manifestation 
of Bhagavan. 

3. Brahman is the Nirvisesa state of Bhagavan-the savi- 
£esa stat^. 

4. The distinction between the two concepts is not ab- 
solute, but one of degree, and is inseparably connected with 
the difference in religious realisation. Realisation as Bhagavan 
is superior to that as Brahman. 

5. The distinction is upheld by the Bhagavata and other 
texts. 

G. A critical examination of the Upanisad text 
5^ ot the Gita text 

7. The sainf* relation of difference between the two con- 
cepts is also viewed by the Charitnmrta and the Brahma 
Samhita. 

Chapter V. 

THE CONCEPT OF PARAMATMA. 

1. Being the partial manifest in the savisesa state of 
Bhagavan, Paranifitinil is the direct displayer of the Vahirah- 
ga or Maya Siakti, the Immanent Regulator of all beings, 
and is preeminently called the Ksetrajna Atma. 

2. Paramatina is Purusa while Bhagavan is Purusottama 
as the Mahopanisad oruti says. Resemblance of this view to 
the Hegelian view of Personality. 

3. Threefold manifestation of Paramatma Purusa, viz, 
(i) Maha Visnu as Karanarvasayi Saiukarsana, (ii) GarbhoJa- 
kasayi Purusa and (iil) KsIroda«ayl Purusa. 

4. Relation between the three concepts of Bhagavan, Para- 
matma and Brahaman is explained by way of reference to 
Bruti texts and the Vedanta Siitra.s. The relation is one of 
gradation in the heirarchy of manifestations of one and the 
same Ultimate Reality. 
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BOOK III. 


Chapter I. 

THE CONCEPT OF KRSNA AS THE ABSOLUTE. 

1 . An pxposition of the first verse of tlie Bhagavata so 
as to show how the whole theory of the Ki'sna Cult is con- 
tained in t. 

2. A positive, emphatic and unambiguous statement 
about Krsiin’s absoluteness in the Bhiigavata Mahavakya- 

“kfr 

3 . A critical exuiniiiatiou of the Mahavakya shows that 
Ki'siia is nut simply aii Avatara but the Ultimate Reality 
or Bhagavan Himself in the absolute sense of the term. The 
same fact is conclusively established by the main canon relat- 
ing to tlie exegesis and apologetic of Hinduism. 

•4. The derivative meaning of the name of Krsua con- 
clusively shows that He is the Being in Whom all the three 
Swarupa i^aktls have eternally attained the highest de- 
velopment. The same fact is corroborated by the Vrhat 
Goutamlya, the Gopala Tapani and other Sruti Texts. 

o. Ab.sPiice of Swagata Bheda in Krsna is illustrated. 

6. Reasons why Krsiia is most appropriately described 
as the Absolute of all Ah.siduts.s. Tlie guiding forci of Mfldhu- 
ryya or graceful clianu is present in Him revelling in beati- 
fic sports in the snpersensnous Heavon-tcio, and attains the 
fulle.st display in His .sf orts in Goloka or Vrndavana-w’hich 
stage is the highest object of worship in the BhaktimArga. 

7. The fact that in Kysua the Absolute all contradictions 
are conquered is illustrated in the Bbagavsta texts. 

8. The Gopala TApani describes Him as liaving the form 
and dress of a Gopa, with complexion like that of a surcharg- 
ed cloud, ever young, with eyes like full-blooiued lotuses, 
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■wearin^r a cloth yellow like lightning, and a Vanamalti. Meta- 
physical interpretation of the several epithets used hero. 

9. The associates and dwelling place of Krsua. Deifica- 
tion of the same. Mataphyaical interpretation of the term 
Vasudeva, Dovakl, Nar.da and YaSodA. 

10. Oonclu.sive evidences of the Gitii texts to show that 
Krsiia is the Absoluts a.s deaci'ibed above. 

11. Krsna ns the Absolute 's evidenced by various Upani- 
sad and Vedic texts , The attribute of Madhuryya _w hLeh is 
the differentia of Xi'anaism is aptly Illustrated in the Biiagj,- 
vata texts. 

Chapter 11. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF RADHA. 

/I. The Principle of Radlift contributes to the all-surpassing 
exeellenee of the BhaUti Cult. 

2. The concept of Maha Laksini explained in relation to 
that of Bhagavan. 

3. The twofold a.spect of the endless attributes of Bhaga- 
v&n-(i) Maha Laksinl or Antarahga Maha Sakti (ii) Vahir- 
auga Sakti. 

4. Differenco between the triad of Swarupa Saktis and the 
triad of Sattwa. Rajas and Tamas. Meaning of 

or Pure Cliit. 

5. The associates of Krsna are the Jivinites of tlie three 
Saktis and the relation between Krsna and His Associa- 
tes is one of Achintya Bhedftbheda. 

6. Radha is Maha Laksini,. The ultimate causality of 
creation etc. of the entire universe lies in RAdhA. The saino 
relation of Achintya Bhedabheda exists between Krsna and 
Radha. 

7. Meaning of the term Gopi, Th3 Gopis are the Kayu- 
vyuhas of Radha as evidenced by the Brahmasainhila and the 
Chari tami'ta. 
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A brief r<--view of the diverse matiifestationa of 

devotional love towards Kreiia Eadhil represents the hiuhest 
stagSriirtlfp ITeiraichy thereof. 

/ 9. A brief analj'sis of the ecstatic d evoti on^^ fealirify 
called MahAbhava which coiistituLos the differentia of the 

concept of Radlia the Ideal Devotee. Reference to the prin- 
ciple of Radha in the Rj{ Veda 

10. The Cult of U&dha Krsna ailmitted by the Bhagavata 
a.nd othei' texts. 

Chapter ItL 

MEANING OF LTLS 

1. The word Lila bi-st rendered into English ae ‘Sport*^ 

occur.s in the Vedanta Sutra which 

deals with the theory of creation. 

2 A eriticiain of the theory of creation according to tha 
Objective Idealism of Hegel. 

3. The most tenable theory o! creation, as is indicated in 
the above sutra, i.s that it is a mere sport flowing spontaneo- 
usly from the Bliss attribute alone of Bhagavan Ktsiia. 

^ 4. But this sport does not flow from Krsna as Krsua but 

from His partial aspect, and in it the Bliss lies hidden under 
the Jlaj'a Sakti. 

5. The only Lila of Krsna as Krsna is the beatific 
sport in which the best part is played by the divine con- 
jugal relationship which Radha bears to Krsna. 

6. Eternity of Lila. Twofold aspects of Lila, Prakata or 

Manifest and Aprakata or Non-manifest. Relation between 
the two. 

7. Two- fold aspect of non-manifest Lila-(i) Mantropftsa- 
namayi (ii) Swarasiki, meaning of the two. A reconcilia- 
tion between the two is indicated by way of reference to Bha- 
gavata texts, and is possible only because Krsna is the Abso- 
lute in whom all contradictions are conquered by the supreme 
lordship. The latter fact is illustrated in various sports men- 
tioued in the Bh/lgavata. 
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A Chapter IV. 

^ jTva or individual soul. 

1 . The reason why Jiva is called the Tatasthah ^akti of 
Bhagavan. 

2. The intrinsic nature oi a Jiva is negatively and affir- 
matively stated-a Jiva is eternal and permanent ever retain- 
ing its own identity ; not an aggregate of conscious states as 
the materialistic view states, but an entity of which conscious- 
ness is the attribute ; Bliss also is its attribute ; selfluminous, 
having the power of pervading; truly called Aham or Ego ; 
not one but many ; of an atomic size-the smallest of the small 
pure; Ksetrajfia; not liable to any change; not addicted to 
the effects of Maya, having its nature not concealed ; ever in 
the habit of resorting to Bhagavau-the Highest Resort of all. 

3. The view is supported by ^ruti texts and the Vedanta 
Sutras. 

4. Classification of Jivas into (1) Eternally released (ii) 
Averse to Bhagavan from beginningless time. 

Chapter V. 

THE DOCTRINE OF MAYA. 

1. Maya is the Vahirahga Sakti of Bhagavan. The Tatas- 
tha Laksaua and the Swarupa Laksaua of MayS. 

2, Two main aspects-(i) Niroitta or Jiva Maya and {iil 

Upudana Maya, corresponding to the Aristotelian classifica- 
tion of caucality into (a) Efficient and (b) Material. The four 
concepts of and constitute the ele- 

ments of the Nimitta aspect, while those of 557 , sn? 5 I, 
(Empirical Ego) {^ ^;^; and ^ 5 , of the Upftdana aspect. 

3. Twofold function or emanation of Jiva Maya-Vidyfi 
and Avidya. Vidya is a doorway to right knowledge. Avidya 
has two functions-Avarnatmikft and Viksopatmikft. 

4, Various names of Upadana Maya. The operation of 



Maya is explained by way of analogy to the operation invol- 
ved in sola r phenomena, 

5. kjaukara's theory of Maya as an Illusion is briefly 
stated with a preliminary observation. Maya according to 
that theory is something undelinable-neither being nor non- 
being. 

(i. Unti 'liability of this theory in sufficiently proved. The 
theory is full of inconsistencies and almost aiuounts to 
atheism, and hence should be rejected. Some merit of the doc- 
trine is ])ointed out. 

7. The principle of May ft as the potency of BhagavAn 
is strengthened by means of scriptural texts-Rg Veda and 
oihers. 

u- Chapter VI 

J RELATION BETWEEN THE ABSOLUTE (BHAQAVAN) 
AND INDIVIDUAL SOUL (JIVA) 

1. The true relation between the Absolute and an indivi- 
dual soul is one of Achintya-bhedabheda and is tenable the 
more because it tallies with the view of other religions pre- 
vailing amongst civilised nations, is revealed to our consci- 
ence, and is in agreement with our reasoning. 

2. The same is referred to in scriptural texts. 

3. A critical examination of Vedanta Sutras 1. 2-12, II 1- 
22, II 3-42... -lo, to show that Bhedabheda is the real relation. 

4. The relation of iicu-identity is further corroborated 
by various other scriptural tJxts-Svetft. Up, Mundaka, 
etc. ' 

.5. The relation is akin to one between a master and 
his servant as definitely established in the system of Vaisna- 
va Philosophy and as corroborated by scriptural texts. 

6. A critical examination and refutation of the Avach- 
heda Vada or the Appropriation-Theory with results. — 

(a. Brahman would become the suflerer of oudless miseries ; 
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(b) It is the internal organ and not Brahman appropria- 
ted which ought, according to that theory, be regarded aa 
soul : 

(c) Brahman, really ftud would btcume 

split up into parts ; 

(d) . there would appear a constant changeiibility of 
Brahman ; 

te) the concept of llaloase according to that view would 
be untenable ; 

(f) . Brahman would be reduced to an unreality ; 

(g) . the analogy shown is false. 

7. A critical examination and refutation of the Prati- 
vimba Vada or the Reflection Theory with results- 

(a) Reflection is not possible of Brahman which according 
to that view is devoid of attributes ; 

fb). the all-pervasiveness of Brahman stands in the way 
of tenabllity of the theory ; 

(c). the analogies sho AT n are proved to bj materially false; 

fd). Reflection itself is false according to that theory ; 

(e) . the comparison drawn in substantiating the theory 
is proved absurd. 

Chapter VII. 

THE PROBLEM OF (JRE.ATION. 

1. A critical estimate of the two doctrines of Vivaria 
and Parinaiiia, the latter alone being proved tenable. 

2. By Pariniima Vada the wcrld is real and the reality 
is relative or conditional, i. e. the world though real is tran- 
sient and perishable. 

3. A critical examination of the i5ruti Text 

4. The world, though the effect of the Maya Sakti of the 
Eternal Being, is yet non-eternal owing to the inconceiv 
able power of the Lord, 
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5. Vijfittim Bhiksu on the reality of the world. Other 
sruti texts prove the same view. Trne implication of the text 

”• Sankara himself indirectly 
admits the view, as appears from a critical examination of 
his defiitition of Maya. 

(j. Keconciliatiou between the two apparently conflicting 
texts- 5^1151 ^T^'cT and 

7. A brief critical review of some of the important wes- 
tern theories about the world, the highest development rea- 
ching in the Objective Idealism of Hegel whereby the reality 
of the world is maintained. 

8. The doctrine of the world’s reality plays not an insig- 
nificant part in the 8)ihere of Vaisnava Religion, as is eviden- 
ced by Bhagavata texts. True nature of the duties of worldly 
beings, which are compatible with the real significance of 
true religion, is critically examined. 

9. Creation, though directly proceeding from the uncon- 
scious Pradhana, proceeds therefrom only because of the 

or conception, i. e. consciousness of the Absolute Idea 
The same view is directly held by Christianity aud indirectly 
by the Sanikliya system. 

10. The two constituent elements of the actual or con- 
crete world, Spirit and Matter. 

11. The theory of Sabda Brahman in its bearing upon 
Creation The same idea occura in the Western theory of 
Logos and in the Neo-Piatonic philosophy. 

12. The doctrine of the world’s reality attbrds a most 
satisfactory and reasonable explanation of the world itself. 
The reason why creative processes do proceed at ail. A 
thorough exposition of the sutra 



Chapter VI 11. 

THE CULT OF GOUUANQA- 

1. An introductory historical background to, and gene- 
ral remarks about, tho GouiAhga Cult. 

2. Popular inisoonceptioiia about the concept of Gouriih- 

ga; a criticism thereof wi'.h an observation on a similar mis- 
conception about the divinity of Christ. The true view 
stated. " 

3. Gouz-flijga is Adva 3 'a Jnana Tattwa Bbagaviin Him- 
self as evidenced bj- the Charitamrta Text-‘“ ^ 

^IcT cmra ^refill:” • identity between the two 

concepts of Krsua and Gourauga as vievred by the Clnrita- 
iinta 

4. The iliff^-iviitia of the concept of BbagaviVn-fa) thu 
eternally concrete poteucj’ for granting beatific joy to .ill 
alike even to plants and ersepers; (b) the charming graceful- 
ness ever manifest in all acta. Presene'* of the first attribut'* 
in Krsiia is conclusively proved by texts like the Laghu Bhagava- 
tainrta, the Bhagavata, the Batapatha Brahinana, and the Mann 
Smi'ti; psychological interpretation of the same fact. Pre'-eiice 

of the same in Gourafiga is proved by Charitamrta texti 
and explained psj’chologicallj'. 

5. Presence of the second attribute alike in Kisna and 

Gouranga, but preeminently in the latter, as evidenced by 
various texts. 

6. Relation between the Krsua Cult and the Gouraiiga 

Cult-identity in theory but difference so far as the beatific 
sports are concerned. 

7. Philosophic necessity, possibility and actuality of the 
manifest sports of Krsua. 

8. The same of Gouranga spzjrts; Non-fulfilment of thive- 

fold desire during the manifest sports in Vrndavana; To 
satisfy the same constitutes the inner reason for the Gouranga 
Cult; The outer reason consists in the object of teacliing the 
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phenomenal beinga of the Kali age the principles of Bhakia 
by way of Himself playing the role of the Ideal Devotee 
Badha, and thereby patting an end to the religious anarchism 
prevailing at the time. 

9. Gourfliiga-sporta supplement Krsna-sporta, and the two 
are eternally flowing in cuirjnt. Charitamrta texts on the 
point. 

10. A critical exposition of the Bhagavata and other 
texts which support the theory of Gouranga as the Advaya 
Jfiftna Tattwa. 

11. Removal O'! the modern misconception that Gouran- 
gism is irrespective of Krsiiaism. Combination of the two 
concepts of Kisna and Badha in the concept of Gouranga. 

12. The concept of Gouranga is involved in the first verse 
of the Bhagavata. 

13. Suporexeellence of the Gouranga Cult consists in the 
fact that besides all the characteristics of the concept of 
Krena something more is present in the concept of Gouranga. 

Book IV 


^HE CULT OF BHAKTI AND THE SUM MUM 

BONUM. 


Chapter I. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE CONCEPT OP 
BHAKTI. 

1. Preliminary observations on the concept of Bhakti. 
Bhakti is the means which counteracts the Jiva’s averseness 
to, and restores the natural function of contiguity with, 
Bhagavan. 

2. Bhakti is the only means for the attainment -of the 



blissful knowledge of Bhagavan, and derivatively it means. 
UpfvsaniV or Dhyana. The same is viewed by lots of scriptu- 
ral te.xts. 

3. Bliakti is the highest duty (q’ as tlie Bhagavahi 

says). Meaning of Dharina. The differentia of the concept of 
Bhakti consists in the two attributes WSTi^^rff 

tScriptural toitsand the Kantian theory on this point. 

4. In the highest stage Bhakti as the instrumentality for 
subjugating Bhagavan consists of the essence of the Hlaihm 
potency ooinbined with the Samvit. A critical exaiiiiriatiou 
of this fact. 

5. The full cono-'pt of Bhakti implies the harmonious 
combination of bliss, knowledge and act, preeminence btung 
attached to bli.’ss. An elaborate exposition of this doetrine by 
way of reference to scriptural texts. 

6 The nine stages in meditation-Sraddha, Riidhnsanga 
B hajanakriyii, .Xnarthanivitti, Nistha, Riichi, S#akti, Bli^lva 
and Preina,-the ’ast being the highest stage. 

7 D-'finition of the Ahaituki or Uttaiuil Bhakti euflicieiit- 
ly explained. 

Chapter 11. 

y RELATION BETWEEN THE CULT OF BHAKTI AND 
OTHER CULTS. 

1. The various inode.s of religious realisation are classified 
into (a) the Karma-Marga, (b) the Jnana-iliirga, (c) the 
Yoga-Marga, fd) the Bhakti-Marga proper. 

2. The Karma Mai'ga is based npon the Karma Kinds of 

the Vedas which are in this respect called a (i- e- 

the real meaning of the acts or ceremonial rites enjoined in 
the Vedas lies hidden). 

3. -Acquisition of Brahma-jhana is uoe underlying motive 
of th“ p»rformnnaf! of such acts, and resignation of such aits 
to Bhagavan is one means for attaining Release. 
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4. But this means is only a preparatory i e. indirect and 
remote one, and hence its inferiority to the Bhaki-Marga 
The latter fact is supported by Gita texts. 

5. The Jnana-ilarga consists in realisation of Bhagavan 
in the Nirvisesa state, i. a. of Brahma. Two classes of follo- 
wer.s-(a) thos^ that meditate upon Brahman irrespectively of 
an implicit faith in Bhagavan, (hi those that do so with the 
starting faith in Bhagavan. Sub-classes of these two clas- 
ses. 

a. Superiority of the second class is established by corn- 
man sense and scriptural texts. Hence the superiority of the 
Bhakti Cult as evidenced by lots of scriptural texts. ^ 

7. Meaning of Yoga. The Swanipa-laksana is ‘suppres- 
sion of the modifications of the thinking principle,’ thetatastha 
laksaua-'the tranquil state of the thinking principle which 
is called Asainprajna.ta Samiidhi and which is followed by 
Kaivalya,” 

tS. 'I’hree main stages of Yoga. In the Yoga Marge 
BhagavAn is realised in lli.s Savi^esa state as Paramatma and 
hence it is one kind of Bhakti. 

!(. Relation between the three cults of Jhana, Yoga and 
Bhakti-the all .surpassing su)ii'emacy of the Bhakti Cult over 
the others as shown by the Gita and other texts; the next 
higher stage is Yoga; the lowest is the Jnana Marga. Bhakti 
is tile sole basis of the two othei-s, if these latter are to yield 
auy realisation at all. 

10. The gradation is explained further. Relation be- 
tween the four MSrgas-Kanna, Juana Yoga, and Bhakti-is brief 
ly indicated. 

Chapter III. 

v‘^EX(;ELLKN"CE of the bhakti CULT , AND 
JTVA’S pronkness thereto. 
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ly (junliiies, is ca(.iable oE uplifting one to the highest heaven 
and contributing to the beatific sports of Bhagavan. 

2. It einbracjs all irrespective of their outward rit's. 
True significance of the Smyti texts and meaning of 

Defiled practices are not altogether ignored. 

3. It is aceesiblc to all irrespective of ca.ste, creed etc. 

4. It is alike welcome to the literate and illiterate, 

5. It is equally intended for beings desirous of Mnkti 
and tho.se that h ive already attained it. 

t). The formal rite of worship as prescrib'd in the Bhakti 
Cult is not re.stricted to the dedication of ])iirticular varieties 
of things and acts. 

7. The state of Ir'ing initiated into the Bhakti Unit is 
irrespective of at'achment or aversenoss to worldly objects, 

8. Bhakti is compatible with whatever motive a devotee 
might have in view. 

9. It is the best safe-gnanl against all kinds of evils aud 
difficulties besetting a man. ' 

10. It has the unique power of counteracting siiiful 

acts. 

11. Two plausible theories on the question of .fjvas 
proneness to Bhakti, viz (a) the first initiation depends upon 
an imlividual being’s contact with saintly characters, (b) the 
grace of Bhagavan is the primary cause Reconeiliation of 
the.se two theories consists in the conclusion tliat the first ini- 
tiation is due to the goodness of Bhakti itself. 

12. Classification of saints. Characteristics of a 
true saint of th" Bhagavata tyjie. 

13. The question of ‘necessity of spiritual guide’ is discus- 
sed and established by scriptural texts. How far a spiritual 
guide is to be honoured and worshipped. 





CHAPTER IV. 

TWO STAGES OP HriAKT[-(A) INJUNCTORY, 

'H) kJgXnitoa or the flowing 

CURRENT OF DEVOTION. 

1. Iiijujictoi-y Bhakti con.sists in jjractice under the sole 
guiilanee of the iiijuiicbion.-i laid down in Hcri|jiurea. The 
principal elements are-(a) Haranapatti, (b) 'Wor.*hippiug and 
honouring the spiritual guide(c) .Sravana (hearing of scriptural 
t"xt«j, Klrttana (citation of the sweet names of Bhagavan in 
a quorum, attended with mu.sic), Padasevana, Archana, Vau- 
dana, Daaya, Atmanivedana. A rational interpretation of 
these concepts. 

2. Tnjunotory Bhakti alone does not leal to the attain- 

m.mt of the summum Bonuin which can be directly attained 
by KagAnuga. 

3. The wordRaga in the wide sense means the natural flow 
of desire for, or thespontaneus incliuatiou towards, the enjoy- 

iiieiit b\' a seif or ■subject of the contact of its own uot-self or 
objt'ct, 

4. Hence the various Divinities of the Bliss attributes 
of Hiiagavau are naturally, spontaii.*ously and unconditionally 
inclined towards the Inlinite Rasa, and the latter though one 
and the same appears difl'erently through the medium of 
the Divinities Just in the same way as tlie diffureuce in the 
six sensuous rasas, awe“t etc, is caused by dift'-ireut 
substanc ‘s inbibing one and the same source — I’ain water. 

5. Fourfold classiticatiou of the different supersenuous 
emotional feelings-Dasya, Wakliya, Vatsalya and Miblhui-yya; 

Santa Bhakti is directed towards Faramatmtii. Distinctive 
features of these five. 

G. The common feature of the five is Raga which in this 
technical sense meanes excps.«iveconoentratioii naturally direc- 
ted toward-s Bhagavan. Bhakti based upon this isRagfttmiki 
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and Ilfiganuga is Sadhana Bhakti proceeding on a similar 
line. 

7. Superiority oi Ragaiuiga over Injnnctovy Bhnkti, A 
Cl iticiil exaniimition of the Mimamsii Sutra 
: and of the Bhfig. te.xt 

I JW ;T : 11 m 

their beariug, upon tlu concept of Ragruinga. 

H. The true siiirit of Raganuga is an excessive fiTveiicv 
and buoyaucjf in devoticnal spirit, which is so very nupor- 
tiint that even though displayed from an insiueeie or sinist'-r 
motive is amply rewarded bj' the graue of Bbagvsau. lllu''i- 
ration of this fact 

9. True menniiig aud implication of the conjugal demonst- 
rations in the devotional love between Krsnn. and the Go] K 
Ihe hual reason for such demonstrations is to be found in the 
Ved Sutra 1 

■Zt 


CHAPTER V. 

SUMMl.'ilBUNU.M-DIli’FEllENT THEORIES 
ABOUT IT. 

1. Ill the Vaisiiava System Prema Bhakti is the sum- 
inmnhouum. Us, content is fuller and richer than, and recon- 
ciles witlim iiselt, all ocher concepts of summumhonuin. 

2. In the system,., eastern and western three things ais- 
generally de.scribed as the summumhonum-(a) E.xtinctiun of 
miseries, (b,i attainment of pleasure, ^c) self realisation. The 
fii-st being negative in character is exclud-id ; the second also 
is excluded owing to the paradox that the impulse towards 
pleasure, if too predominant, defeats its own aim. The thiid 
is tVie true .sumiimm-honum. 

•T A critical review of the important western tlmorie,. 
viz, those of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, the Epicureans, the 
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Mediaeval Philosoi-’h ‘Vs. Lock, Mill, Bain and Sidgwick, liegel 
and his school. 

4. The self realisation theory of Professor Green is brie- 
fly stated. Though he has hitted upon the right }>oint, yet 
he is unable to explain the full import of selfrealisation and 
thereby involves himself in an inextricable circular reasoning. 

5. A critical review of some of the Indian theories via 
those of Oharvaka, Buddhism, Nyaya, Vai.^esika, Miinaiusa 
and Yoga systems. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE HIGHEST GOOD OB .SUMMCMBOXCTM IX 
THE VAISXAVA SYSTEM. 

1. According to the school of Sankara Mukti is the sunt- 
luuinbonnm which is described by them as consisting of three 
elements \ in (a) absolut'' merge of soul in Brahman, (b) ab- 
sence of tlie conseiousuesH of any feeling whatsoever, (c) ex- 
tinction of miseries. Uutenability of this proved by means 
of scriptural texts. 

i. According to Vaisnava Philosophy, by Mnkti is meant 
that intuition or sight of the Highest Lord, which is the natu- 
ral state of the individual soul, and which follows on the 
ilestruction of the influence of the Mftya Sakti by the only 
means of Bliakti. 

3. Huch intuition may take place in two ways-(a) the 

Highest Lord may reveal Himself to the contemjilative mind 
alone 'b) He may present Himself to the 

mind as well as to the different sense organs 

In either case a peculiar state of composure of the mentality 
is indespen^ably uecessaty. 

4. The minds not attaining this state are classified into 
two-(a) those that are averse to the Supreme Lord, (b) those 





t)iat are hostile to Him. Each of thes? admits of two suhclas- 

hPS. 

5. This meaning of Mnkti is snpportsd by the Rruti text- 

H m n;^ 1 

l) Mnkti is of five kinds-(a/ Salokya, (b) Silrsti, tc) ISaiu- 
]>y!i ^d) Siuni|>ya, (ejtiflyujj'ti. Distinctive features of tliesaini'. 

I. Common characteristics of Mukti in all the five stages 
are (a) intuition of the Lord, (b) regaining of the .soul’.s natu- 
ral bli.ss, (c) extinction of miseri^a Tlie tii-.st constitutes the 
iMukti proper, while the othjrs follow as a coucomitiuit con.se- 
quence. 

S. But for the highe.st bliss or love to follow as a coiise- 
nueiice, the vision of the Lonl niu.st be the clearest of all. and 
that is jtossible only when the eye of Blnikti is tinged with 
the collyriuiu of I’rema. 

h. At this stage Mukti is called Prema Bhakti ami 
this Prema Bhakti i.s the sumumbonnm in Vaisuava Religion. 

10. Relation between Mukti and Bhakti is one of Bhuda- 
bhefla. 


CHAPTER Vll. 

definite character and content of prema 

BHAKTI-THE SCMMUMBONUM. 

1. Derivatively Prema Bliakti implies an act wliic'i is 
definitely designated as the act of Sovaor snrvitinle to Blinga- 
Vaii.. This is also the true and natural meaning of ‘Self- 
Realisation’, not clearly understood by Professor Green. 

2. The concept of Prema Bhakti-accurately speaking — of 
Priti Bhakti is the fnlle.st and richest of all other concepts of 
suumiuiiil)oimm, and yet reconciles them within itself. 

•1. All-surpassing superiority of this Priti Bhakti is 
e.staljlished hy scriptural texts. 
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4. A r:<ydiorj;,ficai ittwlysia of the meaniii^ of tlie wor l 
ifrr*T ascjrtaina that the devotional love towards 

Krstia is similar to the love between a mother and a child, 
between Imsbaiid and wife, etc, only so far as the altruistic 
character of theenutional feeling is concerned. 

o. Friti Bhakti is defined aa that love which subjugates 
even Blnigaviln ; and though it is the auinniumbonuin of phe- 
nomenal beings, it occupies the lowest stage in the gradation 
of love between Kisna and the Divinities of His Bliss-attri- 
butes. 

(i. A short account 'of the hoirarchy of super-springs of 
action from the lowest calle<l Piiti Bhakti to the highest 
called Mahabhava. 

7. A full discussion of the controversial point " Ts the de- 
votional vforship of lAjvd Gourahga to be regarded only aa 
the means to the summumbonum-Freina, Bhakti, or the 
.sunimumbonuin itself'V 


Concludinj^ Chapter. 

PLAOK OK MORALITY LN THE SYSTEM OK 
VAISNAVA PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Ulos- relation between religion and morality briefly 
indicated. 

'2. Religion as the basis of, and a guarantee for, morality 
according to all the Hindu systems of thought-preominently 
according to the Vaisiiava sy-steiii. 

3. Moral qualities and moral precepts as laid down in the 
Charitaiinta and other text-s. 

4. A short review of the cardinal quality of ‘kindness 
to Jivas’, /ind of many corollary virtues e. g. gift-making, 
frugality etc. 





5. Duties on the basis of personal relationship, eg. duties 
to parents, children etc. 

6. Veracity and control of the passions. 

7. The highest conception of morality according to the 
Bhilgavata (Jult-love and service to the whole creation. A 
criticism of the Positivist’s doctrine of ‘Love and service to 
humanity’. 

8 A foreshadow of the concrete realisation of the fact 
that Vaisijava Religion in its main principle is capable of be- 
coming the Universal Religion. 


CONCLUDING VERSE. 



BENEDICTORY VERSE. 


' 5 ^ 1 ' ?T 5 P^jjr^: ^Irr^^Rf^ Jinir 5*11^ 1 

*c% ?T^tra' ^ feRiH% qTJi5?Ti:flr 
^ JTirarjj: ?r?ijn^Rnii;ii 

“ May that Absolute Being Sri Krsna, with the sole ins- 
trumentality of His et'^rnal compassion, grant to His devotees 
Prema ( the fifth and highest object of human pursuit ) — the 
B’ing whose existence as pure Idea or Knowledge is styled 
Brahman in some of the ^ruti Texts, whose partial aspect the 
Purusa by way of subduing Maya is ever positing His sup- 
remacy in his own aspect, and whose preeminent aspect Nara- 
yana is ever manifesting Himself in the region (supersensuous) 
called Paravj’oma. ”. 


( Tattwasandarbha ) 




INTRODOCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

What do we understand by Philosophy of Relig'ion ? 

‘ The object of Religion”, says Hegel, “as of Philoso- 
phy is the eternal truth in its very objectivity, — God and 
nothing hut God, — and the explication of God. Philosophy 
is not a wisdom of the world, but cognition of the non- 
worldly ; not a cognition of the external mass of empirical 
existence aud life, but cognition of what is enternal, what 
is God and what flows from His nature, for this nature 
must reveal and develop itself. Hence Philosophy explicates 
itself only when it explicates Religion Thus Reli- 

gion and Philosophy coincide : in fact, philosophy is itself 
a divine service, is a Religion ; for it is the same renuncia- 
tion of subjective fancies and opinions, and is engaged 
with God alone" (Wallace’s Logic of Hegel, P.24). From 
these lines it is quite evident that a Philosophy of Religion 
is indeed possible whatever objections might be raised 
by advocates of the theory of Relativity of Human Know- 
ledge. What, then, is the meaning of Philosophy of Reli- 
gion ? 

The primary task of a Philosophy of Religion is to 
ascertain and exhibit the nature of Religion taken as a 
whole ; and in so doing the Science or Philosophy which 
treats of it as a whole must obviously be most comprehen- 
sive, for this follows from the very nature of Religion. Now 
what is Religion? As distinguished from Fetish worship 
and the like, Religion in the true sense of the term implies 
a faith in and devotion to the Absolute Being. Religion,^ 
in other words, is a relation between a worshipping subjictj 
— an individual soul, aud a worshipped object — the Absolute 
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Lord. It implies further an element of distinction as well 
as one of unity between the subject and the object. Were 
there no distinction, there would be no religion. Were 
there no unity but onlj' distinction, were the Absolute 
Being — the worshipped object and an individual being — tlie 
Hubjeet w'orshipping-absolutely separate from and indifi’e- 
rent to each other, — religion must be impossible. Religion 
thus supposes two main factors which are different and 3’i‘t 
related — so far distinct and so far akin. Our views of 
Religion must depend on our views of these two main fac- 
tors. Religion involves something more. The Absolute 
Being does not act on man bj' the direct manifestation of 
His Absolute Essence, nor does man know Him immedi- 
ate vision. Take awaj’ the written word i.e. the Scrip- 
tures, or the general revelation of the Absolute, take away 
again the special revelation i, e. the results of the realisa- 
tion by many worshipping subjects of the same Absolute, 
and an impassable chasm will separate man from the Absolute 
Being, and all religion will at once be destroyed. The 
direct revelation of the Absolute as laid down in Scripture.s, 
as well as the revelation through particular inspiration^ — ■ 
these will bridge over the chasm and consequently relig.on 
is every whore found existing in some form or the other. 

Agai!!, even revelation would be useless if man had not 
the faculties to apprehend it and to avail himself of it by 
way of following a j articular method of experience. Tlie 
happy relation between the worshipped object and the wor- 
shipping subject can only be realised through religious 
fsculties and processe.s which can be analj'sed and which 
have laws of exercise .and evolution that can be traced. Finally, 
the exercise of such faculties to apprehend, as well as tlie 
undergoing of these pai ticular processes, would be meauing- 
loss and visionary, so to say, if these acts were not done 
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with some object in mind. It is the end which satisfactorily 

accounts for the means to be performed. The poet says 

“sr«rr3nTJT5f^?T sr sig'=3^” i- e. no energising of 

whatever kind is found to proceed witliout a definite object 
in view. 

Thus ultimately we come to this, viz that Religion 
requires us to treat ( 1 ) of the object of religion ( the Abso- 
lute), (2) of the subject of Religion (man or any other 
being), (3) of the media and processes of religion, and (4) 
of the and to be attained by following the processes. These 
aie the topics that are generally found to be included in the 
function of a philosophy of religion. 


CHAPTER II. 

Is there any necessity for a Thilosophy of Vaisnava Re- 
ligion 1 

Philo.sophy of R digion as indicated in the previous chap- 
ter, though it itself is special in relation to Philosophy of which 
It is only one department, may yet be regarded as general in so 
far as it treats of religion taken as a whole. This general charac- 
ter is comijatible with the universal character of the meaning of 
Philosophy; and as such, to write a treatise on the philosophy of 
Religion seems natural and cons'st mt. But if th’re is a special 
Religion which is very signific.ant and important and is the pivot 
round which a good number of .sieecial religious cmtre, then 
the philosophy of such a sectarian religion would, I am afraiil, 
not detract from tlr* gmeral charactw of th^ philosophy of 
Religion, and h me ■ can not b» regard 'd as an irreh'vent task. 
And for the same reason it should not be urg 'd aga'nst this 
that .such a treatment is tain e I with the fault of a Vi^s^d 
att''m])t. Ev''ii if for argum mt’s sake such a biassed motive 
be a Imitted, we eau fa'.i'ly as a 't th'U'oto that iio o le, howe\ er 
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lib'ral-vlew3(l and opsn-mindid h3 might prof jss to b^, i.s al- 
tog^tlipr froo from soms sort of biass. Principal Caird, loi- 
exainpl'*, who is regarded as a groat philosophical wril'T of 
note in Europe, b ‘gins to \yrit3 an introduction to tho ])hilo- 
sophy of E 'ligion and finishes with a chapter in which he c.ui- 
not refrain hinisdf from the t''mptation of showering an onlo- 
gy u]ion Christianity which is but a special kind of E 'ligion. 
Thus there is nothing unnatural and ohjectionablo in our luim- 
hlo attempt at writing a treatise on the philoisopliy of Vaisna- 
va Religion however s“ctarian it might be regarded by critics. 

The question then ari.s's — Is tb'ro any necessity foi tin' 
philosophy of Vaisnava R“ligionl 

In the first place Vaisnava Rdigion or the Cult of 1) 'vo- 
tion is concerned with faith in, and devotional worshi]i of. 
^isuu. Notwitlietanding the minute differences — more' oi' 1 ■•'S 
in details, all the different scriptural texts of the Hindus 
agree in asserting that th 3 conception of Divinity cubniiiat 's 
in the concept of tins Yisim inasmncli as Visnu rcpves'"its in 
the higliest degree all that is majestic and sublime, all that is 
blissful ; and tins is signified also by th'‘ d'‘rivative m 'aning of 
the term which from the root to pervade in^ans th ‘ aVII- 
pp^^ ading Oil'’. ' In preferenc'’, therefore, to the olUer O'li- 
gions s*cts jiivn ailing in India, Vaisnava E'digiou alone is 
to b'‘ truly call'd E'-llgion inasmuch as it is cone 'rii 'd witli 
tli» All-p-rvading B‘ing-tho Absolute. Besides, as will b' 
mads clear by and Vjy, th'’ concept of Visnu or Kvsna is 
.so \ery rich in charact''r and content that while retaining its 
onn uni(ju''n'’ss it includes the various conc'’pts of th” Objf'Ct 
of worship in th” oth 'r Edigious S”ct8 prevailing h 're and 
abroad, and conH”fiu”ntly, if tin ultimat” R”ality according 
to tli',s‘ lattT s'cts b? called the Absolut”, th'i wor.slii pj c-d 
01)j''ct and Boring D.-ity of the Vaisnavas might aiqiroj'riat ly 
h st yled the Absolute of all Absolutes. The main tenets ami 
1. Kee Ai)i’ciidi.\. 
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didactic pr'^cepta, again, as laid down in Vaisiiava Theology are 
highly lofty in nature far outriding in many respects those 
-in any other religion. It ap^iears therefore that Vaisnava 
Religion reconciles within itself and yet transcends all th) 
different sects of religion that prevail amongst the civilised 
nations of the world ; and h-'nce a scientific treatment of its 
theory in a moat comiirehensive way is helpful to the study 
of all religions, and, if thoroughly mast'^red and practised, 
prepares the way for making m-'n pious and religious. 

S ‘condly, the theory of Vaisnava Religion, as will be 
shown in the following pages, is based upon the Scriptural 
texts and the Vedanta Sutras which have also given birth 
to manj' more sects pr vailii g in India. This common store- 
house of the principl ‘S of Hiuilu Sectarian religions has been 
interpreted difli’rently by dilf-rent commentators, but of all 
the interpretations the one advanced by Vaisnava Philoso- 
phers is the most natural and faithful in-as-much as it never 
goes beyond the texts and the Sutras. Yet, strange to say, 
the authors and critics abroad in Europe and America havo 
been remaining quite in the dark about this meaning for a 
very long time though th^y seem to know something of the 
other interpretations a id theories. Writers like Caird, Hoffd- 
ing and oth u's, for exampl", while going to give an account 
of the Vedanta System, refer only to Saihkara’s interpretation 
and that too in a way which t 's-titi -s to th -ir superficial know- 
ledge only even of this defective commcntaiy. Those few 
again who liave ever cared to know anything of the Bhaga- 
vata and oth ’r allied t^xts have not been able to understand 
a bit the philospjihy of th'* beatific spoi-ts of Bhagavaji Krsna 
and thus have dared to make a most harmful statement, viz. 
^hat the Bhaga vata Texts are full of allegories. To remove 
such sheer ignorance and gross misapprehension of facts 
■' afibrds a sufficient reason why an exposition of the Philosophy 
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of Viiisnava Religion slionltl be attempted. 

Thirdly, in’India also^a similar unhappy — p''i'haps mon- p'Tni- 
cious — result has occur'^d owing to a miserable ignoranc" oi 
thf* truf* theory and a consequent vitated exposition of th'“ 
priuciid^s of Vaisnava R'^ligion by a class of irresponsible tc'ach'as 
or Gurus. Th^'S'^ so — called preachings and malpriictic “i 
have unfortunately given rise to a f'>w sects of psu'‘di)- 
Yaisuavism which may be justly d'^scribed as the ghostly 
shadow of th" verj' laudable Goudl3>'a Vaisnava sects, and tie’s* 
latter, including the Sahaj^’a, the Aul, the Vaul, the Kaita- 
bhaja and oth'^r a°cta, have b^'cn spreading their unhealthy 
influence all around, and thereby, far from making men 
religious, are fast throwing tlmm into a state of utter rinn 
and irreligion. To check the progress of such dehaucli”ry 
in religion and such gross immorality aflbrds no l”ss an 
important reason why an attempt should be made for a faith- 
ful exposition of the principles of Vaisnava Religion. 

Lastly, in the pr.'sent day, many a scholar of repute m 
the sphere of Indian Phihjsophy and a good numbt r of irrespoi\- 
sible Bliagavata preachers, while giving an expo.sition of tin' 
Bhakti Cult, are proceeding in such a haphazard way iiinl 
introducing many foreign ideas in such a blending inann -r 
that many earnest students of Vaisnava Philosopliy are unfor- 
tunately inclined to acept as the views of ancient Vaisninii 
Savants what is really far from them. 

At such a critical time and for the tabove reasons it s 'I'lns 
not unfair that a short treatise dealing with the true Philoso- 
phy of Vaisnava Religion sliould be undertaken. And out-'- 
is an hixrnhle attempt towards tliat direction, and it lle.s witli 
the goodness of kind readers to judge how far it has succ 'edeil. 

To enable our readers to follow what we are going to say, 
we think it iv'C 'ssary to give an idea, in as few words as prac- 



tioable, of tlio several fundamental doctrines that are commonly 
accepted in almost all the systems of Hindu Philosophy. The 
next chapter therefore deals with that topic. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Dogmas or Fundamental doctrines common to nearly 
all the systems of Indian Philosophy — the Vaisnava S 3 ’^st 3 m 
included : — • 

1. The doctrine of Transiiiigration of Soul. 

All the six sj'stem.s of Indian Philosopliy maintain that 
the soul { excepting tluisethat ar^ eternally released) has ever- 
lasting existence and that it is exempt from liability to extinc- 
tion. Thej' all hold that the soul is again and again invested 
with a corporeal frame, that eveiy indi\ddual passes after death 
into a series of n“w existences in heaven or hell or in the bodies 
of men, animals or plants on earth, whore it is rewarded or 
punished for all deeds committed in a former life. The soul 
may soar so high as to become a divinity or it may descnid 
so low as to appear as a tree. 

The great merit of this doctrine lies in the fact that it 
gives a most satisfactory explanation of the misfortune or pro- 
seperity which b'ing se'^miugly causnl bj'' no action done in 
this life, can not b ■“ account *<l for in any other way, that it 
satisfies tlie rci^uiremont of justice in the moral government 
of the world and at the same time incultates a valuable ethi- 
cal principle which makes overj’^ man the architect of his own 
fat'>. 

( 2 ) The doctrine of Karman. 

All tlie six .s}’’st''ms )naintain that every event ofth“ 
pres''nt life is the result of an action don" in a past life, tliat 
the same holds true of each prec"ding existence ad iidiiii- 
tum. The subsequent eft'ecti\en ss of acts good or bad, com- 
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inonly called “Adrste or Unseen" but often also siniply 
karinan, is believed to regulate not only the life of the indi- 
vidual but also the formation and development of the ^YOl•ld 
and all effects wrought therein by which souls are in any way 
affi'cted. Thu’eis thus no room for independent divine ruh 
hj’ the aide of Karinan which governs everything with iruu 
ivcessity. Hence even the theistic systems that acknowl 'dg > 
flod assign to Him the function of guiding the world and tin 
life of cr''atiu’.es in strict accorilauee with the law of r-trihu- 
tion which even can not violate. 

(3) The doctrine about the cause of bondage or tran-'ini- 
gratiou. 

Accoi’ding to all the systnns Ignorance is th' eiii d 
cause of bondag‘» ; and ignorance means ‘ that the soul thougli 
distinct from the mini, the senses and the body, ident’.li's 
ih.selE with them The Vaisnava system specifically states 
that from beginning-less time the soul or Jiva deviates 
away from its natural and proper function of contiguity to 
Bhagavfin, and for this act of transgression the soul com is 
under the intliience of the Maya Hakti of Bliagivati, aii'l 
thereby identifies itself with the mind, the senses and the 
body which are but the effects of the same Maya Sakti. 
From this identific itioii it receives pleasure or pain. Hence 
there arises in the soul a desire for pleasure and an aversion 
from pain. And by reason of such desires and aversions 
it engages in various good and bad acts from whicU nccnie 
to it merit and demerit. Then to recaive reipiital it lias 1 1 
■jiass to heaven or hell, and repeatedly to be born and to (bo. 

Again the systein.s declare that goodworks no his.s tban 
bad works contribute to bondage, for works of wb!ite\(^i’ 
cliaracter entail inevitable consequences which necos.sitate 
rebirth ( cf ^ ) -^“'1 

is not to be questioned that the fruit of good works b-'iiig hap- * 
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pinees, they cannot lead to bondage; for good works, for the 
enjoyinentoftheirdesert-the so called happiness ( 

compel the soul, until their fruition is coiisummated. to abide 
in the body of a deity, a man or some other superior being. 
Besides, the happiness re.snlting from good works is only 
transitory and itself is misery, (cf ^ ^WnTTf 

Chh:i viii, i, e. ) 

Good works again are distinguished primarily into in- 
cumbent or obligatory, and voluntary. Incumbent acts are 
those.that must alwa3's be done under all circumstances .and 
are such that their non-performance leads to a transgression, 
e.g. the dailj^ muttering of prajmr.s and tlie like. Vi/luntary 
acts are those that are done with a desire for the attainment 
of some fruit e. g, el.ysium etc. the performance of which is 
not obligatory, and hence are such that their non-performan- 
ce does not lead to a transgression. Such acts are the per- 
formance of sacrificial rites as enjoined in the scripture.s. 
The incumbent acts are further divided into constant ( daily 
muttering of prayers etc . ) and occassional ( bathing in the 
Ganges on the occasion of an eclipse, or the like). It is to 
be noted here that, according to the Vaisnava system, of 
these three classes of acts the constant or incumbent ones which 
relate to the devotional w'or.ship of the Ab.solute Being Bha- 
gavan do not operate for bondage but prepare the way for 
the attainment of the Suminnin bonum. 

It is further to be noted in this connection that works 
in general are of three de-scriptions viz. accumulated (’OTSicr) 
current ( f^q’JTRU )> fructescent ( )• Accumula- 

ted works are sucli among those done in former lives 
as have nob yet borne fruit; by the acquisition of right appre- 
liensicn (according to the Vaisnava sj'stem, by the grace of 
Bhakti which jdclJs right apprehensiou as a coiicjiuitaut 
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conaequencQ ), these are burnt or rendered ineffectual. Car- 
ront works are those which are done in the present life ; 
these have no effect on the possessor of right apprehension. 
Fructescent works are such as were done in former lives 
and gave origin to the body now inhabited, determining its 
duration and everything appertaining to the present state ol' 
existence. These works cannot be made void by riglit appre- 
liension; and it is to receive tliereqnital thereof that the mim 
of right aporehension hasto remain for some time in the h dr 
and to experience diverstjoys and griefs. Subsequently to 
the enjoyment thereof — the enjo 3 'ment which is not attendeil 
with a further .desire for attaining effects, the.se woidcs how- 
ever are rendered void. According to the Vaisnava .Sj'stem 
specifically, these fructescent acts also are rendered voiil im- 
mediately hj' the high potency of Bhakti. 

4. The Doctrine of Salvation or Emancipation. 

The .sj'steins all declare that release from transmigr.i- 
tion and from all that it entails, in other words, einaneiiM- 
tion, can be achieved only by acquiring Right Apjjrelieu- 
sion, wliich again in the Vaisnava System is based entirely 
upon Bhakti. Right Apprehension consists in the reco- 
gnition by the soul of itself as distinct from the mind, the 
senses, the bodj’ and all else. 

5 . The Doctrine .about tlie origin of the world. 

That tlie world originated from a material cause 
is likewi.se a doctrine of all the Systems. That out of wliinh 
anything is made or from which anj'thing proceeds is called 
its material cause. Clay' is such a cause of ajar, and gold 
of golden ornament. s. As every' effect must have a mat erial 
Cause, the sy'steins deem the ultimate material can.sti of all 
eltects toll! without a beginning. Of CDUr.''e the world is 
from time to time resolved into elements and then evolved 
again, the gross world being siiblinmted on the occurence 
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of this resolution into its subtle material cause, but as 

these resolutions or mutations have always been taking 

• place, the stream of the world has been flowing on from eter- 
nity. 


Chapter IV. 

To])ics for discussion in the present treatise : 

We have already said that in a treatise dealing with 
the Philosophy of Religion the Anuvandhas or topics for 
discussion are generally four in number ; and for convenience 
to readers these should be enumerated here, viz-(a) Visaya 
or subject matter, which is the same as the object of Reli- 
gion, (b) Sambandha or relation between the subject matter 
and the being that pi-actises religion, (c) Abhidheya or 
the means to be adopted for realising the subject matter, and 

(d) Prayojana or the highest end or object of desire to be 
attained. 

In the benedictory verse it has bsen tacitly indicated 
that ^ri Krsua is the subject matter of the present treatise. 


in other words, Kr.sna is that which this treatise is going 
to establish as the Absolute Being, and which therefore is 
the Object of Vaisiiava Religion ; that the relation between 
Kroua-the Object and the being or subject that follows 
Vaisnava Religion is that between the worshipped object and 
a worshipping subject ;^that Bhakti or devotional cult in all 
the various stages is tlie Abhidheya or means ; and finally 
that Preniauanda (strictly speaking Seva or servitude to the 
Lord Krsna) is the Surainunibonum or the highest end to be 
attained in consequence of realising the Highest person 
Krsno^ To discuss and elucid.ate these four points is the sole 
object of this our liuuible attempt. But in all matters, no 
less in the sphere of religion, nothing can be — nothing shonM 
be — stated, which is not based upon or corroboraLe^l by 
Pramanas. , It is meet therefore to ascertain and exhibit thu 
- nature of Pramaiia in the very beginning. 



BOOK I. 

Chapter I. 

Pranwias or sources of True Knowle<lge : 

In the Vatfcayana Bha:jya on the Nyaya Sutras Praiiirvn 
is thus defined— “sr^TfcTf ITfffmq;’ 

“that whereby a seeker after right knowledge attains the 
same is called a Pramaua”. This <lefinitioa tallies also witli 
its etjMnological ineaniuu viz — "1’' 

is called Pramaua because by it one arrives at Right Ai)|'ri'he- 
n.sion Briefly speaking, therefore, Pramaua is 
or the instriiinental cause of right knowledge (Prama). On 
this j'oint however, viz, that Pramaua is indispensably' neces- 
sary for the attainment of right know’ledge all philobophevs 
agree. Still there is a good, deal of difference as to the 
ninnber of such Parrnauaa or sources of knowledge, and tins 
appears from the following verses : — 

^r^JTR^gr ^ ii 

^'arqrq’f =erf^p:«Tff : sTJTf5F?:i! ii 

’Tkn%fiT 3r?j: il 

Followers of Charvftka admit only one source of know- 
leilgo, viz. Perception. Followoi’s of the Vairesika and 
Buddhistic systems admit two viz perception and Iniereiice. 
The Sauikhya and Yoga systems three viz Perception, 
Inference and Sabda ; but from their treatment it appears 
that they admit, besides, a fourth Pramaiia viz Ar,ii 
(V^ijurina}. Holders of the iNyilya View admit four viz Per- 
ception, Inferunci, '■jab la aul Comparison ("Upama,^. Ct 
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the Mlmanis'sts, those belonging to the school of Pravftkara 
add Arthapatti (Supposition) to the above four, while those 
of the Kumarila school enumerate six in all viz Perception 
Inference, Sabda, Cjinparison, Arthapatti and Anupalahdhi. 
Some Vedantists also, e. g., the followers of the school of 
f?ainkara, recognise these six as we come to know from the 
Vedanta Paribhasa and other allied treatises. Most of the 
Puranas enumerate eight viz those six and Sambhava and 
Aithiya Over and above these we find reference to another 
source viz Ghesta in the Taiitra System. It thus ap- 

pears that the maximum number of Prama.iias as stated in the 
Hindu Scriptures is ten. 

But on a careful consideration it would appear that those 
ten Pramflnas can be reduced into three only viz PercO^ion, 
Inference and ^abda, for the I'emaining others can be shown 
to be identified with one or the other of these three ; e.g., 
Comparison, Arthajiatti, and Sambhava have the main 
character of Inference, while Aiiupalabdhi, Aitihya ( ^f^fl ) 
and Ghesta can be brought under Perception, and Arsa may 
be included in Sab la. That Prainsinas are these three in num- 
ber is admitted by SriMadhwacharyya, and is also the view of 
Manu as we come to know from the text — 

(Chapter XII, 105). * Of these again, the two sources Per- 

1- Besides these three sources of Kuo^’^Iedfre we find another 
viz amvit) referred to in the Bhagavata text-jj^^ 

II Samvit is also recognised as 

an authority in the Garg.a Samhita. It means knowledge 
or self-revela ion acquired by the hearing of, and oontem- 
platioii and deep meditation over, the .scriptural 
texts a;ul perhaps is the same as is referred to by the e j.u- 
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ceptioTi and Inference, it must be admitted, are not found to 
hold good in all casea. Being performed by phenomenal 
beings these two processes are necesaarilj* vitiated by the fiinv - 
defects viz error, inadverfance, proneness to deceive others, 
and incapacity of the different sense organs — the ilefects 
that generally associate themselves with wordlj* men. 
Hence they cannot invariably bold true, and it is not 
safe therefoi'e to accept them as authorities specially in tlm 
sphere of religion. Yet they may be regarded as such only 
when they follow some sort of Sabda or Revelation. Tu 
take concrete instances ; — (Pratyaksa or Direct Perception; 
A juggler makes a show of some magical head in .such a skil- 
ful way that one of the spectators with whose senses the 

nientator Govinda Raja in hi.s interpretation of the e\i>ri>'- 
in Mann’s definition of Dlmrina— thu 
first verse of tho second chapter viz 

11 In his classification of Pranianas as vr 

find in the Satsandarbha, Jiva Goswami however does net 
refer to this Sanivit Pramaua and tho reason is ohviou'>. 
The scriptural texts are regarded as the direct revelation 
of the Absolute Being. Taken as a whole they might he 
regarded as revelation or rather self-revelation (i. e. re- 
velation of the Ilighe.st Self) in the most generie seiiM- of 
the term. But for the purpose of an individual heiiie's 
attaining religious realisaton, this self-revelation must lie 
tran.sfnsed into, and permanently impresssedupon, the indi- 
vidual n\ind, and thereby individualised, so to say, by Itie. 
limitation of a finite self. Thus if Samvit means self-revc- 
lation, it is but one aspect of the generic self-revul.ition - 
the scriptural texts. Hence there is no inconsistency in in- 
cluding this Samvit Pramana within the Sabda or Scrip- 
tural tp.\i.s, and thereby recognising throe and not four 
sources of knowledge. 
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thing comes in direct contact clearly perceives it, and by way 
of recognition ascertains it to be no other than the head of 
his friend that died some time ago. He is thus overwhelmed 
with grief, when suddenly some body whose words he always 
accepts as true removes his eri-or by saying ‘ This head is 
something illusory, and not a real thiiig ’ ; the spectator thus 
.abiding by his words rids himself of all his sorrow and his 
perception is consequently proved a false one. If, again, on 
another day the same juggler show.s a real head, the spec- 
tator would not be inc]itie<I to .iccept it as true uuless and 
until some reliable person directs him to (liat etfeet. Thus 
we see that the admissibility' or not of Perception in the 
present case depencLs entirely upon the words of some trust- 
worthy personage. In other words, Perception as a source of 
knowledge cinnot be regariled as an independent autho- 
rity; the only authoritativenesa it has is a relative one baaed 
upon that of Sabda or Revelation. 

Besides, Perception is vitiated and falsified by reason 
of many defects viz (1) too gi'eat distance, (2) too much near- 
ness, fS) affectation of the sense organs and organs of action, 
(4) restlessness and distraction of the mind, (5) too smallness 
of the thing to be perceived. ((») intervention of something else 
with regard to the thing in question, (7) over powering by 
something else, (8) mixture with a similar thing and (9) non- 
production. To take examples — a bird flying too high above 
in the atmosphere cannot he perceived ; so also is the colly- 
rium in one’s own eyes, so very near to him ; owing to defects 
of the eyesight, ears etc., things cannot be perceived ; a man 
overpowered with passions cannot perceive even a near object 
in broad day light ; atoms — the smallest thing can never be 
perceived ; a thing screened by the wall cannot be percei- 
ved ; stars and planets cannot he seen in the day time owing 
to the overpowering light of bliesau; a drop of water fallen and 
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mixed with a big reservoir cannot be perceived ; cards can- 
not be perceived in a quantity of milk which has not yet 
been transformed into (but may be transformed) the cards. 

^TqTT y rgI^ : iW li Samkhya-Karika, 7). 

We have thus no hesitation to say that philoso[ihjrs 
recognising Perception as the onlj’’ source of knowledge are 
always the butt end of ridicule just in the same way as Ohw- 
vaka was retorted to bj' some body saying “gTSSTf^ 

sl:# srncrff \ ?r?r5qR 

%g3^r%” II “ 0 Charvfika, O Ye believer in Percefitioii aloin', 
why are j^ou sobbling thus in anger, and rimiorse, seeing yimr 
wife become pregnant from co-habitation with a parainonv '. 

In the case of inference also the Sime uutenability would 
appear. Now what is an Inference ? It is a jirocess for 
arriving at a knowledge on the basis of a Vyapti.jhana. The 
latter therefore is indispensably necessary for an inference ; 
it is the s.aine as ‘ natural connection Smoke is technically 
called Vyapj'a (pervaded) and fire Vyapaka (pervader), 
This natural connection or Vyaptijftftna is to be understc'od 
in the sense “ whereever there is smoke, there is tire", but 
not in the sense “ whereever there is fire, there is smoke’’, for 
fire can exist even without smoke, as is well said in Vru-lia^- 
patimifra’s Nyaya Tatparyya commentary — 

The judgment thus involveil is called Vyili tijhana. and 
ou the basis of this judgment the knowledge of fire which 
We arrive at is called an Inferential Knowledge. Tlie Ami- 
iiiana or Hindu Sylloggisin can be brieflj’ slated thus;- whero- 
e\ er there is smoke there is fire ; this mountain is smoky, 
therefore this mountain is fiery. But. accurately sneaking. 
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there are five numbers in every Hindu Syllogism, viz Piati- 
jfia, Hetu, Udaharaiia, Upanaya and Nigamana. (1) Pratijna 

is defined as . that is to say, 

statement of the Sadliya ( e. g. fire wliich is going to be 
established) as being associated with the Paksa (e. g. 
mountain which is that in which the fire inheres) is called 
Pratijna. (2) Hetu is defined as “f^ W 

the sign or inedimn through which the existence 
of fire is inferred ; hence Hetu in the present case is expres- 
sed as ‘because of the smokeness (3) Instance is 

8- universal proposition stating 
the Vyapti, e.g., whatever is smoky is fiery, as the kitchen 
hearth (4;XJpauaya is 5?rn%^%5f^ ?T«lt 

^PTH^his mountain is smoky. (5) Nigamana is 

srr^qi^sr^nme. g. rT5PPrf^cT?iT — Hence the mountain is fiery. 

According to Hindu Logicians, a Syllogism is the most 
strengthened if it consists of these five members. Still 
instances are not rare in which an inference becomes unten- 
able and falsified. From the existence of smoke we cannot 
invariably conclude about the existence of fire. In the 
mountain whei'e fire has just been extinguished by heavy 
showers smoke is visible for some time in greater quantities 
without the existence* of fire. In the rainy season again some 
mountains are found to be smoky though fire does not 
exist at all. Besides, inferential knowledge which is regar- 
ded as tile root of all our tleveloped knowledge in worldly 
attairs is a very oomiilicated process, and as such it is 
not possible to carry on this process in a high degree 
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unless and until our mental power is sufficiently developed, 
and it is not at all possible to grow in the case of an infant 
or one of immature age and intellect. 

Chapter 11. 

AUTHORITATIVENESS OF THE VEDAS. 

It thus appears that the two Pramftiias, Perception and 
Inferenee, cannot be regarded as independent instrumen- 
talities for the attainment of right knowledge simply because 
thej' cannot be relied upon invariabl}’^ in all cases. ^ Tlie 
only reliable authority or source of right knowledge tliere- 
fore is Sabda i.e. the Vedas. And wliy ? Because the Vedas 
being the direct revelation of the Absolute Being (cJgT^ifr ft: 

Vih. 

II, 4, 10.) » are eternally existent handed down to ns tlivoiuli 

L It is to be distineily noted here that in the Vaihii'iva ('.v-i- 
tem Inferenee is not altogether rejected as a Praniana. All 
that is emphasised here is that Inference is not a Praniiuii 
if it is independent of Scriptures, but if an inference is bas- 
ed upon Scriptures it is surely to be regarded as an antlio- 
rity, for the mere fact of the authoritativenoss of Seripture-i 
without any inferential process would yield nothing lait- 
soever ; cf — 

II 

il 

rT^ : II 

(ICiirma inirana tc.'ils eited in the Madtiwa ]lha.sya, p. il.l 
i. The implication o[ iha word here is to be care- 
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tradition from time immemorial, because the Vedas are the 
eternal fountainhead of all knowledge whatsoever, and 
consist of words and imports that are far above wordly 
things. 

To establish the final authoritativeuess of the Vedas on 
a sound basis we must look at first to the fundamental con- 
ceptions regarding them taken as a whole. Now what are 
the Vedas? Tliej' are styled the &bda Brahman which 
again is nothing but a partial asjiect of Brahman and is eter- 
nal. Like Braliiiian the uncaused cause of all beings, Sabda 
Brahman is the original eternal tountainhead of all words 
and ideas. Brahman, Again, is also described as Akasain 
the Sruti Texts, (cf. 

— Chhandogya). Sabda Brahman therefore is 
similarly styled AkaU. Aud apart from the derivative mean- 
ing, the word ‘ Akil’a’ generally means something similar to 
what the Western Science calls Ether. ® According to the 
Scientific theory, again, the infinite Ether in its vibrations 
is regarded as the source of all sounds and words. Besides, 
there is also the Logos theory of the Greeks developed -later 
in Hebrew Thought and appearing in the twofold aspects of 

fully noted. To say that the Scriptures came out of the x-e 
halation of Brahman is simply a childish non-sense. The 
only meaning possible is that the Scriptures stand to Brah- 
man in the same relation as exhalation is to a living being. 
In other words, the Scriplnres are so very important and 
valuable that they may be regarded as if they were consti- 
tuting the very life and essence of Brahman. All that is 
ncce.ssary therefore for the attainment of the realisation of 
Brahman in a clearly defined way is to be found only in the 
Scriptures. This is the same thing as to say that the Rerii)- 
tures are the highest authosity. 

3. Bee appendix. 
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eternal Word and eternal Reason. Thus in agreement with 
the combined implicutione of the Ether Theory and the 
Logos Theory, the Sabda Brahman or the Vedas taken 
collectively and generieally is appropriately styled the 
eternal fountainhead of all concepts and words. The Vedas, 
or, strictly speaking, the generic Veda, being thus identified 
with the eternal Word, what the Hi)idua call the four Vedas 
is to be understood in the sense of ditterent manisfestiitions nf 
the s.aine Sabda Brahman according to time and space. The 
y Furanas also similarly manifest wh.at is already the eter- 
nal word. Though thus manife.stations acconliiig to time 
and space, the four Vedas and the Puranas are yet to be 
regarded as eternal and above the limitations of time and 
space just in the same way as Bhagavftn the mo.st priinnval 
and eternal Being, manifesting Himself differently at 
different times and in different spaces as Nflniyana and the 
other incarnations, ever retains His own Eternity nndistiu'- 
bed. Such being the fundamental conception about tlie 
Vedas, there can be no gainsaying the fact that the Vedas are 
(and ought always to be) regarded as the highest authority 
in all matters. Again, both the east and the we.st regard 
perception and inference as two sonrces of knowledge ; iiml 
these are nothing but words and ideas subject to tlie liiiii- 
tations of time and space. If, therefore, limited words and 
ideas are regarded as sources of knowledge, there can he no 
doubt that the eternal vrord, subject to no limitations, and 
tne .source of all conceivable and inconceivable words and 
ideas, must be regarded as an authority par excellotiee. 
'I'lie anthoritativeness of the Veda.s, in other words, is' 
!il)S(ilute and iudepeiideut, while tlmtof the two other soni'ces 
-Percejition ami inference — is only a relative and dependciitj 
one. 
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This independent sole anthoritativeness of the Vedas 
has been fully recognised by the great sage Badarayaua 
in his Bi'ahmaii sutra and also by many authors of Smrti 
texts. Thus from the Sutra 

l (H. I| H) we know that a theory 
which rests exclusively ou arguments tlerived from human 
reasoning may at some time or place be disestablished by 
ai’guinents devised by people more skilful in reasoning, and 
that again by others more skilful, and so on. In other 
words, owing to the unlimited diversity as to the nature 
of intellect in the beings that carry on argumentation, the 
varieties of argumentation are necessarily numberless and 
no one can positively assert that his is the best and highest 
argumentation and that reasoning can go no further. This 
ill-foundedness of human reasoning is moreover evident from 
the facta that the arguments put forward by the ablest 
intellectual giants like Buddha, Ulukya, Aksapada, Ksapan- 
ka, Kapila, Patafijali and others do not tally with one an- 
other, nay, they are oft“n times contradictory and 
no one can definitely assert itself in preferencs to others. 
The conclusion from all this, as summed up by the ablest com- 
mentators on the Sutras like Samkarn, Ramanuja, Madhvgr 
charyya and Vidyftbhusana is that with regard to supersen- 
buous matters Scripture alone is authoritative and that rea- 
soning is to be applied only to the support of Scripture. In 
agreement with this, the great expounder of the Dharmasa- 
stras — Manu also says — ‘ He who supports the teaching of 
Rsis and the doctrines as to sacred duty with arguments not 
conflicting with the Veda, he alone truly knows sacred duty”. 
( Manu XII, lOfi ) 

Similarh’, on Sutra T, I, 3 3jrr^?Tif»rr=rra[ fore- 

most commentators agree that Brahman the Absolute, Being 
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being I'aised above all contact with the senses, is not an 
object of perception or of the other means of proof, but to be 
known through Scriptures alone and by Scriptures we are 
to undei’stand the four vedas, the Bharata, the Pancharatra 
and other allied treatises. ^ 

This view about the authoritativeness of the Vedas we 
also find in the Bhagavata Purfina where the great sage 
Vyasa says that the Veda alone is the best e 3 ’e for iiioii, 
gods and other beings to see the Absolute Being in His intri- 
nsic nature — in body as well as in splendour and gr.-in- 
deur. 

The r|uestion now' arises — “What is the denotation i t 
the word Veda ' Does the word Veda denote onlj' the four 
Scruptures Rk, Yajuli, Saman and Atharvan, or are the 
Itihasas and Puranas also to be regarded as Vedas i Tlie 
answer is not far to seek. Owing to the very great vast- y 
ness and highly complicated nature of the Vedas, and in 
view again of the short span of life and scanty intel- 
lect of human beings in this Kali age it is not at all pos.sihle 
for a man in his whole life time to acipiire a comjdete mas- 
tery over the Vedas wdiich thus remain unintelligible to 
men. Indeed in ages long gone by w'hen the span of human ^ 
life w'as not short and intellect w'as verj' great, it was possible ^ 
for the sages that le<l a purely ascetic life to study and 
master the entire Ved.is. But those very sagos, it i.s curious 
to note, understood one and the same Veda in difierent lighls, 
as is evident from their statements that are often times ^ 
conflicting. The true import of the Vedas thus remained 
([uite in the dark, and to make it clear appeared the Puifmas 

1- < i . i 

II, hkamlaimraaa U xt l iml 
in 1/11“ A]fl•lll\^aiJl^a^^^l.va, p. 10. 
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tbx’ough the instrumentality of the great sago Vyasa who 
is nothing but an incarnation of the Absolute Being. The 
Purauas, therefore, serve merely as an interpxetor of the 
Vedas. Those portions of the Vedas which are now lost 
to us can be inferred to have once existed through the medium 
of the corresponding ideas in the Puranas. Moreover, in 
some places we find ideas tersely or vagely put in the Sruti 
Texts, and whose very ideas ar.‘ clearly elucidated in the Pura- 
nas. As has been well said in the if.ihribharata and in the Manu 
snii'ti — "The meanings of the Vedas must bo made clear by 
means of the Itih.asas and Pnr.anas ” (cf. 

51^ — ‘^atsandarbha, p. 7.). 

The Pur.lnas therefore are to be regarded as a supple- 
ment to the Vedas, and this is evident from the very name 
which word in Sanskrt means ‘that which fills up 
or supplements ’. A supplement can not be different in 
kind from that which is supplemented. The defective part 
or parts of a gold bangle is made good by gold alone 
and not by any oth t metal. 

J The relation, however, which thus appears between the 
Vedas and the Puranas is not one of pure identity but 
of non-diflference as well as difference — non-difference 
because both are revealed, and dift’erence because -while in 
the Vedas proper differences in accentuation like Udatta, 
Anudatta, Svai’ita etc. are minutely and carefully observed, 
there is no such thing in the texts of the Puranas. This 
conclusion about the Puranas being Vedas is corroborated 
by various Scriptural te.xts viz (1) “ Oh Maitreyi, Rk, Yajuli 
Saman, Atbarvun, Itilulsa and Pnrana came out directly and 
easily from the Ab'iolute Being as if they were manifest in 
His exhalation (o:^ 
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— Maitr. Up. VI, 32) ; also Vrh. IV, 4, 10; (2) •• The All— aee- 
in'T Beinsr created from all His mouths Itihasas and Purauas- 
the Fifth Veda ” I ^ 

/ OCef m. ^2, 39, (3) “lain 

studying, 0 Lord, Rk Veda, Yajurveda, Samveda, Atharv 
an-the Fourth Veda, and Itihasas and Puranss the Fifth in 
serial order of the Vedas” 

qgqwfTriTO 5^^ ’Tsq*? ^*1— 

Chhii. VII, 1, 2 ; (4) The same fact thus corroborateil is 
strengthened further hy a great number of texts of tlie \ ;iyu 
PuiTiiia, the Skanda Puraiia, the Bhavisya Parana and othei s 
which however it is difficult to quote here in full for want 
of space. ^ 

The Vayu Parana states further a .special i;pasoii uhy 
the Puranasare regarded as the fifth Teda. While in the 
Vedas Rk and others we find amongst other things an account 
of the performance of sacrificial rites by the agency of the 
fourfold personalities called Rtvik, Adhvaryyu, Udgatft 
and Brahma, there is no such thing to be found in the Pur- 
anas. On the other hand, the portions of the Vedas called 
Akhjuina, Upakhyana, Gath9. and Kalpa are elaborately 
dealt witlj in the Purfwias, and hence a Purina is defined as 
one treating of five topics. These five main topics consist 
of cosmogony, description of the earth, the doctrine of the 
cosmic ages, the exploits of deities, saints and heroes, 
accounts of the incarnations of Visnu, the genealogies of the 
solar and lunar races of kings, rules about the worshi^iof 
God and deities by means of prayers, fasting, votive ofiernigs, 
pilgrimages and the like. The conclusion of tlie I'ayu 
Parana is thus a settled one, viz, that the portions that are 
ter.sel}’’, implicitly and vaguely stated in the Rk ami others 


1 . .See S ppc ndix 
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are elucidated in the Puranas. In other words, the Furaiias 
are the same as the Vedas. ^ 

Again we come to know from the Matsya Parana that 
the implicit portio ns of the Rk and others, referred to above, 
were indeed current in toto in the celestial region amongst 
gods in the shape of hundred crores of slokas, but seeing 
the intellect of human beings not sufficient to grasp and 
retain such a big volume, the Absolute Being appearing as 
the Incarnation Vya.sa simplided and codified these hundred 
crores of slokas into a sj’stem of four lacs of verses and 
exposed them amongst human beings in the shape of eigh- 
teen volumes. Thereby also the same conclusion is arrived 
at, viz, that the Piiriinas are not different from the Vedas. * 

In the Siva Parana also the same idea is expressel 
somewhat elaborately thus : — • The great sage and incarna- 
tion Krsua Dwaipayana by way of analysing the entire Veda 
made out a classification of the same into the four — ^Rk, 
Yajuh, Saman, and Atharvan, for which act of analysing 
his name is Vedavyfisa (the word Vyflsa C'..ming from root 
to analyse). By the same" Krsna Dwaipayana the con- 
tents of the entire Puniiia, still in vogue amongst the gods 
in the shape of hundred crores of verses, were codified and 
consummated into four lacs of verses in order that they in 
this less elaborate form might suit human intelligence.^ 
And the contents of these four lacs of verses were separately 
expounded amongst mankind by eighteen different sages 
Brahma, Skanda etc., whence evidently is the classification 
of eighteen Puranas. The number eighteen is, however, not 
to be understood in the sense that the different Puranas were 
composed by eighteen personages, for in that case the 

Sec Apiicnch.v. 
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Purftnas would, contrary to fact, be regarded as non- 
eternal. 

Although the Purtinaa ai*e thus included in the ^ eila*', * 
yet fi'om one point of view their superiority over the four 
Vedas Rk etc. cannot be denied. The authors of the Hindu 
8astras, for reasons best known to themselves, have specitically 
laid down that to the «tudy of the four vedas only the twics 
born classes are entitled, and that the SuJra class as woll 
as women in general are excluded from the right of stiidymi; 
them. To the study of the Puranas, however, all loeii, 
irrespective of caste, s'x, ago etc., are ociually < iitit 1 -d. 
The only reason for this csinopolitaii character of the I’nr- 
Jlnas is that althougli they deal with varieties of topiC' their 
subject matter is centred round one j oint fi-oin the know- 
ledge of which no body is barred, and that point is' devotio n 
and prayer to tlie Ab so lute Being .’ Realisation of the 
Absolute Being and the means thereto cinnot, in the Fa riu'ss 
of things, be the birth-right of a few s'd ‘ot classes, an 1 th r ■ 
is no reason whatsoever why women and isudras — the creat si 
beings of one and the same Almighty Being — should hi 
excluded from the right of attaining the Summum bonuiii 
of life. As has been well said in the Skanda Pura-ia, 
Prabhfisakhanda-" The name of the Absolute Bein<r Ki’->iia 
which is the sweetest of all, — the eternal fountain-liea 1 to 
supply sweetness to all tilings, which is the highest bliss of 
all blis.«es — the eternal spring from which flow all streams 
of bliss, and which is the absolutely real hmit of the eternal 
creeper-like Vedas, and is a thing not at all earthly hut 
made up of pure chit — thi.s name ICrsiia, when uttered once 
at least in faith or without faith, raises all beings wlialso- 
ever higli up from the trammels of mumlane existence. 
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In this important fact of their being accessible to all 
beings lies the superexcellenee of the Purftiias. Besides, 
the Pnraivas are also to be regarded as higher than the Samhi- 
ta texts of Manu, Yajfiavalkya and others for the reason that 
the personality of their expoumler Vyasa far surpasses 
that of Manu and others. It ha.s been well said in the Pad- 
ma Purana'-“ Even Hira’i 3 mgirbha Brahma and others 
could not realise what the great sage Vj'asa realised. He 
knew what others knew, but tliere were manj' things known 
to him which were not known to others. Heroin lies the 
superiority of V^vasa over others”. In this connection, 
however, it is to be noted that the theory of eternal cycle 
of creation being accepted there cannot be one Veda-VyiVa 
but mail}'. Ill the Visnu J’lirfiua I’lirahira says “My son 
Vyasa, in^je'2f5th Manvainani, !inaly.sed the Veda into four. 
A siinila^inalj'sis of the Vedas is effected by man}'' other 
Vya.sasTanil Iw m\’s df. In the four Yngas at dift’‘rent csmles 
of erealion tho diffnv'ut branehos of the Vedas are expounded 
by difterei^t V\'asas. Of those Vj'a.sas, tlie one that appeared 
in the 28th Mauvantara in the Dwapara Yuga and revealed 
the Mahirbharata a.s well a.s the Bhfigavata is an incarnation 
of the Absolute Being and a.s such is .superior to others ”. 
(Ill, 4, 2-5). 

The superiority of the Parana — Vedas over the four 
vedas, which is thus indicated, may be further strengthened 
by other important facts. The central theme of the Vedas is 
indeed to aim at Right Apprehension; in other words, tlie 
Prama in tho Vedas is knowledge of, and constant devotion xud 
prayer to, the Absolute Being. But from the manner of 

1. Kce Ai)i>ciicli.\. 
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treatment it is hardly possible to understand this main issue. 
From the fact that there is apparently no consistency bet- 
ween the beginning and the conclusion as well a.s from tlie . 
constant reference to Viniyoga, it appears as if the Vedas 
aim at ritualistic observances, and this very fact has been er- 
roneously taken by the MimilinsS. Philosopher Jaimiiii as the 
supreme end of life. The mere act of performing sacrificial 
rites in strict accordance with the injunctions laid down, 
though it might be useful as an auxiliary process, can never 
by itself and rvithout any reference to the knowledge there- 
of be the suinmum-bonum of life. Such a theory seiMih 
rather absurd and ridiculous — it does not tally at all with any' 
of the extant religious theories of the world. Religion, if it 
is properly called Religion, is based upon man’s intuitive 
belief or faith in the Absolute Being. This intuitive belief 
may at first appear as blind faith, but by strict adherence to 
certain principles, by a constant earnest practice of the.se 
principles, the blind faith becomes developed into a clear 
vision and true knowledge of the Absolute Reality. This 
important fact constitutes the essential chracteristic of all 
religions of the civilized nations of the world, and this very 
fact is the preeminent characteristic of the religion of the 
Hindus al.so. 

The Vedas, there£ore,.caimot but aim at Right Appreluiu- 
sion of the Absolute Reality. But this vital point— rather 
the only point-lies hidden in the Vedas as a crux. It is a hard 
knot which it is not at all possible for the scanty intellect of 
human beings specially of the Kali age to rend asunder. 'I’he 
great sage Vyasa having analysed the Vedas realised this 
dilticulty, and out of sincere compassion for His Beiiig.s expre- 
sserl thi.s in clear terms. Moreover, coininentators on the 
Vedns — 1) dh aijC.eiit and modern, uiulerstood them in dill'e- 
reiit lights, ami hence it i,s not at all possible to make out^ 
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the true im^'ort of the Vedas from amongst the various commen- 
taries This true meaning therefore has been expressed by the 
expounder himself in the supplementary Vedas, the Purauas. 
Thus it is stated in the Naradlya Purana-“ There is no doubt | 
that the meaning of the Vedas is firmly established in the Pura- 
iias”. ^ Indeed different commentators have tried in their 
own way to unravel the moaning of the Vedas, but in view of 
the inumerable branches of the Vodic studj’’, what these 
commentators have really I'ead sterns rather too meagre and 
insignificant, ami with this .scanty knowledge it is simply a 
veritable impudence on their } ait to set up a meaning of the 
illimitable oc'an of ved'C study. Besides, when the analyser 
of the Veda.s liimsdf lui« niad> a full ex]X)aition and eluci- 
dation thereof in tlie shape of tli > Purauas, it is .sim]dy a fooli-sh 
act to grope in th • dark by way of going through the forcid 
artific al coimuentarie.s of a few so called Pandits of medio- 
crat intelh'ct and 1 ■ariiliig. Furth>r, it is to b-* noted that 
though many ixirtioiis of the Vedas which are not now 
accessible to us can be inferred to have once existed from the 
corresponding ideas now to be found in the Smrti texts of 
Mann and others ^^3^8 1 
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1 , 3), but the Puitinaa contain many things that can be found 
at present neither in the V edas nor in the Sraiti texts. This 
fact also proves the superiority of the Purauas over the 
l^rutis and Sinitis. Hence he who lias studied the Vedas 
along with the six subsidiary studies as well as the Hmitis 
but not the Purauas, can never be called a truely learned 
one”.* 


Although the authoritativeiiess of the Purauas i.s thus 


n 
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established, yet there arises another doubt as to thf'ir final 
admissibility. “ From the Matsj'a Purana^ we come to 
that the Kali'a period has three main pliases, viz-(l) tlv' Salt- ^ 
wika Kalpa in which owing to the preponderance ot tlo 
Sattwa Guna, faith in the glory of the Absolute Being ILui 
is manifest every where ; (2) Kajnsa Kalpa in which oamhj; 
to the preponderance of the Kajas Ouna the simjile faith m 
Hari degenerates into that in Hiranyaga)'bha Ih'ahina, ,i 
remote aspect of th" Absolute, (.3) Tfimasa Kal] a in nliali 
owing to tlie preponderanc'' of the Tanias Guna ailh v iici' 
to Siva as well as to p'^rformanc > of sacrifices b’^eonr ]ae(l. mi 
nant. Accoi’dingly, the Pnranas also ap^ieared at did i iit 
Kalpa periods in th^se three different phas''s. and men of in diu- 
crat intellect ai’e at a lo.ss to make out which of thos ■ is tli' 
most adnilssible and th'‘b\st authority. And this iiribiliti 
is owing to their ignorance of the important fact kid douii 
in the Hari Yam#a viz that as in the Veda, in th'‘ Kamfiuiii.i, 
in the Mahabharata, .so in the Purana — in n hatever phas ■ n 
appears, glory of the Absolute Being is sung imiihcitly m 
explicitly from tin* h -ginning to the end ’. To reinoN'- this 
doubt the Matsya Purana states clearly nhlch uf 
the Puranas are Satkika, Avhicli are Ilajasika and which Tain- 
sika ; anil to d-'t •rmin'' th-* coinpaiwtiv* exc diene * ot thes” tin - - 
classes of Purana it further st.at -s tliat thos^- ot the SattN ik.i 
cla'-'s are the b ‘st in view of the fact that prepond -rano > of 
th'* Sattva Guna in which the two other Guna.s are compi -red 
pre|iares the mind for that state of calmness and C')m])osiir' v 
in uhleh, as if on a clean miiTor, the ever flowing grac'of 
God b>com.''s clearly i-ofloeted i.e. absorb -d, and th* niiiiil 
thus eonstitut''d can ent'Ttaiii a hope for realisation of lli'‘ 
Absolut - [d -a. 


1. See Ai)iir-ndi.\. 
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Chapter III. 

SUPREME AUTHORITATIVENESS OF 
THE BHAOAVATA. 

The superioritj' of the Siittvika Puranas being thus 
establishefl, there arises still another difficult}'. In the 
Puranas of this class we find Bralunan described differently 
jp different plae *s, viz, as j>o.e.s'ss''d of attribut'-s, as devoid 
of attribut --s, as ])oss"ss -d of the only attribute knowledge, 
as unintelligent, and so on. Tli > question now is. How to 
reconcile thes'' different th -(nne.s so as to arrive at the best 
theory about the Absolute It'ality { A reconciliation however 
is iTOssible only if we look to the Brahman Sutras composed 
by the same .sage Veda Vyasa. But, again, the Sutras them- 
selves are written in such a concis ' form that it is very difficult to 
make out the true meaning which the author had in view. Indeed 
the word Sutra is d(*finefl as ‘one of the fewest jiossible 
words, unambiguous, weighty, with ■wide application, without 
a superfluous letter in it, au<l faultless.’ ^ To unravel the 
meaning of the Sutra.s att‘“in))ts have been made by different 
commentators e. g. Vowdhayina, Taiika, Yadava, Nimvtirka, 
Madhwadifii'yya, Sainkara, RAmanuja, Valadeva VidyA- 
bhmana and others in their respective commentaries or 
Bhasyas. These commentators, it cannot he denied, were 
all intellectual giants equally possessed of a wonderful power 
of reasoning ; and so tlieir attempt must no doubt be regar- 
ded as commendable. But the difficulty lies in the fact that 
they do not agree with one another. Being unmindful of 
the true function of a BhAsya,* each tried his best to set up 

1. Tlie vei he is— ' 

2. The Inie fiiiir-lioa of a Bhashya lies in the explanation of the 
wokIs of a Sulia in aeeor<Tanee with the general ho<ly of the 
^tilra.s ah well as ia the explanation of ith own woiils. 
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his owntheory bicsed however on different Sruti Texts severully 
Bidccbed for his own purpose, snd in so doing, it luigiit h(> 
that they were guided by their own biases. Bacon luiglit 
have advanced liis own pet theory that in all scientilic inves- 
tigation as also in interpreting things the mind must bu 
got rid of the fourfold phantoms, but such a valuable doct- 
rine lives more in theory than in practice. No body law 
ever been able to explain a philosophical tlifory witli an milna- 
ss''d mind — in Europe as well as in India. Had it lx*eu so th i" 
would not have been soinany difterentint'^rjiretor.sof oiw and tlw 
same Hegoliau Theory as ilc'iVggart, Wallac >. Caird ami 
others. 

In the face of these different commentaries it is very ditii- 
cult for one to cIiost from amongst them th'' true, m ■nuing of 
the Sutras. That which is absolutely true can bo one and on' 
only. Singularity is the inseparable characteristic of truth. 
The pragmatic value of a thing is determined nut simjily by 
truth but also by an allsided apjdicability. 

Consp(iueutly, the tnie nr'auing of the Sutras, which con‘<- 
titut''.« the true theory of tlv‘ Vedanta, can b' ou'‘ and on ‘ only, 
and that again b'coni ■« charmingly true which coinbiivs within 
itsdf all of them and y.-t transcmils them. Herein lies the l^st 
reconciliation of differences. Unity irresjjective of dillereiic s 
is a mere empty alrstractiou — an illusion so to say — a mei-e \uid 
ending in a fuss. The Iljgeliau Dialectic recognise, s as real or 
concrete unity that alone in which the differences are adimit 'd 
aud eomiueyed, and which is thus tmity-in-rViff'renccs. I'U' 
((uestion now i.s — 'How to get hoH of that meaning of tin* Sfil- 
r.as whicJi i.s ill reality one and true.’ Tlvire is only one u ay 
of getting at it. If then* is available once .such Purfiiia wliicli 
mnd.-iiiis in a nutshell, as it were, the of all ill- 

1>.‘\ ‘111 'd Sedptu 'al texts, — Itihnsas and Puranas, and at thi 
sam ■ tlinj which ascertains the realni'aning of the Brahman 
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Sutras, tlion and th-in only a reconciliation of all the different 
definitions and descriptions of Brahman that are to be found 
in the Sattvika Puraiias, as well as of all the different commen- 
taries on the Brahman Sntras is possible. And that sacred 
treasure-trove of the Hindus, that illuminaLing Sastra -which is 
regarded by Vaisnavas as the crest jewel of all scriptural texts 
of the Hindus, is the famous Bliilgavata Pui’aiia expounded by ^ 
the sage Vyasa. Wliat tli^n is this Bhagavata Puraua, and why 
is it to be regarded as th“ b st final aufhoritj’’ in the matter of 
Hindu Rdigion witli sji^eial r 'h'rene' to its Visnuit'' Sect / 

That Parana u li.ch contains eighteen thousand verses in 
twelve Skandhas (Books) and which begins with an explana- 
tion of th"' sacred Gayatii i<^ call si the Bhagavata Purana.’- 
The sag'' Vyasa aft'-r having revealed all the oth^r Pnranas 
comimsed the Bralunau Sutras. But the Sutras happened to be 
couched in such a language and style that it was not at all easy 
to draw out tho^ meaning underlying th^ni. The wonderful 
and inconc'ivablo acts of the Absolute Lord, indicative of His 
omnipotenc', t-'inpered and dominated by His Infinite Bliss 
and graceful charm, was involved in the Sutras in such an am- 
biguous and imiilicit form that the author hims'‘lf whose object 
was to exjiress th'-'in cl'-arly could not b* satisfied with - this. 

He divin'-d this difficulty in hi.s spiritual meilitation, and in that 
state of ecstacy got lu)l(l of th'* Bhagavata Purfina iind vf'vcti- 
led the sam'* to th-* view of maukiiid with the sol^ intention 
that it would s *rv(' as his own commentary on his own work 
the Brahman-Siitras. The dominating feature and inarke<l 
superiority of tliis Piirana lii*.s in th* fact tliat in the prop*r un- 
derstanding of its coat *uts is jKjssible an adeijuate reconcilia- 
tion of all th * scri])tural textsot th * Hindus; and this follows as 
a eo.’ollary from the fact that th* beginning v'rsi is noilnng 
but an elucidation of tli* wicivd Gayatri. Truly has it h *<*11 

1. bee Apiicudix. 
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said in the Garuda Piufuia— “The Bliagavata Parana ia tin 
boat inti'i’protation of the Brahman Sutras, the unfolder of the 
meaning underlying the texts of the Mahabharata, and tin 
supreme Bhasya on the Gayatri ; it teems with the meaning of tin • 
Vedas, Rk and others ; as Saman is to the Vedas, so it is to 
all the Pnranas ; it is the direct revelation of the Absolute Lonl, 
and consists of eighteen-thousand verses divided into Iwiivo 
skandas.^ To elucidate this vital point it is but meid that • 
should exiilain the first sloka of the Bhagavata in its b .iriii^f 
upon the Brahman Sutras and the Gflyatri. 

A thorough exposition of the First Verse of the Bhrig.niUa 
as the unfolder of th" true morning of the Brahman Sutr.is and , 
the Gayatri : — 

The first sloka runs tlms — 

^ tri: vftjrfe ii 

Th'=‘ Vedftnta Sutras b°gin with th'' Sutra ^%}T»Tr 
^TRTT Tlr ■n ther -fore the enquiry into Brahman 'I’li' in 'iin- 
ing of the , Sutra is involved in th ■ latter half of th'“ alxjve veis* 
vrar srrf^ vfijril:. The uord Brahman in thn Sutra deno- 
tes the High'-st Person who is essentially free from 

all imperfections and piossesses nuinb'*rless class -s of auspicious 
( ^STT^cT ’• ^ ahsolut'dy different from those qualities that ar' 
to !)■' found in civateil beings) qualities of nnsnrpassabl'' excel- 
lenc S''Conflarily, tlw t 'rra Brahman is applied toany thingtliat 
jioss -ss's th" quality of givatn'*ss, but pirimarily d'-notes that 
which poss 'ss'sgr'atn 'ssof essnitial natur ‘ as well asofipialui ‘S 
in uiilimit‘<lfullii"ss, andsuch a thing isonly thi Lord of all. 'I'lu 

1 . See Appendix. ' 
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caso is analogous to that of the term which denotes pri- 

marily the Absolute Lord and secondarily the incarnations of 
the Absolute and also any holy XKjraon. This latter distinction 
is clearly expressed by the two won Is and 

of which the former is ap 2 ’>liod only to the Absolute R'^ality Sri 
Krsua, the subject matter of this treatise, and the latter to those 
whose Lordliness is not absolute but dependant upon or relative 

to the Absolute Krsna. Thus th<> word Brahman in the 

Sutra surely m ^ana the ultimate Ideality — the Lord of all, and 
hencj is identical witli This very conception of 

the Absolute is attach-'d to the word in tlij Bhagavata 

sloka. How ? The word q?; in Samskrt means, tamongst other 
things, 'chief, and this ehiefness maj’ be with resjeeot to a 
small class or grouse of things, e. g. Devadatta is the chief of 
the class of boys in this college. But by reason of the Hyper- 
connotation of terms called the word 

here must moan the foremost chief — the chief of the highest 
class of things ; and this can b' no other than the Absolute 
Being-tho Ultimate Ki'ality ( ) — the Greatest of all, 

Brahman. It is to be noted further that this ultimate Reality 
is the soul of all, and yet stands above all; that is to say. It is 
both Transcendent and Imnum mt, just in the same way as the 
sun according to Hindu conc'ptiouis the origin of the rays and 
yet something dill' 'rent from th- rays themselves. 

Next th 3 woivl Hf. vati vely th ■ word m ‘ans ‘ desire 

for knowledge’ (of Braluiian), and. as Kamauuja has truly said, 
'' this knowledge which the Vedanta texts aim at inclncatins.’' is 
the knowl 'dg-* oth''r than tlic imwe knowledge of the sense of 
sentenc -s, and i.s denoted by .such syiiouymon.s terms as 'Eq(«T, 
^'1®- ( '• •’ mi’ditatioiij. M ith this view agree the Scri- 
ptural t.-'xb viz, — Having known it, let him ^'ractis ■ medication 
(, Vih. Up. IV, 4„21 ); “.M slitate on the S-lf as Om l’ 2 >. 
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II ’2. O'): ’‘L't a inan ninlitate on the S'*!! onl}* as his world” 

( Yvh, Ui'. I, 4. lol. “The Self istoh' sighted, to b’ h^'ard, to 
he ivfloctod on, to be meditated upon” ( Vrh. UpIV, o.b). ^ledi- 
tation ag-iin moans stead}' remembrance, i.e. a continuity of 
steady remembrance unintemipt'^d like the flow of oil, in agree- 
ment with the Scriptural passage which declares stead}' reiw'- 
mbrance to be the moans of releas', viz,-“On tlmatlalninent of 
remembrance all tlv' tics are loosni'-d” (Chhfi. Up. VII, 2(), 2 ). 
This conception is also iuvloved in the word in t!i ‘ 

sloka which in Samsk't is the fii’st person plural form of th* 
root ^ (to mnlitat Th ' plural numb >r in the m'i h 
implies that the Absolute Lord Krsiia is the object of medit- 
ation not only of Vyasa the expounder of the PuiTinas, hut 
also of all beings oxi.sting at all times and in all spaces, as well 
as of all the difteront innumerable s 'condaiy Lords or High 
Priests that are the different aspects of the Absolute and servo 
as the kuowers of tlm sdves of the innuur’rable beings in the 
innumorable Bral imriiujas. 


Xow we conm to the word ^r^arr?!:. To explain this we 

must stat ■ at first that tli'To are two parts in the Veda, viz — ■ 
(aj the Kannakunda dealing with rituals or performances of 
sacrificial rites, and (b) th* Jnauakrinda dealing with know- 
ledge of or devotion to Brahman. Tlu Karmakanda is thi 
earlier part, since th' Srut-s. s*(*ing that individual souls 
forg-tting Ih'dr natural function of devotion lecom’ addict'd 


to and take delight in the transient eft’oets of thj ilava 
Sakti. first satisfy th ‘in witli such thing.s, and with that obj 'ct 
enjoin til 'acts of .‘■acrific 's and tin like uh'T'by tlmytakr' 
bii-th in<lifl*r'nt r'gionslike earth, elysium etc., and in this 


u.i\ gradually withdrawing th(.ir mind from tlmse transitory 
t\oil(lly obj e.ts t 'acli tb mi in the long run .sorn 'thing p -rma- 
mmt I. e. knowl'dg' of Brahman. Tim .syst 'in of Philos ipUy 
bas'id on the earli 'r ]iart isc.dl-d the Pur va Mimamsa anil 
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that on th'i lattar part is called the Uttara Mimamsa or Ved- 
anta. Since, then, the fruit of sacrificial rites as enjoined in 
the Mimamsa Sj’-stem is limited and non-permanent, and since 
the effect of Brahman jhana enjoined in the latter Mimamsa is 
nnlimited and permanent, the Brahman Sutras b3gin with 
the statement that Brahman is to be known after the know- 
ledge of Vedic rites has previously taken place and effected 
the preparatory stage of th'' mind. And the meaning hereby 
indicated i.s ex])r(',ss''d by tl c two words for tlie word 

m''a 7 is ‘after' and mean.s ‘for tins reason.’ Again, tin 

two charact''ristics of limit' dn-'ss and non|)ermanpnce attached 
to the fruit of Vedic rites imply tliat this fruit which con- 
sists in the enjoyment of elysium etc. is variable in charac- 
ter and hence not true, whereas the other two character- 
istics of ‘ unliraitedness and permanence’ attached to 
Brahmanjfmna indicate that this is true and real, for 
unehangeableness is inseparably connected with truth and 
reality ; and it is this belief in its truth that induces us to 
inculcate the knowledge of Brahman, in otherwords, induces 
us to seek after that pure bliss or Prerailnanda which comes 
as an inevitable consequence of the knowledge or devotion to 
the Absolute. The Absolute Being, therefore, cannot but 
be true, for the knowledge and blu^s constitute the very 
essence of the supreme body of the Absolute Lord. Hence 
the Absolute Lord has been described as True 

in the sloka. 

Moreover, the word derivatively means 
“that which is beneficial to an e.xistent one’’ — “that to 
whose existence the exi.*-tencp of all beings i.s due, and hence 
the ever-existeut non =decayiiig Ultimate lieality ”. It is 
also ao Ujialakiana an 1 .so implies ‘ itself as well as the 
» two other eoneomitant attributes of knowledge aud bliss,’ 
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for the ^ruti says st^ (Tait. II, I, 1 ) ; 

in other words, the Absolute Being is Satchkhinanda — 
Vigraha. 

The expression viraT explains the 

reason why the Absolute Being is called the foremost chief 
( ), On the authority of the Ainarkosa text 

5 WIWI! synonyms of are house, body, lustre and 

prowess) the word here is to be taken in the sense of 
power or luininosity ; and the word means that wliich 

deludes, and this delusion can be the eflect oi no othei' 
thing than the Maya Sakti of the Absoluts Lord. Tlie 
expression, therefore, means ‘ that which by the sole instru- 
•mentalit}' of its auspicious power and lustre overthrow.s 
its own ^akti — the Maya’; and the instrumental case in 
indicates that in overpowering the Maya Sakti the 
power and glory of the Absolute Lord has the greatest 
capacity — nay, it is only the glory or bliss-potency of the 
Ab.solute Lord tliat can do this, for what else can possibly 
conquer Mft}-)! which being but one kind of Bakti of the 
Absolute is mighty enough to produce manifold wonderful 
creation and effects in the universe. This very' idea also 
occurs in the Gita text— I 
ITJ^ JTPrr^ ^ ll— vn, 14. Herein lit s 

the absoluteness of the Absolute. Tire words 
vrTRT explained just now indicate further that 
though the Maya is hnt a Sakti of the Absolute Lord, yet 
the Latter by dint of Uis inconceivable unfathomable bli.'-.s 
])otoncy is not affected in the least by the effect of Maya. 
On tlio other hand, tbe Absolute lord in His intrinsic self- 
lirxid i.s a dillercnt from Maya — or, to .speak in other word.s, 
till) Al)solnt.o being Satchid.MJiaiida bc.-i,..' to Miiva the relation 

V 

oi* (lijleroiico jiy well us 
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The fact that the Absolute is true has led soma 

Vedantists to conclude that the world is false, the sum and 
substance of their theory being “ Brahman is true, the world 
is false, the individual soul is but identical with Brahman 
-and nothing wliatsoever But, as will be fully discussed 
later on, this theory of the opponent Vedantist is entirely 
untenable, and accordingly the external world should not 
be regarded as false but true. It is to be noted; 
however, that there is a diliereuco hatweeii the truth of 
Braninan and that of the world; while Brahman is ahso- 
lately true, the world is relatively' so ; in other words, what- 
ever existence the woi'ld has is all due to the existence of 
the Absolute Lord. It is with this object in view that the 
Absolute Lord has been described as Satya in the sloka, 
and this view is corroborated by a volume of scriptural texts 
e. g. “ True of the true, PrSnas (i. e. subtle and gross ele- 
ments) are true, (He is) True ct those ’ — (Vih. II, 3) which 
evidently indicate that, while the world consisting of subtle 
and gross things is true, the Absolute Lord is absolutely 

true. 

Tims after all the sense of the first sfitra of the Ved- 
anta is clearly shown to be involved in tlie latter 
half of the first sloka of the Bhagavata Purana. Let ns 
next try to show how the sense of the second, third and 
fourth sutras is involved in the first half of the same sloka, 
viz,— 3T?rrnT^ etc. 

A thing can be defined in two ways, viz (1) by pointing 
out its essential marks (2) pointing out 

its collateral marks ( )■ ^ *^'^y 

gai'iled as eorrespijndiug to the logical Definition, wliile 
the s eondto what is called Description in logic. Thus 
the fact that the Absolute is True. Knowledge. Bliss 
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and Infinite, constitutes the Swarupa Laksaua of Brahman, 
and this lias been stated in the two words Satya and Para 
in the sloka. The other kind of definition — Tatastlia 
Laksaiia — is stated in the second Veda. Sutra 
The Sutra means that Brahman or the Absolute is that 
Highest Person who is the ruler of all, whose nature is an- 
tagonistic to all evil, who pos.sessesa infinite ausjncious (piali- 
tiea such as knowledge, blessedness etc., who is omniscient 
omnipot'ent, supremely merciful, and from which proceed 
the creation, sustentation and reahsorption of this entire 
world with its manifold wonderful arrangement not to be 
fathomf^d bj- thought and comprising witliin iteslf tlie 
aggregate of living souls from Brahma — (Hiranyagarbha; 
down to blades of grass ail of which experience the fruits 
("of their former action') in definite places and at definite 
times. This definition of the Absolute is founded on tlie 
texts — ‘‘Bhrgu Varuni went to his father Varuna saying 
Sir, teach me Braluiian etc”, up to "That from wdiich 
these beings are born, that by which, when born, they live, 
that into which they enter at th'-'ir dissolution, try to know 
that, tliat is Brahman fTaitt III, 1, 1), and also on the text 
— •' That created fire — ("f'lilia. VI, 2,3). 

The .same Tatastlia Laksaiia is also contained in the 
very beginning of the Bhagavata Sloka which therefore 
means tliat we meditate upon that Absolute Lord who l>y 
means of His inconceivable omnipotence is both the efficient 
and material cau.se of the creation subsistence, reabsorptioii 
of tlie entire world de.scribed above. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, in this connection that though the Absolute is b_tli 
'rninsceudcut and Immauent, yot He is to be meditattsl u}iou 
by His beings only in His aspect of Transcendence in which 
state, being entirely unaffected by the inauspicious effects of 
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His own Mfiya Sakti. He possesses endless auspicious 
qualities of supreme excellence, and this the highest aspect 
of the Absolute is what the present treatise is going to 
establish as Sri Kruna. Besides, strictly speaking, the 
Highest Person in His intrinsic selfhood is not the direct 
cause of the creation etc. of the world; it is the Purusa, an 
emanation or remote aspect of the Absolute Lord Krsiia, 
which, being attended with the material cause Prakrti, is 
the direct cfReieut cause of the creation etc, of the world; 
yet this direct ciusiility is ascribed to the Absolute Lord 
just in the same way as a fish or liark whicli is really born 
ill a part of tlie ocean is generally described as born in 
the ocean, or as the .act of administration of a country, 
though directly done by officials and people, is ascribed to 
the viceroy. Further, it is to be obauwecl that being the 
supreme cause of the world, which has clearly an embodied 
form, the Absolute Being, in opposition to the purely Monis- 
tic Theory of the Vedanta, must possess a form and body 
of his own. And the reason is obvious: — In the world itself 
we find innumerable forces, by way of acting and reacting, 
produce innumerable embodied things, and these forces are 
never found to produce any thing without themselves inhe- 
ring in embodied things sensible or iiiseusible ; these 
small forces again, in the Inductive Deductive process, can 
be shown to be traced to force some which is the highest ; 
evidently therefore the highe.st force cannot but act without 
inhering in some embodied thing which is surely the auspi- 
cious body of the Absolute Lord containing within itself the 
germs of all kinds of bodies. 

The above definition of the Absolute is strengthened 
bj^ the third and fourth sntras. The third shtia3^p5j'q‘[- 
exjihiiiiod in two ways : — (A) Owing to the 
illfouiidedness of .argumentation as also to the fact that 
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Brahman is raised far above all contact with the senses, 
Brahman is not an object of perception and the other sources 
of knowledge, but to be known through Scriptures alone. 
Therefore the texts such as “whence these creatures are 
born etc.” have to be accepted as instructing us about the 
true nature of the Absolute. 

The illfouudedness of reasoning may be shown thu.s — ■ 
(i) As against the theory of Brahman being the cause of 
creation etc. of the world, some, being ignorant of the true 
meaning of the sutra might argue 

thus; Souls that have got release are never known to be 
the doers of things because they have got no desires unful- 
filled and so no motives for acting ; the Absolute is a Being 
in whom all desires beings realised there is no scope for 
motives ; hence the Absolute cannot be the doer of any act 
e. g. the creation etc. of the world, (ii) Others might argue ; 
Jars and the like are effects and are found to be produced 
by individual souls ; hence the external world which with its 
manifold names and forms is indeed an effect must be creat- 
ed by an individual soul or souls, and so the agency of Brah- 
man need not be brought in. (lii) A third party might 
come forward with some other argument, and so on ad 
regressum. 

In this way it might be .shown that in case Brahman 
be at all established by means of perception or any other 
means of proof in any philosophical system, this will be nul- 
lified by counter-arguments in other systems, aud because 
such counterarguments may proceed in endless ways, there 
is no help admitting what has already been established, viz. 
that scriptures alone-nothing bnt scriptures — are the 
aid horify for establishing the Absolute Lord-the jirime cause of 
the creation etc. of the world. 

(B) In the second sutra the causality of the ci'eation 
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etc, of the world is ascribed to Brahman. Why is it, the 
opponent might argue, that this causality is assigned to 
Brahman and not to uncon-scious matter or to some individual 
soul or souls ? The reason is this — From the Srnti 

Hfrit (Vrh. II, 4, 10) we know that the 

Scriptures which consist of endless knowledge of divers 
kinds are the direct revelation of the Absolute Being ; and 
' because the eternal words of the Vedas play an important 
part in the matter of creation (ai Sruti-“n;rTf%sr j rPj P i^e| K 

#wWi=?rr: inrr: 

quoted in Kulluka’s commentary on the verse — 

“^ 5^53 ^ 5Tnnt% 51111# ^ I 

II Manu Ch. I, 21) the Absolute Being, 
the direct revealer of the Vedas, cannot but be the cause 
of creation : moreover, the creation is such a 

wonderful thing consisting of such a manifold diversity 
of names and forms that it can only be caused by the Omnis- 
cient, Omnipotent primeval being — the Absolute Lord, and 
not by unconscious matter unaided, nor by any individual 
soul or souls. Although thus the most primeval source 
.0 of the Vedas, the Absolute Lord reveals them amongst 
beings at the beginning of every cycle of creation not direct- 
ly but through the tirsthind instrumentality ( ) 


of Hiraiiyagarbha Brahma in whose heart the same Lord 
.^.ever resides as the Immanent Begulator. This very idea, 
which is based upon the text ^ 

srsgpj IT# Sveta. VI, 18. i.s indi- 
cated by the exjires.sion ^ ?! 

Bhagavata i'loko. The word signifies that 





though Brahnia is the first teacher oi the Veilas to the beings 
of a pjirticnlar Brliniaiida. yet his power of teaching being 
a derivative one, the Absolute Being is most fittingly styled 
the ultimate source of the Scriptures, and this is the real 
meaning of thf* third sutra. It should not be redargued 
that some releas id soul or souls do this act of revealing the 
text, for, far be it said of such souls, even Padina-nribha 
Xamyaua, while lying on the primeval supers 'usuous AVit ‘i 
gets stupified and bewildered at realising the endless aupieious 
qualities of the High -at Lord, so much so that ho is eall-il 
Seaa (meaning ono who is nnabla to get .across the illiinitabl - 
ocean of i[ualitii's'). This is the m 'aning signified by the words 

The Fourth Sutra explam's! : It corroborat'S the third 
sutra and means that tiie anthoritativeness of scriptur.-s witli 
regard to Brahman is ^wssible on account of Samaiivaya i. e. 
proof both direct and indirect. In other words, all scriptural 
texts directly and indirectly establish tlio Absolute Lord as 
the highest aim of b ‘ings. Thus the texts — (a) Truth, Know- 
ledge, til” Iiifinit” is Br.alunan (Taitt. II, 1) (b) Bliss 
is Brahman (Taitt. I'p. Ill, 6, 1) (c) one alone witliont a 
S’coiul is Bralnnan (C’hhri. Up. G, 2J (il) That is true, 
tliat is >S 'll" (t'hha,. U]'.) (e) ‘Bdng only, my dear, this was 
in the beginning — oii” without a s ‘cond (Chha Up. VI, 2) (f) 
Soul oulj” th”re as in th” beginning, thj Person (Yrii. Up. 1 d) 
(g) The Person — Kru’fiyana (KarayanlVtliarvasira Upani.saill 
(li) It thought, m.ay 1 be manifold, may I h* born (Chha. C, 2) 

(i) From that — Tliis Highest soul was created Akilsa ^Taitt ) 

(j ) II' cis-ated fire (Chlia. (i, 2) (k) wlnnc > ai'e civat al th s- 

hdiigs (Taitt. Ill, 2) (1) The Nrirfiyana thouglit and th ‘u 
from Nar. was horn Brahma whence were created nil beings 
(Nniav.anrit.liarvn I), ‘‘(ni) Nrmly.aea is the Absolute Lord 
tlirt ITIf'iinoff* TT^^ T 1 OX /^*iX frvi 
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Highest Person who being dark-yellow is True, Real and 
the Absolute (Nar. I. 23; (o) That (Being) is this Lotus- 
eyed Lord whose body is Knowledge, from whom is the 
portion having lustre like that of lighting, Who is also styled 

Debaki’s son and Madhusiidana (Nar. Atharvasir 3) these 

and other scriptural texts directly prove that Brahman is 
the Ultimate Reality, the Absolute Lord, the Highest Per- 
son who is True, Knowlege, Infinite, possessed of endless 
auspicious qualities, the Self of all. and the cause of the 
cieation, subsistence and rcabsorption of the entire uni\^erse, 
and from the last two quotations it appears that the 
Absolute Lord having knowledge as an ingredient of His 
auspicious bod3' is dark-yellow in complexion and so might 
perhaps refer to Radha-Kriina the subject matter of this 
treatise. 

Again, the texts there be no 

Reality as the starting jxjint, how could the world which 
is a real thing be created ; ” (Chhfi. Up. VI, 2), 

5T “who would have 

breathed, who would have lived, had this Aka'a not been con- 
sisting of eternal bliss” (Taitt. Up. II, 7 ) ^ 

^ alone Nara^’ana there was in 

the beginning, neitiier Brahma nor J^inkara ” (Mahopanisad 
I), and similar other texts indirectly prove the same Ahsolute 
Lord as the ultimate Reality and the highest aim of beings. 

It thus appears that the dift’erent scriptural texts cited 
above, and those not cited, however dill’erently couched in 
language they might he, contain the same unflinching truth 
that the Absolute Lord tiC eternal Iiitinite Bliss .s tlie Ulti- 
mate Reality and the cause of creation etc. of the world. 
This very fact i“ also clcarK' expressed in the Bhagavata 
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sloka by the words which mean thus 

— From various scriptural texts it follows directly (^«PTJT^) 
as well as indirectly other than “i- 

directly) that the One supi’eme Being revealed in the diverse 
texts is the cause of the creation etc. of the world, and 
because .those very texts directly and indirectly prove that 
the Absolute Lord is consisting of supreme bliss, the reali- 
sation of such a Being is the suinnniinbonum of life. 

The word in the .sloka may be rcganled as inv- 

olving the meaning of the fifth Vedlnta Sutra 
The Sutra has been thus interpreted by ria nanujAclirir\ ya; - 
About the (Jbh'indogya Text. “Being only this was in the 
beginning, One only without a second. It though — may I 
be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth fire’’, it has been 
argued by an opponent theorist that the word ‘this’ indicate' 
the causal state viz the aggregate of tlfings comprising mani- 
fold effects such as ether etc. consisting of the three gunas — 
Ooodness, Passion and darkness. And because such causal 
state is the equipoised condition of those three gunas, and 
tlie.Pradhitna taught by tU“ great sage Kapila is this equi- 
poised condition, therefore by tlie process of inference the 
text quoted which speaks of the origination of the world inti- 
mates the Pradhiina of Kapiltv,' in other words, the word 
1. In coniiuotioii with this view of interpretation of the Sutra 
it mifchl be said that if Kapila's theory is really uudorsfoo'l 
it will appear therefrom tint creation does not tiiocc{''l 
from I'radhana eoii'idered in its sole aspect of niiintclli'/i'- 
nt s\il>htanec. !•„ is when owiii" to the eontigni'L.v of Pui 
the co/iseiousiioss of the latter re'loets itself upon the Pra 1- 
haiia (.just in thi* same way .as owiacf to ef>nlif!;nity tiie redii' - 
ss of a. lain llovv,-r rellecl.s itpo/i a while e:y.stal w.iicli tlie: e- 
I>y looks red; ;hat Ihe^ptilib. iiim of t'ac tliuias in lh(> I’.ad- 
hana i.s disturbed and '^•feluti >u lakes place iu the 'uder of 
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.Being’ in the text means Pradhana”. This prima facia 
view is set aside by the words of the sutra. Since the text 
exhibits the root which means ‘to think’ as denoting 
a special activity on the part of what is termed • Being 
since again thinking cannot possibly belong to the Pradhana 
which is unintelligent substance, the term Being therefore 
can denote only the all-knowing Highest Person who is 
capable of thought. In agreement with this we find that 
in all texts which speak of creation, the act of creation is 
stated to be preceded by thought — “He thought, shall I send 
forth worlds; He sent forth these worlds” (Ait. Aran II, 
4, 1, 2) "He thought, He sent forth Prana (Vrh. Up. VI, 3J 
Thus the word in the sloka, while indicating that 

creation etc. of the world is preceded by the thought and 
consciousness of the Absolute Lord, supplies a reason to 

Mahat Princirloi thereby really 

admits that conscious thougiit plays an important part in 
the matter of creation whore Pradliann serves as the mate- 
rial cause. Indeed Kapiia niight not have been theis- 
lic in the sense in which a Vedantist is, and there might 
exist many points of difference l)etween his theory and 
that of the Vedanta, bnt so far as the present point is con- 
cerned there seems to be no discrepancy between the two. 
Both equally, directly or indirectly, admit that creation is 
preceded by thought, thef^pjor thought of Brahman, and 
herein there is some sort of similarity to the Greek Theoiy 
whieh states that the connecii/ig link between God and 
creation is supplied by 1x>gos or primeval wisdom whieh 
manifests itself in two way-, i iz as' Eternal word and Eier- 
nal reason or Xons. I am thus quit'‘ at a loss to niuler.stand 
why the coniincnlatois and <1)1 “"d even Jiva 

Goswami the lepuled author of the Satsandarbha, have 
erilieised the theory of Kapiia on this point in the afoie- 
said manner. 
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corroborate the fact of Brahman being the cause of creation 
as expressed in | Having explained so far the 

bearing of the Bhagavata £loka upon the Vedanta Siitr.a, let 
us next explain the bearing of the same upon the Gilyatri 
Text. 

As the derivation showe, 

Gayatrl is that which being sung or muttered saves 
the mutterer ( from the trammels of mundane 
existence). What then is that thing? The scripture 
says 

tnr^^. (Mund. II, 2, R). “The tie of heart 
is broken, all doubts are removed, and .all acts are annihi- 
lated when that Highest Self is seen.” The trammels of 
mundane existence, again, are caused by acts done with a 
view to effects thereof, and consequently these are put an end 
to by self-realisation. Thus the meaning of the sacre'l 
Qayatri can be nothing else than devotion to the Absolute 
Lord, for, as will be shown later on, devotion is the only 
means for attaining self-realisation in the fullest .sen.se 
of the term. Besides, the Gayatrl is described as Veda- 
or the mother of the Vedas, and, as such, contains with- 
in itself in a nutshell as it were the essential meaning of all the 
Vedas i. e. Devotion to the Lord. Such being the case, the 
Gayatrl may be thus interpreted in the lines of the Agm 
Puraua. ^ The Pranava Om, which is made up of the three 
letters standing for the initial letters of Aja-Brahma. 
Upendra-Visim and MaheJwara, expresses the meaning of 
TfTb Brahman causes creation as Hiran- 

yagarhha Brahma, subsistence as Visiiu, and reabsorptiou 
as jMalie.swara. The three Vyuhrti.s “vjt, and 

which literallj' mean tlie three worlds, imply the whole pheno- 


1. See Appendix. 
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menal world by the figure of speech called Upalaksaua Vitti, 
and jhia is to be connected with the ‘ Om 'so as to con- 
stitute the object of creation etc. The word means 
‘ that which is established by the Scriptural texts The next 
word is to be taken along with which again 

is to be taken along with thus the meaning is “ the 
lustre of that Being who is self-luminous and so illumines 
everything else — the sun included — by his own light. 
The word which is derived from root ‘ to shine’ 

means lustre. means superior i. e. superior to all 

other lustre. The clause sf: means ‘ who has 

sent forth our intellect — the intellect of everything else 
excepting Himself, hence the understanding power of Hiraii- 
yagarbha Brahmfl as well. Thus this clause corresponds 
^ in the sloka. The last word 

needs no further explanation because already fully 
explained. The complete sense of the Uayatri text* therefore 
is — " we contemplate and meditate upon the lustre — the lust- 
rous Being or the Absolute Lord who is selfluminous 
whose lustre is superior to all lending forth lustre even to 
the sun (cf. SI ^ ST ^ 

3!ir^ I ri^ 5(if??TJi3*rT% ^ 

iSvet, 0, 14), who is the source of what- 
ever intellect is to be found in the whole creation in as much 
as He, in the aspect of the Immanent Ilegulator, serves as the 
teacher of all beings, who by taking recourse to His own 
Maya Sakti appears in the threefold aspects ot Brahma, 
Visnu and Mahe^wara and thereby creates, sustains and 
reabsorbs the whole phenomenal word simply by way of 

1. The full test of (he Ga\atri i.s this — 

II II II Wr 

f^T^r ^ 11 V II 
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luaking sports. Thus there is no difference in meaning between 
the first verse and the sacred Gftyatrl. 


CHAPTER IV. 

IMPORTANCE. POPULARITY & CONTENTS 
OF THE BHAGAVATA 

It has thus beau clearly proved beyond doubt that the 
Bhagavata Purflna is tlie best iuterpr*'tation ot the Vedfinta 
Sutras and of the Gn,}'atrl wJiich con ains the essence of all 
the four Vedas. Conse(iuently, if one wants to acquire true 
definite knowledge of the Absolute, be must look to this Pu- 
raiia which, as has been truly .said, appeared as a supreme 
sum to dispel the gloom of ignorance of the men whose mimL 
are greatly averse to religious couaciousuass. Suchauthoritati- 
veuess of the Bhftgavata is strengthened by the fact that the 
great sage Vyasa, after having revealed the other seventeen 
Puranas and composed the Vedanta Sutras, could not rest 
sa.tisfied with these concise and vague statements, and hence 
was inclined to engage himself in deep meditation for the pur- 
pose of a fuller realisation. As a result of this deep medita- 
tion the true nature of the Absolute as the Highest Person 
in the fullest splendour of all His auspicious attributes was , j 
revealed to him. He realised therein how the in diviilual soul, , 
which in its intrinsic nature is nothing but pure chjt aiid| 
h|^s and so be\'ond the affectation by the three gunas, on 
account of its traiisgressiuii of deviation from devotion to 
the Lord, is ilelude 1 by the Maya Sakti and thereby forget- 
ting its real self contradictorily thinks itself as consisting of 
thethree gunas and thus jilunges itself into the ocean of untold 
miseries. He realised further liow, by the grace of theLird 
acting upon its owu freedom of the will, the sanio soul by way 



of practising the cult of Bhaktl can restore Us natural func- 
tion and thereby rid itself of the clutches of iriseries. The 
results of this spiritual exaltation were expressed by Vyasa 
through tlie medium of language in the Bhagavata Purana. 

Such revelation of the Absolute Lord to his devotee 
Vyasa adds further to theauthoritativonesa of the Bhacravatn 
thereby making it regarded as an authoritj' par excellence. 
Nor is it to be argued that it is Hindu religion alone which is 
based upon scriptures or Revelation. “Undoubtedly the notion 
of Revelation ”, says Principal Caird in his Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Religion, “iia\', rightly understood, of a su- 
pernatural revelation, i.s pre.suppo.sa 1 in the notion of reli- 
gion, or forms the in.separable correlate of it. There can be 
no elevation of the finite spirit into communion with the 
Infinite which Joes not imply divine acts or divine process of 
self-revelation. Neither thought nor the aspiration of the 
religious nature can be satisfied with rationalistic notion of a 
merely subjective religion — of opinions and beliefs wrought 
out by the purely spontaneous activity of the human mind 
and implying nothing more on the divine side than is invol- 
ved in the original ci eation of man’s rational nature. A God 
who does not reveal Himself ceases to be god, and religious 
feeling, craving after a hving relation to its object, refuses to 
be satisfied with a mere initial or potential revelation of the 
mind and will of God — with a God who speaks once for all 
and then through the whole cour.-e of history ceases to re- 
veal Himself. ” ( Page GO ). 

This very idea wo find OKpres-jed in the Hatha ra Sruti 

JTTnrfTT 

“ Bhakti alone lends the in<lividnal self to the Lord, Bhakti 
alone makes the finite self see the. Lord, and by means of 
Bhakti alone the Absolute is bound down in a living relation 
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to the self ”, Here, since the word Bhakti means the essen- 
ce of the Hladini and Samvit ^aktis of the Lord, the under- 
lying sense of the above texts evidently is that if religious 
craving is to be satisfied at all, it is by means of the Lord 
revealing, Himself to the devotee through the medium of the 
current of revelation flowing eternally between Himself and 
His constant beatific associates, and 1 hereby the devotee is 
bound down to the Lord in some sort of living personal rela- 
tionship e, g. Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalyf*. etc. 

The Bhagavata Cult indirectly accepted by the great 
^ainkaracharya and directly by other commentators — exten- 
sive popularity of the Bhagavata : — 

The authoritativeness of the Bhagavata Puraiia, though 
sufficiently established by all sorts of argument based on Sc- 
riptural texts, will, I am afraid, be the more acceptable to 
many hero and abroad if it can bo shown that it was indirect- 
ly accepted even by Samkar^chdryya. From the two Padma 
Puraua Texts ^ I 

H (Padma Utt. Khauda 
Ch. 62, 31 cited in the Param. Sandarbha p. 221) and 

ll (Utt. Khanda ch. VI. ) it appears that the 

great Samkaracharyya wrought out the theory of Absolute 
Monism and his peculiar doctrine of Maya in obedience to the 
command of Lord ^iva which he obtained in his spiritual 
inspiration.' Really however he was a great devotee of the 

1 . A Similar idea also occurs in the Varaha piirana test ( cited 
in the Madhwa bhashya p 8, also in the Param. Handar- 
Lha p. 221 ) 

“oTT gsffwng m i 

Ksr ii 
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Absolute KrisiiH, for tradition says that he appeard as an in- 
carnation of yiva and ^iva according to the Vaisuava theory is 
one of the greatest devotees to Krsiia. As such, S amka ra could 
not but be an advocate of the B hak ti Cult that lies imbedded in 
the ^lokas of the Bhagvata Purina, and to bear testimony 
to this as well as for his self-satisfaction and beatific spirits 
he composed the famous Govindasataka or “the Eight ver- 
ses that deal with the Lila of Krsna. " Or, to satisfy a ra- 
tionalistic critic, we might put the thing in another way: — 
At the time when tSainkara flourished, Buddhism in the full- 
fledged form prevailed throughout the country — nay, it was 
abused in moat cases. Having itself professed to be a revolt 
against the immoral and antisocial results of Brfthminism 
misunderstood, it, in its turn, being handled by ignorant 
people, led to far greater immoralities and vicious practices. 
And when these attrocities reached the climax, Samkara wrote 
his famous commentary, preached his own doctrine, and esta- 
blished religious sanctuaries or matha in different places, 
simply a.sa check against the prevalent tyranny of religion, 
and for the revival of true Hinduism. Bur, alas, the course 
turned the other way. In his excessive zeal and undue bias 
for setting up his own pet theory, he twisted the scriptural 
texts, and in explanation thei’eof took to the Lak. Sana Vrtti 
and Adhyftliflra in such an extreme way that his own theory 
ultimately turned to beKrypto-buddhism. He realised there- 
by the serious defect of his iiitellecrual manipulation, and 
realised also the fact that true religion can never reveal it- 


m«> ii 

ill which Vi.smi l^lls [(U<ba to hav** the (^oinsioa — Sastra 
tjomiioi.ed (by his devoUuO. and to rovoal thereby any- 
thing and everyliuug cxeept llis own intrinsic selfhood. 
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self except by means of devotion, anc the results of his own 
meditation he published in the famous Govindftstaka. 

"Whatever may we think, the jdiilosophj'’ of Reliifinn 
revealed in the Bhagavata texts was really in Sauikara’s 
heart. 

As to the extensive popularity of this sacred Purana it 
will suffice hero to say that in ages long gone hy quit ‘ a 
good number of learned commentaries and exiiositions 
appeared, the most important of which are (1) the Tanli’.i 
Bhagavata, (2) Hanumad Bhasya, (3) Bfi.sana Bhtlsya, (4) Saiu- 
bandhokti, (5) Vidvat-Kamadhenu, (6) Tattwa-Dipika, (“) ^fuk- 
tfiphala, (8) Kari-Lila, (!l) Bhakti Ratnavali, (10) Dluihiii-thii- 
dipika, (11) Paramahainsapriya (12) Suka-hrdaya. (Ji 
these many are now obsolete, but there is good reason to 
believe from the evidence of the fJaVsandarbha that they were 
available in the fifteenth century A. D. After the time of 
^amkara and about the twelvth century A. D. the famous 
Vedantist and great devotee Madhawacharya even in Ins 
ripe old age brought out a learned commentary which is 
still now availahl'\ The exposition, again, upon which is bus d 
the religion in all its details practised by the pre-emt devo- 
tees of Bengal came fi'om th* pen of the well-known Goswa- 
mis, Kupa, Sanfttana and Jiva, who are recegnised as eternally 
released souls — the constant associates of Lord Gounlnga 
in His Lila: and also from the pen of Vaiadeva Vidyfi- 
bhusaua, the reputed author of the Govinda Bliasya, and of 
Viswanatha Chakravartty who flourished perhaps in the 
17 Ih Century’ A. 1). 

The cumulative evidence of the above facts conclusivfdy 
show’s how the Bhagavata Purana contains within itself tlie 
e.ssence of tlie contents of the four Vedas prop’er Kk, Ya jiili, 
iSarnan, and Atharva, as well as of the philosophy of the 
Vedanta .system. And because this e.sseuce consists of super- 
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natural Bliss capable ef being enjoyed by devotees fcom the 
stand point of any one of the five-fold personal relationships 
to the Absolute Lord Krsua, the Puraiia may be very well 
regarded as the representative of Krsiia Himself. So it has 
been rightly observed by the sage — Kwiia the Abso- 

lute Lord having retired to his own realm along with Dhar- 
ma and Knowledge (after having finished His manifest 
Lila in the phenomenal world) this sun like Furaiia (mean- 
ing the Bhagavata) has appeared for the benefit of the beings 
of the Kali age who have lo.st their spiritual sight. * 
y Besides, in it are to be f juikI in happj’' consonance all the 
tlireefold functions of til" Veda-!, tlie Puranas anil the Kav5’as 
viz, that in the capacity of a Veda it acts like some autho- 
ritative lord or mai-ter and teaches us religion in the shape 
of commandments and injuuctions, in the capacity of a Puraiia 
it teaches us liks friends, while as a kavya it serves the 
purpose of a well wishing better— half. For all these reasons, 
the Bhagavata stands unrivalled in the whole sj'horeof Prania- 
iias, and since Vaisnava Religion is entirely based upon it, 
we can explain the Philosophy of Vaisuava Religion in no 
■better way than by attempting an exposition of the philo- 
sophy taught by the Bhagavata Purana. 

Contents of the Bhagavata indicated ; — 

We have already shown that in the Blulgavata Purana 
the Sage Vyflsa exjire.s.sed in l.-uiguage what he had realised 
in deep meditation. The re.sults of thi.s realisation have been 
concisely stated in the following verses : — 

*T(Sh<lVM I 

^ ii 

1. The sioka lunr, thns-^UT ^11 

jrnijf^r-s^iTrT^rr i 

z' Bhag. T. :i, 4.1-44. 
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9R?Tri3(nT i 

q^PTT % gl^WU l R f <TT » TC| ;<i ^ ' 

5^: JTOTi^jranr^ it 

I. 7. 4-7 

The subtle principles (Tatlwas) involved in these verses 
are the following — (1) the principle of the Absolute Being 
(Bhagavat-tattvva), (2) the principle of individual soul (Ji- 
va-tattwa). (3) the principle of MilyR (Maya tattwal, (4) 
(4) the principle of creation (Srsti-tattwa), (5) the principle 
of the means to be adopted for realisation ol the Absolute 
Being (Abhidheya-Bhakti-Tattwa), (G) the principle of the 
end to be attained by realisation (Prayojana-Prema-Tattwa). 
The four Anubandhaa or topica that have been stated at the 
beginning are included in these problems, viz that the first 
and second Anubandhas correspond to the first four principles 
herein stated, and the third and fourth anubandhas respect- 
ively correspond to the fifth and sixth principles. Let us 
take up one by one. 


BOOK II. 

Chapter I. 

I’ROBLEM OF TUB ABSOLUTE. 

All history and our own experience tells us that belief 
in the Absolute Being is an inseparable characteristic of hu- 
man mind. Implicitly or explicitly it rests in the mind-more 
accurately speaking — in the heart of all beings. Even the 
man who was at a time regarded as the greatest atheist in 
the world, it is said, cried out at the dying moment ‘Lord 
save me’. Mr. Herbert Spencer, with what consistency hiJ 
alone knows, attempts to combine with his pet theory of the 
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Relativity of Human knowledge the assertion that “ we are 
constrained to believe in the existence of the Absolute and 
that we can in a vague manner not amounting to positive 

thought have a certain consciousness of it". This belief in 

this vague consciousness of-the Absolute is the starting point 
of all true religion. And because the Absolute Being is 
a thing which is beyond the ken of the senses, it 
must be regarded as intuitive. Indeed, as one of the great- 
est scientists of ancient Europe. Mr. Pascal, rightly observes, 
" the heart has reasons which reason does not know”; and 
intuitive belief m'’ans what this reason of the heart tells us. 
Nor should we argue that mere belief in or a vague conscious- 
nes.s of the Absolute Being is ba.sed upon the Scriptural texts. 
■Had it been so, the argument would come to this — Wo belie- 
ve in the Absolute because scriptures tell us to hold this be- 
lief, in other words, we believe in the Absolute because wa 
believe in the Scriptures; and we believe in the scriptures 
because we believe in the Absolute whose direct revelation 
the scriptures are. Thus we arrive at a parallolegism of 
pure reason or argument in a circle. To avoid this fallacy 
we cannot but admit the intuitive nature of the 
belief. Thus it i.s faith or intuition which is the 
legitimate and most primary organ of spiritual knowledge. 
Yet we cannot gainsay the fact of t'lie inadequacy of intui- 
tion as a basis of certitude in religion. If faith is to guide us 
aright and make us advance in the path of religion, it must 
be made certain, btrengtheued on a broad sound basis, and 
deep rooted in our heart. Tliis certitude and permanence 
of faith depends upon the following characteristics viz — 
(a) that the concept of religious faith implies the conviction of 
a steadfastness, a certainty, an uninterrupted interconnexion 
in the fiimlainental relation between the indi>idnal soul 

and the AUsolute belf, however great may be thi changes to 
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which the conditions of relative reality are subjected; in 
other words, faith is subjeelive continuity of disposition 
and will which seek to hold firmly to a id objective continuity 
in existence ; (b) that faith bears a close relation to will, 
for if an expression is to retain permanent validity there 
cannot but be a development of activity, and for the perma- 
nence of faith this activity of will consists in the holdiiiif 
fast to the idea of an end which has to bo reached ; fc) tlmt c(ai- 
lideut boldness is an iiiipoi-tant elem mt in faith, in oth t 
words, faith to be certain and p8rinan'‘nt, must go paripassu 
with the knowledge ‘ that th' Absolute is that wh we-at m.iii 
provides himself with all good and finds a refuge in all n '(‘ds , 
(d) that in faith an important part is played by the int'dl 'c- 
tual and msthetic elements inasmuch as cont.emplati\ e 
natures are bent on gaining a conception of the whole in the 
light of which the relation between the Absolute Self on th^ 
one hand and tlie individual soul and pbenomenal world on 
the other shall be made clear; and finally (e) that in religious 
faith an important chai'actoristic is determined by adherenc ‘ 
to an example — an authority ; faith is here an echo vrhich 
is made possible by inner surrender to the example and so 
is base<l more upon the experience of others than upon direct 
independent personal experience. 

These latent characteristics of faith, again, are made ex])Ii- 
cit and consj;icuons if the intuitive faith be directed in con- 
.«onanc’ with the direct revelation of the Absolute Being 
Himsdf, 1 . e. with the Scriptures. Tlv* function of tlie Sci'ip- 
tures ther ‘fore in positing their authoritativeness is not to sup- 
])ly us with more belief in the Absolute, but to t"aeli us m 
detail tlie definite cliaractu’ of th* conc‘]t of th'“ Absolut* 
and th(‘ pv.ectic ‘s to ly* followed for a eomjdete reali.salion of 
.siicli an A))S()lnte. Accordingly, in th' Supreme Scripture — th* 
Bliagatatn Pniaua— we find th* following wIk '. e ome nit'- 
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ranee about the definite character of the concept of the Absolute 
Reality viz : — 

'T^JTir^ snr^r^ ii 

(I. 2, 11). 


Chapter II. 

THE CONCEPT OF ADVAYA JNANA TATTWA 

In the first line of the alwve verse the ultimate Princi- 
ple or Tattwa is described as Advaya Jilana Tattwa, and tho 
8“cond line speaks of the three fjradations of the same R -ality 
viz as Brahman, Paramatioa and Bha^avan. On a careful — • 
scrutiny it would appear that there are six concepts involved 
in the first line viz. Tattwa Jhana (^TR), Advaya 

(?raR), Advaya Tattwa (sTgtrg^), Advaya Juana (^TgR- 

’ ^R), Advaya Jfiana Tattw’a (’?rSR^RrnR)j 

full significance of the last word which is the main concept 
here will be made out if we understand clearly t'^ meaning 
of the first fiveteims; each of these therefore reciuires an 
elaborate examination, 

- To begin with the word Advaya. Tt Imsbeen thus defined by 
Jiva GoswJlmi in the Tattwa Saudarbha p St 

TOinra a ft=n Ti,. ™rd iit.t.Uy 

- means 'that which has got no second’, which again means 
‘that evliial to which thtreis no other thing . Such a thing 
must be in the first place .‘•wayanisiddha or self- -xisteiic 
i. e. it exists by itself, it is the reason tor the exi tmeu 
of all other things, and nothing whatsoever is necessary for 
its e.ti.stenc(“ ; in other %vor<ls, the potency for its existence 
and subsisleiicG lies witUiu itself. Secondlj', it must be such 
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that there is no other thing of the same class or of a differeut 
class which is self-existant at the same time. To explain further 
— Difl'erence manifests in three ways viz, (1) Difference 
when there is the sameness in respect of class (^crSTpcfpT 
e. g., two individual men though belonging to the same class 
of beings viz man might be different in many respects — age, 
sex etc.; similarly an individual soul is different from the 
Absolute soul though both come under the same category of 
chit — one being finite, the other Infinite. T he conc ept of Ad- 
vaya thus implies that if the ultimate Reality is Infinite (Jhit, 
it would exclude all individual beings from its own category. 
Furthermore, on account of the attribute of self-existence, if 
the Ultimate Reality is Krsna it would exclude even Narftya- 
na from the category, for, though both are Infinite, Krsna is 
self-existent, while the existence of Narayana, as will appear 
later on, depends upon Kwna’s existence. (2) Difference 
where there is difference also in respect of class, 

e. g., the phenomenal world, time, spacs etc. are differe- 
nt from the Absolute Soul — different in respect of class al.so: 
for while tlie Absolute is conscious and self-existent, the 
world etc. are unconscious and owe their existence to the 
Absolute. Thus the concept of Advaya implies that equal to 
the ■A.b'^o^tj self there is nothing belonging to the class of the 
u ncon scious'. fS) Difference between the thing-in itself or 
essence and its body, as well as between the different part.s or 
constituent limbs of the body In the case of a 

hinnan being, for e.xainple, the underlying rational priricijile 
called soul i.s conscious and eternal while the organic body 
including the mind and the senses is unconscious and non- 
eternal being made up of the five elements thaf 
are nricon.scioii.s and subject to decay ; beside.s, there 
is difreiciicf) between tlio difierent senses themselves 
—difference in re.spect of their respective functions; ’ 
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the functions of the eye, for example, being never foand to be 
performed by the ear or any other sense. The concept of 
i ^dvaya im plies that though the ultimate Reality is an embo- 
d ied Bubst ance, jmt there is no difference between th e essenc e 
and the body , the i ngredient being one and the same; it imp- 
lies further that between the different parts of the body, bet- 
ween the differe nt senses, there is no difference as will be 
made clear by and by. 


The question now is ‘ Whether the Absolute is a formless 
substance as the monist'c philosophers like S mkara say, or 
an embodied substritum in which inhere endless auspicious 
qualities. The latter seems to be the true view, for there 
are lota of Scriptural texts on this point viz * 

ii ( Bhag. ),?cr 

!f^^sr??rd^r?T: thsih qig# jraprasr: 

qrsr^reiTT IV, 4 , 13), ^ 

O'rh. 11,4,12), 

(XAr. Sira), 

(Parama Skandha 1 ) 

( “B these three oc. 

curing in Ni.siirihottnra-tapani), in which the word sR im} li- 
ies the idea of '^t' body according to the sutra of Panini 

SR:. Hence all these tex sclcarly state that the abso- 
lute Lord has knowledge and Bliss ns His bod^'. The same 
idea also occurs in the hegiuiiing veiso of the Brahma .Sainhita 

vix tRIf: ^.nr; I 


^ r«. rv. 
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II, which the word fsn^ means borly 
and the Ultimate cause or Reality is Jescribed as one whose 
body consists of Existence, Xnowled re and Bliss. In the 
texts again 

( Sveta. 3. 19 ), and tni«TTT?Tg^. 

^ sqpjjixij'^r^: (Kaiv. up. 2, 2) Brah nan is apparently des- 
cribed as devoid of hand, foot, eye, ear etc: but the real signi- 
ficance of these texts is that the Absolute has got no 1. mbs 
like ours which are made up of the five sensuous eloiiuiits. 
but really possesses superKensuousl'mba of which the .sole in- 
gredient is bli.ss and eonsciousubbs; otherwise there would 
be no consistency with the jircvious texts 'TTBIJ’TTT 





SRT II 


I xi^irr- 


!(fT5I It (Sveta III, lb & 19) which mean 


that the Absolute possesses endless hands, feet, he.sds, faces, 
ej'es and ears pervading throughout His body. Similarly in 
the same Upanisad the text ^ 

which apparenth' mean's that the Absolute has no senses 
is really to be understood in the sense that He has no gross 


senses like ours, but pos.sesses supreme senses consisting 
entirely of bliss and knowledge, otherwise what follows m/i 
tRTW etc would be quite unmeaning and 

inconsistent (this text means that His powers are endless inclu- 
iling of course the powers of the senses ). 

As regards the fact that there is no Swagatabheda in the 
Absolute, we might state that since He is described in i ha 
Hruti as Satya, Jfiana and Xiianda, evidently tliere is no 
difference in His case between the Thing-in-itsolf and the 
lio'ly — both b -iiig coiisc’oii.sn'-ss elc. B ‘si(l*s, each s'uis'i org.iii 
aiiil organ of action of the Absolut' siinultaimously performs 
the function of itself as w ill as of each of th > others, and 
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this appoars fiona tho toxts-^S^^-; etc. cited above 

andgrifffir «r5«r ...(Brahma- 

Samhit& V, 32). In this r.'’.sp<'Ct of nonrliftl-rence b-'tween 
the essence and body as widl as botAveeii the different limbs 
of 'he body, the Absolute is completely diff -rentiated from 
other beings — phenomenal world and individual self, and 
thereby the term Advaya most ap]>ropriat"ly applies to the 
Absolute. 

Next the word is b dug explain'd. Jl■^^a Goswami 
explains as ('r.-ittwa Sandarbba p. 37) i. e. ‘that 

of which Chit i.s the only llfipa’ : Rupa again means ‘ that 
whereby a thing shims beautifully Thus Jiiaua means — 
that consciousness which shines on account of Chit which 
means Ego or Self. So we see that consciousness is an attri- 
bute which shines only on account of th" existono of Ego 
or Self. Thi.s is th ' ordinary \i'‘W which holds good in the 
case of created beings, and this view evidently takes cogni- 
sance of a diflbronc > between the Ego and the consciousness 
— ihe diflerenC'O h 'iug duo to tie* fact that consemusness in 
such cas'‘s depends upon soiu'-thing el.s ' b“sid'-s th" Ego viz, 
the senS'O.s and the body. But when stntiding apart from the 
bod^' and the sense'', conbciuusness is seliiuminous, i.e. shines 
not on account of somctliiug else but by itself. And this self: 
luminosity is possible oidj'’ if t't.Jnaua bo appended the character 
of selfoxistence and tlio alwence of Swngatabheda; in other 
words, consciousness is ,‘jelflnininous if Juilua is Ad^a^•a. 

Again the word Jfifina hen* is also to bo regardod as one 
possessing consciousiioss on th' gi'ouud of its derivation from 
the baso Juana with tb'! suflix by rul'^^ 

From thi.s, as well as from the fact already exjilaiiu'd, vis 
that tb'' Absolute is an embodied thing, it appear,? that the 
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Absolute is au Ego or substance in which inheres the attri- 
bute of consciousness which consciousness is self-luminous, 
whose body consists of the ingredient of consciousness, 
which is self-existent depending upon its own potency, equal to 
which there is no other thing of the same class or of adifl'erent 
class and which is therefore the only primeval source of t le 
origination and existence of all other things. 

But, as we know from various scriptural texts viz 
S?nTRT^ (Taitt. Ill, 6), sT?T 

(Taitt. II, 1, 1), ^ (Brih. Ill, 9, 28), 

R5R; 5T ( 1’aitt. II, 4, 1 ), the 

Absolute consists not only of Infinite Knowledge but also 
of Infinite Bliss, and to keep up the reconciliation of the 
Bhagavata Puraiia with all the scriptures we must anyhow 
show that the concept of Bliss is alike involved in the propo- 
sition stated in the verse cited. To this end however we 
cannot say that mere knowledge necessarily involves the ele- 
ment of pleasure ; for, had it been so, the explanation of 
Jfiana as would have no significance ; 

besides it is not warranted by our experience. Nor can we 
say 80 on the basis of the text rjii 

(Brhat Goutamiya Tantra). For in tliat 
text the fifth case-ending in is either or 

in either case, the meaning of the text is that Chit alone 
18 not called ( Ultimate Reality ), but 

something else viz conjunction of Existence and Bliss i.s 
necessary for the conception of the Absolute. From this it 
never follows, unles.s it is a forced meaning, that in Chit me 
necessarily involved the elements of Existence or Blis.s. Al- 
though thus mere consciousness cannot be sai.l to involve 
the concept of Bliss, yet we cannot but admit that conscious- 
ness which is Advaya in tin sense already stated, that is to 
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say, knowledge in the state of the highest development 
necessarily involves the concept of Bliss. In ordinary life 
also we see how an individual attains development not in 
all kinds of knowledge but in that or those in which he takes 
interest or delight; in other words, pleasure is inseparably 
connected with knowledge the more as the the latter gets 
» developed. The term Advaya Jniina therefore really implies 
the attributes of Existence, Know ledge and Bliss (Satchida- 
nanda). 

That the Absolute according to the Hhftgavata Cult 
consists of Infinite Bliss appears also from th“ word Tattwa 
^ occuring in the verse. The word in Samskit means, 
amongst other things, Sara (^n;) ov the most essential 
thing; and the most essential thing is that to which the mind 
is the most inclined. Again, it is pleasure towards which 
all mental activities are naturally and preeminently directed. 

' Thus the word Tattwa really means pleasure or bliss. 
Philosophers might differ about the definite character of 
this pleasure, but this is an undoubted fact that tlie^' all di- 
rectly or indirectly de.scribe good or pleasure as the end to be 
attained. If this bliss be Advaya or non-parcil, it is called 
the real and highest end which ought to be attained. The 
Absolute is tlius constituted of Infinite Bliss — the Highest 
good to be attained. 

Again, the presence of these attributes necessarily imp- 
lies that the Absolute has got potencies for them. Of these 
endless Saktis, those constituting the Piirit or Swarupa Sakti, 
i. c. the intrinsic self-hood of the Absolute (cf. 

Svet. VI, 8) have been elas.sified 

in the Visuu PuriVia into three Viz, Sandhini, Samvit, and 
Hlddinl which are the same as Sat, Chit a.id Anaudn. 
These throe .Saktis can be briefly defined thus — That whereby 
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the ever-existent Being holds up His own existence as well 
as grants to individual souls and the phenomenal world the 
power of existence is called the Sandhini Sakti. It is ow- 
ing to this potency that the Absolute is called the root of the 
existence of the Universe, and in this sense He is described 
as the Ultimate Reality whereas the world and individual 
Soul as relative Reality. Secondly the potency whereby 
the Absolute Truth and Consciousness manifests Iliinsidf 
as Omniscient and also makes others possessed of knowledge 
is called the Sawvit Sakti. In this sense it is that in tlie 
Bhagavata Gita the Absolute Kysna is described as tho Acba- 
ryya or Preceptor of all beings. Lastly, the potency where- 
by the Absolute is conatituted of the attribute of Infinite Bliiss, 
as well as grants to beings unspeakable pure bliss by way of 
acceptance of their servitude is calbd the Hladinl ^akti. 
It is only a very small bit of this Infinite Bliss of the Abso- 
lute tfnrftr S'® Krsjm Karnft-mita says) that 

is capable of contributing to the total amount of supreme 
pleasure to be enjoyed by the beings of the Universe ’(ct. 

»i;arr^r JTnrrgT- 

5fNrf%— Brill. IV, 3. 32j. 

Waktia or Energies are twofold— potential and Kine- 
tic. riie.se are but two aspects or stages of one and tlio 
same force. The Kinetic character consists in the actiuil 
production of etteets, ami herein lies the speciality and 
preemineneo of a -force. One might po.sse8S the power of 
ma ingjaisand the like, but tho mere possession of the power 
in- a potential state does not make him conspicuous and 
va ue in the estimation of others — nay it counts for nothing, 
so longa.s it is not applied to a lump of clay, aud, thereby 
bringing about certain changes, it does not give it a definite 
8 lape etc. Although however abstraction and concreteness 


1. Sup apiituflix. 
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are — interrelated, yet the superiority of the latter cannot be 
i(i;nored and in the development of philosophic thought in 
the west this was clearly made out by the Dialectic Reason- 
ing of Hegal. 

This twofold aspect holds equally good in the case of 
the Absolute. His three ^aktis mentioned above have eter- 
nally and simultaneously got the two stages — potential and 
Kinetic. The stage in which the SaUtis are potential we 
might describe as Nirvisesa state of the Absolute, which is 
the same as the concejition of Brahman according to the 
School of j^ai.ikara. Leaving a-=iile this point for a fuller 
treatment later on, we might state for the present that the 
highest stage of the Absolute — ^the state of Krsnaism accord- 
ing to Vaisuava Philosoph3’- — consists in the actualiaation 
of the three ^aktia and herein lies the Absolute Lordship 
or BhagavattSi (^TJRRTT) Absolute. One of the 

concrete effects of the yaktis is eviilentiy the embodi- 
ment or eternal assumption of a particnlar shape. And to 
bo consistent with the conception of Perfection in the Abso- 
lute we cannot but admit that the Absolute, as contradis- 
tinguished from the theorj' of Non-differenced Substance, istho 
Highest Person having a peculiar body of His own made up of the 
sole ingredient of Kealit}’, Knowledge and Dl -s. "i his point 
as has been shown, is corroborated b y various Scriptural 
texts e. g. e^c. which 

^ unmistakably prove that the Absolute lias a body. 

Although the tliree Parft Siktis are eternally collateral 
attributes of the Absolute, j'et there is a peculiar i elation 
between them. Without entering at present into a detailed 
examination of this point we might briefly indicate here that 

of the three J^akti.s Saiidhini, .Samvit and Hladini each suceed- 

* • 
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ing one includes and superaedea the preeceding. The Hlfldim 
^akti therefore involves the twoothers and yet transcends them. 
Indeed the excellence of the Bhakti Cultlies in the fact that 
though it does not exclude the concept of knowledge in th’‘ 
Absolute, yet it lays special stress upon the attribute of 
Bliss, and this doctrine about the allinclusive allsur} ar- 
sing importance of Bliss is the more tenable b^'cause the best 
theory of creation, as will bo elucidated later on, is possible 
only from the point of view of the bliss attribute of the Abso- 
lute. Thus we find that the Absolute Lord.ship of Bliagasan 
is preeminently connected with Bliss and with a view to tins 
very point the Scriptures describe the Absolute as Rasa ( ei 

II. 7) From 

the detailed examination of thia text that will follow later 
on, it is quite evident that the Absolute Lord is in eternal 
enjoyment of Bliss or sportive pastime as it is called. As 
evidenced by our own experience, sportive pastime is not pra- 
cticable without associates. It must be admitted therefore 
that the Lord enjoys eternal sportive joy in the company of 
associates — these latter being of dift'erent grades as will be 
.shown hereafter. 


.^The theory laid down about the associates of the Abso- 


lute Lord in His eternal Lil!V or sports can also be explain- 
ed by reference to the Scriptural text 



ChhA VI, 2, 1 


“ Reality, if alone there was 


in the beginning ( meaning of course after the great Disadlii- 
tionJ-One without a second”. The One Reality again is 
described in /Le-xt as the Highest Person, the Lord of all. 
Oi’dinarily we tiiul tliat even an earthly king never rem.ims 
*>iHtjly or iilonepfor-be it said of the public capacity, even m 
his private capacity the king always resides in the comiaiiy 
of his intimate associates, if not of anv officials. Similarly 



it muHt be said that after each great dissolution in the eter- 
nal cycle of creation there may not be an}' vestige of actual 
creation — the creative power might be in the 

potential state, but the Absolute Lord is there ever dwell- 
ing in His own divine heaven, always in the enjoyment of 
sportive pastime attended by His constant beatific associates. 

The theory about the Absolute Lord having a peculiar 
dress, decoration etc, and a tranacendentally supreme resi- 
denc3 of His own follows as a corollary from what is stated 
above. It will thus be clear how one apt phrase 

reveals such an astonishingly great volume of truths, 
and with what admirable subtlety the Vaisnava Philosophers 
care to analyse each word used in the tests so as to find out 
the real meaning that otherwise lies hidden to seekers after 
truth. The full significance of the expression Advaya Juana 
Tattwa may now be consummated as follows : — 

The Absolute Lord that consists of endless auspicious 
qualities, whose ^aktis or potencies though endless in num- 
ber, for a clear conception to be made out to the inquisitive, 
are broadly classified into three classes — Sandhini, Samvit 
and HladinI- equal to whom there is no other thing of the 
same or different category, in whome there is no difference 
between the self and the body, between the ditlerent elements 
of the body; who is self-existent, who Himself is Truth, cons- 
ciousness and Bliss and whose body is made up of the same 
supreme ingredients of Truth, (Jonsciou.sness and Bliss; who 
is preeminently bliss' and the inexhaustible source of all 

1 . This dootriiie ahoiit thf i.ri-i-niiiieuce of the Bliss attriliule 
iu the Absolute, supported by various scriptural texts, fol- 
lows from the very wording of the Bhagavata Sloka. Ken- 
derecl into English the first line of the verse stands thus— 
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bliss that is to be found in the Universe; who is the greatest 
summumbonum so to say reconciling and yet transcendin^f 
w'itlun Himself all other summumbonuins conceived by other 
systems of Religion; who possesses a peculiar divine shape, 
dress, adornments and the like; who is eternally in the niiiKt 
of ecstatic joy in the company of His own intimate associattii ; 
svho is adored by all— even by those ascetics the i'etteiw 
of whose Karinan have been rent asunder; of whom Urah 
man and Paramatnia are but partial aspects — thii Absu'utr 
Lord is what is signified by the Phrase Advaya Ji'ilini Tattvva 


Chapter III. 

THE CONCEPT OF BHAGAVSN. 

( From the secoiTi line of the verse it is (juite clear that 
one and the same principle of Advaya Juana Tattwais 
differently manifested according to difference in the degree 
'^of realisation, and styled differently as Brahman, Prainitiiu 
and Bhagvau^and never as Jiva or individual sonl. The 
terra Brahman here is to be understood not in the sense of 
Brahman or ultimate Reality which the expounder of the 

‘Knowers o£ truth and Realisers of Bliss di-S’rd)' ili'ita'i 1 
Tatiwa which Tattva (blihs) is Advavi Jinna’. Tie l'>iS‘eil j 
proposition stated iicri* is ‘(whicli) Tatiwa is Adva^.i .In'O' i , ^ 
and on the basis of the text 

f Fdi?!; 1 ?T ITsrfirfi; srpTR'Bf^ " 

( l\a\ va Prakas'i) tha word Tattv.i stated first is l■\ jd. illv 
the A nuv-adi or subject, and Advaya Jnana the N'ldn. 'i 
Or predicate terra. From ihe ro.speetive t.ianiiie i-ks oi inu 
two forrijs A nuvada and Vidiioy.a vi/. that the Anin.idi v.e.d 
stands like a subslratiim for the predleate to inhere in. soiiis 
sort ot piei ininence is no doiilit given to the woid TatlW 
in the (evt. 1 
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Brahma'i ‘^utra had in view, but in the sense of Bruhman 
as under.-. tooJ by the followers of the theory of Abstract 
Monism i. e. Brahman as a Noii-differenced Substance aa.Sam- 
kara puts it. To avoid confusion, and for the sake of accuracy, 
Vaisnava Philosophy uses the term Para Brahmau and iden-' 
tifies it with the Ultimata Reality’ or the principle of Bhagavan. 
To understaml clearly the eours“ am? ilevelopment of philo- 
Sophie thought in the sjihere of Hindu Religion, with special 
reference to the height of reflection and realisation 
which the authors of Vaisnava Philosophy — the constant as- 
sociates and adherents of Lord J nirfinga had rjached, it is 
necessary therefore to f-xpliin in suHieient detail the meaning 
^ of the three teehiiiCil t''nii>-. Our next attempt therefore is 
to give an exposition of the conccitt of Rhagavfiii. 

In the Bhagavata Cult Bhagavan means the ultimate Rea- 
lity or Advaya Tattwa. All the characteristics, therefore, of 
the Advaya Ji'illna mentioned ah jve apply to thi.9 concept. 

To explain mor'cLarly .in.l elaborat dy we might refer 
^ in th > first plac ) to th • Visnu Parana t ‘.xts cit si in tli " Bhag. 
Sandarbha, p. 50, Vi;j— I 

I It ^ 

“That which is th» subjrct mait-r of all fii“ ('lanieads and 
Oih“r scrijjtural t«.xts. wh'ch i.s non-ininnt ■“st {to th) gross- 
senses), d -void of old age intinnity. iiiconc ‘ivahl ■, not, born, 
not d( caving, not eajiihh'ol hung I'onit.'Ml out (by way of 
reference to any peru •{■tibl • ohji cl t. not having an^ (gioss) 
form, not endowed with hands fn.-t etc. (eai’thly limbs), c.ip- 
, able of doing any tli.ng at His w.ll, < ntering into anything* 
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anil ev'sryth'mg of the Universe, eternal, the sonrce of all 
b'^inga, Uncaused, all*»pervading. not pervaded byanytliingilv', 
which ' th® highest and most oxc’llent abode, which is tn 1)j ’ 
devoW 10 and worshipped by all d'^sirous of relcas', wliicli 
is the manifester of Paramatma, the halo of whos^ boilily 
lustre is what the Monistic theory dpscrib'‘.s as Brahmaa - 
that i a called Bhagavan. A little below the abievp t>sts in 
the same Puraiia we fiiiu the m“aning of the const’t i eit 
letters (Bha, ga, Va) of the wor.l (hus stat^'d — ^^r'^rrf 


?T^ 37 =gr O'! 

iCT«n‘-S5?I?TJ II (cited in the Bhag. Idandarbha, p. 50 ) ' Tlv 
letter 'Bha signifies the idea of sustaining and aggra"'!, ng 
the real and natural devotio lal function in His own d(‘\ui ■ 
aawillasof sustaining the wholeuniverse in general ; the 1 t. r 
' ga indicates that Ho by His own grace makes his devot’V 
attain the Summumbonuin called Premananda as well as the 


superseusuoas hiaven-trio— the abobof thebt.a' 

• va’ implies that all being*, ultimately lie with Him and H> 
lies within all beings in the capacity of His own partial 
pect— Paramatma. The t-rm ‘Bhaga’ again implies the id a 
of eternal potency sufficient to conqn t all beings, etiTiul 
inflwnce (similar to th« influ nee of incantations and m di- 
cinai gems that w* find work.ng in the phenomenal worlll, 
eternal fame for possessing all qualities of the mind, body s nd 
speech, eternal prosperity of infinite varieties, Omniscieiic ■. 
eternal^ non-affectation by things of the phenomenal world 

(cf. ^ : f«r3? II 

?rR%?:nq'!ifs|^ ^rnriir *t«t frfnfjrr II — Vi-jin 

\ I, .1 C>t>d in the Blnig. Bamlarbha, p. 51 ). There is a di.sti,n;t 
stat*m--nt further that iu Bhagavan exist only those si.'ciold 
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lordlinesa^a without the slight 'at tinge of any gross quality 
such as is to be found in thj ph 'nominal world (cf. 

1^1 (ff 

II — Visnu. VI, 5, cited in the Bhag. Saudarbha, p. 51). 

On a careful examination of these lin°s as well as of what 
preceded in explanation of th'' word Advaji'a Jfiana Tattwa, we can 
arrive at som-' of the important characteristics of th' concept 
of Bhagavau. The most import int oii''- -that which is the 
distinctive feature of Vaisiiil'.a Pliilosejeli'C thouglit is, as we 
have proved by lots of Sruti t ‘xt'i. that the ritimat^ Reality 
lias a form and body of it-^ own. Tliis 1‘unn is that of a human 
being as app-ars from th' t xt- 

^ (Bhag. iii, 2. 12), jrrqrrrs's’Tffr^ 

viks^ (Bhag. XI, 6, 49), 17^ 

(Bhag. VII. 15, 75, “Para Brahman is a 
much concealed form consisting of the sign of a human being)”, 
«r5?jnfR ITT^(%^ff?Tr^3Tq; ( Bhag. X, 9, 14 ), JTiT^r:!: >1^5 

(Bhag. l, 1,20 ), q'=rr€rrf(i5 ’it ssr ffwi^ — 

y^“There appeared the Ab'olute B -iug Kr.-na whos' foi'm is 
similar to that of a human being” ( Visnu. V ), JT3^- 

(Bung. X, G9, 44). 

The Gop&Ia Tajiaiu Sruti a'so sa' s Ih t Para Brahman is of the 
shape of a cowherd (nPTifJfTinjlfST — Gopa- 

la Purva Tapani 12 ). It is to b' not'd here that tlie theory 
about tf thlbsolute having a body, which is so clearly develo- 
ped in l.,ciSiuiva Philoso]>hy i-saho indirectly hinted at in oth'r 
systems of Religljon. The Christian Doctriii', for oxampl *, 
while stating aboAt th ■ Tlnon 'of < hxl, undoubt'dly acc'ptsthis 
theory though not; cxplictly. In the Islamic Religion again 
We find an indication about th"' eiiibod odncs-s of tl.c Alisohite 
1^, inas-iuuch a‘- Hansrat Mf.PiloNoii aft r r alis ng th halo of 
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divine lustre could not rest satisfied but longed after a further 
realisation, and, it is said, was subsequently favoured with a 
sight of the Lord somewhere towards the slope of a mountain, 
and forthwith b -came unconscious and f41 into a swoon owing 
to the ecstat'c joy he felt. The theory about the human form, 
^ hoevever, is cleurly established in the BhAgavata Cult aloin', 
and we have reasons to accept th’s. Do'^s not the Christian 
theory, while tdliug us that God cr -ated man in His own inia- 
g'', indirectly aec'pt th-' same vi'‘W? Irr^^sp^ctiv'dy of any 
biassed commentaiy, the very word ‘ image’ takf'ii in its lit u.d 
s“nsa implies that God with th" Christ'ans also is of luuncin 
form — that H ■ is the Id al man whos’ true protolyp's aiv' tin- 
individual men of the world. The only difference is tliat tho 
view is explicitly stated and elaborated in the Vaisnava Sys- 
tem, whereas it is tacitly assumed or implicitly stated in the 
Christian Theory. Again, from this very fact as well as from 
the statement that our bodies are the temples of His Holy Spi- 
rit it is also evident that the Christian Th^'ory sets before us 
a human life as thj fullest expr.ss'on and r vidation of tho 
nature and life of God. Brobably this .n ght also be th) 
view of the Vaisnava Religious system in a3S'’rting that the 
form of the body of the Absolute isisimilar to that of the 
human body. Although it is a fact ihat, so long ns th • Jivn or 
individual soul is lying encased in a body subtl ‘ or gross, 
there is no hope of any religions realisation, y t b cause of 
the theory of eternal cycle of creation and of the dr''*tviTii wi 
Transmigration of Soul we cannot but admit our soul 

residesyin some •form of body and we must ba^n our religious 
life in that very state — call itbondag) or J^hatever els ■ j-ou 
like ; mid of all the varieties of bodily forms, (bur own experiiuice 
tills us that the form of a human body is thfc best suited for its 
controlling principle — the soul to entertaim an inquisitiveness 
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into tho knowledge of the Absolute and to that end to adopt all 
possible means for throwing off the shackles of sensuous 
matter. One fundamental dogma common to all religious 
theories is that it is preeminently by self-resignation that 
we can aspire after reaching the kingdom of God, and this divine 
attribute is no wh^re to be found in the same degree as in a 
human being — not even among.st deities who, b’ing devoid of 
infirmity and consequently never losing the powers of their 

sense organs, are seldom exp<»cted to b? averse to temporal 
enjoyments. 

To this doctrine about the Absolute having a definite 
form and body it might be object ^d that therebj*^ the Absolute 
Being is reduced to a limit nlobj ct. To that our reply is 
that though the Absolute has a definite form, yet He has the 
powers of assuming any form at any time at his own sweet 
will, and actually contains within Himself endless forms and 
bodies in a subtle state. In other words, He is eternally 
limited and unlimit'^d at one and the same time. All contra- 
dictions merge in him, and conflicting attributes exist in Him 
in a friendly way as it were. Herein lies the inconceivability 
of His power, and hereby he is described as a Being absolutely 
different from any other being. Moreover, if He is limited, 
He is self-determined ; and self-determination is no where to 
be found in the things of the universe. It is to be distinctly 
noted in this connection that th'* similarity between the body of 
the Absolute and a human body is in respect of form onlj’’ and 
not of the ingredient. While a human body is made up of 
sensuous matter, the body of thj Absolute consists solely of the 
super.-'e.nsuous. The Absolute is ,Satchidnnanda, or the three 

Bupersonsuous elements- of R.-ulity, Knowledge and Bliss con- 
stitute His body. 

As’-regards thd-|)otsucie3 of tho Absolut' wo have already 
indicatwl that th? Absolut' posse&sea Infinite powers which 
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have been classified by Vaisiiava Philosophy into three cla«s'-i,‘ 
viz (al Swai'iipa or Para ^akti, (b) Tat.istha or Jiva Sakli lunl 
(c) Vahirai'iga or Maya Sakti. These throe Saktis are aho 
styled in the Visiiu Parana as Yisim Sakti, Ksutrajha or Ajaviv 
Sakbi, and Avidya Sakti. To' explain by rray of analngy— 
jiist as the luminous substance of the sun appears as (1 ) tlv solar 
disc, t' 2 ) the individual rays anu ( 3 ) the vefl''ctiou, soltli" itici'U- 
eeivable power of th“ Absolut J manifo its in th ‘s ■ bhro'- ^^^ly1 
The Jiva Saktis corr'spond to the ii dividual rays, andih' 
Mayii Sakti to the vetWtion. The sui contains within it'- If 
th ' individual rays, 3’ ‘‘t tlu latter is found tob'-Crilt'i d 
a\va\’ f»-om the ivc''ptael * of the d'se : .similar] v, Ji' a Said 
though ultimat''l3’' contained within the same eternal re«'rvt.iv 
Bhagavan (inasmuch as the Jivas are ]jarta of Bhagavfin as 
the displaycr of the Jiva i^akti., having finite exishaic’, finite 
knowledge and finite bliss) by reason of beginninglcss Karma, 
are scattered away from the original source. To exjila'ii 
iurtlier — Just as tho individual ra3’’s having deviateil aviy 
from the sun get their normal aspect supjn’cssed bj' th ■ r ll - 
xion-forc'*, which means that ‘the individual ra3'6>, though 
inti'insically of the same character, by reason of refl'xiou 
through the medium of ether primaril}' aird manifolibobj cts 
sicondarily, appear to b’ inanif •.'■t in div'-rse wa3'’s; s’lu 1 ivlv, 
the. natural function of Jivas is to exist with th' Infinit ■ 
Existent, to know tin Omniscient and to enjoy tin Iiiliti'l i 
Bliss; and for th" transgression of deviation away tin 
fiakti suppresses them byway' of showing a jii""rsib3',^y/i' lech 
means that the same natural function common to all Ji\.is 
lies hidden under the cover of manifold nus?rie.s. Tt ' .el .ir, 
therefore, that the Jiva Saktis or individual fromh-gin- 
uingle'is time com" within the clutclns of Miuvii .-eakti 


1. See .^piM'Udi.x. 



tioa b-ino; ill the case of et'Tnally^ released souls). 

The coiic''pt of Bhagavnu thus implies that iu this the 
highest stage there is a dioplay of the Swarupa Saktis : and 
though Bhagavan is the original substratum of the Maytt 
^akti, yet owing to the isicoucoivability underlying the Swa- 
rupa Saktis He is not in the least affected by the eff»cta of the' 
Maya Sakti : in other word.s, just as a snake shakes off its 
outer skin thinking it to I.3 of no use, so Bhagavan shakes off 
Maya thinking that, of lordliness eternally and infinitelj'' 
attain'd as B - is, H' has nothing to do with that useless 
Sakti’. If it b' r'^argu'd — ahy is it that Bhagavan does 
not display thj othu- two kinds <.f Sakti’ Tin answer is 
this — He does It but not di •eetly. The Chairman of a munici- 
pality directly exercise's some functions and dedicates certain 
powers to some ofBc'rs who in their turn are untimately 
responsible to the Ohairmin. H* is dir'Ctly indiffjrmt to 
the exercise of functions by th* officers, and yet it is the 
fact that all functions lie .'.one ntrated in the function of the 
Chairman. .Similarly, Bhagava.i manifests the other powers 
not directly, but indir :ctly througl the medium of His own 
partial manifest Paramatma and H > remains indifferent to the 
doings of Paramatma — ^ind.tf'r-iu b'cause in consequence of 
the display of vahirangil sakti by Pramatmfl. there arises an 
effect, viz, creation, which irnv'vir depends upon something 
foreign i. e. beginningless K-sruian done by Jivas in previous 
existences. Because tlie doctrine of Kannan — the doctrine, 
to be clear, of the totality of acts (inalien to the Swaruja 
^akti) done in previous exist''ncea from beginningless time 
appears in the forefront as a foreign element, therefore 
Bhagavan remains indifferent. This indifference explains 
the one supreme attribute of Bhagavan which consist.s in 
i(n p artial benevolence towards all beings. 

1. Sec Ai'veudix 
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As Already pointed out the Swarupa Saktis oi BhagavAn 
are classified into three kinds viz — -(aj Sandhini, (bj Sannit 
and (c) Illiidini. These threefold Saktis ounstitnting ihri 
very self of the Absolute are, like the solar disc, the concen- 
trated form of the endless forces that like radiatiiij' rays act 
in the whole universe consisting of individual pools and 
phenomenal worlds. So it is said in the Visiiu Ibirana -- 
“ Just as of a fire placed on a spot the lustre rarbates and 
spreads in inanifolrl directions, so the universe (‘.vistinn; in 
manifold names and forms is but the scattering forces issu- 
ing out of unlimited reservoir of forces, i. e. of I'lHa Btah- 
man ’■ 

The t^ruti also says 

(Sveta. V, 1-ij i. e. Para Braliman is a seliliiminous snb- 
tance whose light of forces illumines or manifests the winde 
universe. This endless htor'ehoiih® of Saktis is etern.il y 
concentrated and eternally radiating. Concentriition and 
railiation are eternally going on simultaneously, ami smdi 
reconciliation of contradictories, no where el.se to Ijb oljsur\id, 
is possible oidy 1)eCHU.se of the inconceivability of tliu j'ower 
of Bhagavan, and inconcei.vability consists in notliing iait 
the capacity for efi'ectuating wliat is otlierwise and rl-e 
wliere impr.-icticiable. 

With this inconceivability ( ) 

of Bliagavan Vaisiiava Philosophy establishes an ijisei aralili- 
coniiection of the fact tliat in Him the fullest developiiicnt 
of the sixfold lordliness is eternally attained. These six 
lordlinessjs- have already been explained as infinite janvir 
of controlling all, infinite pQwer for doing things that hUe 
tlie effects of medicinal lier'o.s -and gems etc look hke, iniia- 
(d*-H, infinite go(sl name, infinite splendour, nnini.'-eieni' ■. 
and eternal nnattachment tA’.the effects of MAV®" 

I . See Apt radix. ’ ~ 
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display of these loVdlmesses is made by BhagavSn in many 
ways; and the stage which is the object of worship 
and meditation according to the Bh5gavata Cult is that 
in which even in the display of lordliness there is always 
a graceful charm (Madhurj'ya bhagavattasflra, Charita- 
mrta). Lordliness is also displayed by what Bftm&nuja 
describes as Nllrayaiia — the Absolute in the supersensuous 
heaven called Vaikuntha, but this is not the highest object 
of devotion according to the view of Bengal Vaisnavism 
which pays tliat ecstatic bliss or th<' greatest smnmumbouuiu 
consists in devotion io that stage of the Absolute whose 
display of lordliness is alwaj's guided hy a graceful 
charm. 

The three Saktis — their gradation : 

In the elaboration of tlie meaning of Advaya Jhhna 
Tattwa it was alreadj' ]iointed out liow the Bliagavata Cult, 
while recognising that the three Swnrfipa Saktis are eter- 
nally co-inliering in the Absolute Being Bhagavan, gives 
some sort of j'roiiiiiience to the Hladini Sakti. The con- 
cept of this Hladini tiakti nece.''sariij^ involves tho'-e of 
Heality and Knowledge. Instead of, tlu^refore, sajdiig that 
the Absolute as Bh.ig.ivau revels in the eternal nianifesratiun 
of the three Swarupa b^akl's, wo should better .say that 
He revels in Hllldiiu ^akti, the more because by such state- 
ment the jiroiniiieuc * attache I to this Sakti would be 
clearly made out. This very idea is clearly stated in the 

Bhflgavata text— tTC- I 

BBIT 11— I. 7, 23, 

‘■You arc the ultimate embodied Reality i. e. Bhagavan, 
li'ing ill realm far beyond the region of Mayil i.e. not in the 
least a Heeled by tlie eli'ecls of Alayn, on account of your own 
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Chit Saktf* ( here indicating all the three Saktia combined), 
and you are eternally lying in your own fullest realisation 
of your own Bliss”. According to the conceptiou of the Swa- 
rupa^akti already indicated this Hladini Sakti must bo under- 
stood hero to be in the state of eternally concentrated form, 
and because concentrated therefore having a shape or bo ly, 
iust in the same way as water concentrated assumes a defi- 
nite shape called ice. And so the Upanisad texts nnaml)i>;u- 
ously state — a'ST’jff 

Absolute” ‘ e 

the word clearly implies the idea of conceutralioii as 
well as embodiedness. 

The same Ultimate Reality or Supremo Being is described 
elsewhere in theUpauisad text as 

The idea contained in this text is the most vital 
point in the system of Vaisnava Philosophy ; of th(‘ many c m- 
tral ideas it .serves as the pivot upon which the whole theory 
about the concept of Bhagivan hinges. It is necessary, 
therefore, to enter into a detailed examination of thi.s te.xt. 

Tlie first rjue.stion that ari.ses here is — “What is it that 
the term Ra'a signifies Is Rasa a substance or an attri- 
biite” / In all the Natural Sciences it is clearly doscrilid 
as an attrilmte. Thus in the Ciiar.aka Samhita, we find 
sn«lf fWRTFT^ir ( Sntiasthana, ch. 1, .)! ) 

“ Rasa is that which is the object of the sense of tas^c, its 
.substance is water and earth; her* it is clearly flescrihed as 
an attrilmte. Again, elsewhere in the same Saniliiiri we find 
1. Althoutjii acfur.ati'ly shaking ‘Chit’ means the S-imvit SiU- 
li wliieh is liul one of the three .swamjia Snklis, >e1 m Ihe 
Hhagavata as als > ill the antiioritalii e li-ealiKe.s on Iteiia.d 
^ aisnavism (the Satsan Hrbha inclndod) wo (lad the w >mI 
often used in the sense of the three swainpa Haktis combined 
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“ Ksara is not Easa beca- 
use it is a substance i. e. Rasa is not a substance but an attri- 
bute”. And this follows from the distinctive meaning of the 
two terms substance and attribute, viz, that a substance is 
that in which Karma and attribute co-inhere, and 

which by itself on account of the Samavaya (^fl'grnT) relation 
produces an act, whereas an attribute is that which by way 
of its inhering in a subsiance makes the Sama\riya relation 
posited and which itself has no act (sT^Tlf^cTr: 

qtifenw I g ii P- 26 , 

Gharaka Sarphita, Hariniitha Vjsilrada’s edition). The term 
Easa therefore implies that attribute of a substance which is 
preceived by us by means of our sense of taste; and this per- 
ception arises in six difterent ways — hence the science of 
Ayurveda recognises six rasas. One thing however is com- 
mon to all these six rasas viz pleasurableiiess as the after 
effect. That sweet is jileasurable is admitted by all; bitter, 
sour and other rasas also are pleasurable in-as-much as, if 
properly applied, they do good to tiie bodily system. Sweet 
again is not always pleasui'able, but under certain restrictions. 
So is the case with the remaining five. Briefly speaking, 
pleasurableness arises as an afier effect but subject to certain 
restrictions. 

In the spheres of Poetry and Music, again, the term Rasa 
has an allied siguificance. Poetry is defined by rhetoricians 
as a collocation of words of which the (‘ssence is rasa 

— Kavjm Praka'a ). Music also is similarly 
defined. There is similarity as well as difference between 
these two — imilarity because in botli the existence of Tasa 
produces pleasure, difference because the pleasure arises in 
the two cj'ses in dilferjiit ways. 
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Thus to all the three rasas as defined in Physical Scien- 
ce, in Poetry and in Music one thing is common, viz, pleasur- 
ableness. Now we arrive at a suitable definition of rasa 
viz “that it is an attribute whereby our rational principle 
feels pleasure”. The next question is ‘ Is Rasa an attribute 
inhei'ing in a substance lying outside our selves’ ? Philoso- 
phers of the Sensational School like Locke, Hume and otliers 
would at once say ‘ No.’ Leaving aside a discussion of their 
theory, we, believing in the theory of things-iii-ilieniselves, 
^should say that Rasa is an attribute inhering in a sulistaiK-e 
outside our selves, ami it is an attribute whereby jileasure is 
felt. The qualitj' of the pleasure varies no doubt, hut tins 
variation depends upon some other comlition or conditions. 

The pleasui'e however which is jirodnced by tlie Kti-a 
as defined above is a finite and transient one for the siinpli! 
reason that the attribute itself is a finite one and the con- 
ditions are not permanent. If now we substitute the words 
Infinite and Eternal, we should define Rasa as that Lifiuite 
attribute whereby Infinite and Eternal pleasure is fcif ' 
This infinite attribute can belong only to Bhagavan — the 
Absolute. Thus Rasa is nothing but the HladinT ^akti 
e.xplained before. And because in the Absolute thcie is 
the relation of difference and iion-diflerence between hui)"- 
tance ami attribute, between self and bodj^, therefore the 
Absolute Himself also is stjded Rasa or Rasuglmna 
in the scriptural texts. In other words. Rasa is the 
ingredient of the body of the Ab'^olut'', Ra«a is His attribute, 
and He Himself is Rasa. Again, the Ii finite pleasure is tVlt 
by ^^hom^ Surely by the Infinite Self; therefore thn 
Absolute as Piliagavitn is also called the enjoyer of Bbss II 'i" 
liiisika, nay, He is the transcendental Kasika because of the ftdh 


1. Sen .tlipciidi’i. 
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est realisation of the bliss. 

Turning next our attention to the derivation of 
the word we would arrive at a deeper meaning. The term 
Basa in Samskit is derived from root (to enjoy) by the 

addition of the suffix in or also 

from causative with the suffix in When 

in the word would mean the Being (Highest 

Self) that is to be enjoyed ) 

— the object of enjoing, henc'> the Substance i. e. — Brahman 
^^‘in in which inheres bliss, and this indicates 

the stage in which the individual soul has got a desire for 
attaining Bliss by way of self-i-ealisation hut not has actually' 
attained it. When in the word would mean the 

act of enjoying bliss, and the sentence ;c^ % 

would mean ‘He IBrahnianl is the act of enjoying bliss’. 
But here comes the anomaly ‘ How could the Absolute 
Being, who is decidedly a substance, be au act ?’ The ano- 
maly, however, can be exjdained away by the fact that 
when a being, the subject of the act of devotion, by way of 
realisation attains the state of very great buoyancy in ecsta- 
tic bliss, he would be in the inid.st of such an uniterrupted 
flow of enjo}nrient that his attention towards the object of 
Bliss W( uld be temporarily Mispenile<l as it wore. This 
stage of superaensuoua emotional feeling has indeed no 
parallel in the world’s history of religious feeling and can- 
not be adequately described in words. Yet, soineliow to 
give an idea, wo might venture to saj' that to this stage 
may b ' regarded a.s .somewb.al similar the stage of spiritiial 
exaltation or ecstasy — the final goal of Neo-Platoir'c a lecu- 
lation ; but, wliile with the Neo-Platonists in their utter 
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zeal for a puraly rnonisbic oonoopfcion the state of ecstasy 
is described as ‘ that in which the last distinction of sul> 
ject and object vanishes and thought dies away into feel- 
ing and the finite spirit in its striving beyond itself is lost 
in God’, the dualistic theory — more accurately speaking', 
the Achintya Bhed&bheda theory — of the Vedfinta, on the 
other hand, consistently with its own doctrine recognises 
only a temporary suspension of the distinction between 
subject and object. Such suspension again takes jilace only 
at the stage in which the blias enjoyed by the ideal devotee 
like Radhfl attains the highest development called ^Iiiha- 
bhava. It is this very point which is referred to in the , 
Charitanirta Text- 

Pahilahi rilga nayanabhahga bhela 

Anudina vadhala — avadhi na gela. 

Na so ramana, na ham ramanl. ! 

Duhumana mauobhava pesala jhni. 

(Chap, VIII, Madhya Lila), 

in which the third line really mean.s, as different from ths 
Jnterpretation given by many comrnentator.s, that when I 
Jlndhtl m.mife.'it.s her Mahabliflva ec.stasj', she is in tlie j 
midst of such an uninterrupted flow of supreme joy that 
the distinction between the subject Kadhii her- 

self as the subject of the act of devotion) and theobjict ^ 
(Absolute Lord Krsna — Is temporarily .su.spendud aa 

it were to yeild jdace to one serene e.xpanse of bli.as-enjoy- 
ing pure and uninixed. Ami because tlie Mrt}i/Tl)lin\ a reel- 
ing’ does n(>t inanife.st alway.s, the underlying real relation 
of dualism between the Absolute and tlie devotee reinaina 1 
intact. 
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Lastly, according to the third derivative meaning the 
term Rasa means ‘ that which makes others enjoy ’ ; in other 
words, the Absolute Being as Bhagavan not only Himself 
enjoys eternally Infinite ecstatic Bliss but also makes 
others enjoy the same by means of His Rasa attribute or 
Hlfldini Sakti. This meaning lying thus hidden within the word 
Rasa is made explicit in the line of Sruti Text ^^4 ' 

V{?Pr, “This (individual soul) becomes full of 
(suiDreme) joj' by attaining Him ( Rasa/’. 

From the above it appears how one apt word Rasa is 
so pregnant with deep meauing and contains in a nutshell, 
as it were, the whole theory of Vaisnava Philosophy about 
the Concept of Bhagavan. And this important fact that 
BhagavAn is Rasa or Bliss embodied is to be accepted the 
more because by its admission we can arrive at the bis; 
theory of creation. To this effect, the text ^ etc. 
is immediately followed by the text 

sr 

breathed, who would have lived, had this Aka^a not been 
consisting of eternal bliss’'' Now tbe word ?n^iRI 
derivatively mean.s ^ =ar ^1^ 

tf: i. e. ‘One who is absolutely luiainous all around, 

hence the Absolute Being who alone is Himself luminous 
and by whose light the whole universe is illuminated.’ 
The word must be taken here in this root-sense, other >viso 
the whole context wouM be unmeaning. ' Thus the idea 

contained in the text comes to this — 'five universe is created 
snd alive only becauNe the Absolute consists of Bliss. 

1. 'Phat liie woid Akasa in the Siuti te.xt rtoe.s iioi n ran ti ii 
elenierual akasa but refers to Vishnu the Aiiselufe Ki-iug i.s 
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Tliere is indeed no doubt about the fact that both Infinita 
Reason (Purna Chit) and Eternal Bliss are the inseparable 
attributes of Bhagaviln, still a most satisfactory explanation 
of the riddle of creation is possible only if we look to the 
attribute of Bliss. This point will be discussed in detail 
later on. 

The theoiy of the Absolute having attributes being thin 
clearly proved by means of a good nnmbor of text‘d, it nec s- 
sarily follows that He has a peculiar dwelling place and di— 
tiuctive comjilexion and decorations which are all tra "-r u- 
dental and not ditforent in any way from Ills Swamp i 
tib or Bliss. Followers of the Monistic thco ‘V of m k n.i ni 
their exposition of the philosophy of the Upanisids mglit 
urge that “ God’s dwelling place is tin-* h‘art oi in.in Ihu 
the statement can at once be rotoried by snyini,'— 
“Well, your Brahman (if by God you nmin B].'luii.iii 
.nhich you really do) is devoid of attiibutes, how 
can it the.i have a dwelling place ^ Hiving a dwelling 
])lace is no doubt an attribute ami thus your exj ositiou of ilie 
philooophj' clearly exposes your own inconsistency’. IGside^, 
no boily if true to his own consc ence can positively a—'i'i’t 
that this is ‘the’ philosophy of the X^jianisads. Km'hiiu'i; 
be not at all inclined to accept the supreme authorilai i\ eiu'^i 
of the Bhflgivati, '■till he cm ii^ver say that th- tlr'ii ' ei 

ako the 'v lew of Madhwaehajjya as ai'pe.us froiMliisi‘'iii- 
iiifiil on Veil, hiilia I, 1--22, ^ 

!T g fipa^jrr^r ^ i ?Trr. 

7Tf^F'??Tt5FT!tr ^ STir^I ^ 

=^ri'Hr f%?g 77 n-q- qfi ’X 

cr.qfA:T?rr: 'fJgiWig l” 
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Abstract Monism is the philosophy of all the Upanisads. Ir- 
'! respectively of the Bhagavata texts all that can possibly be 
I said is that this is the apparent view of some of the Upanisads 

I batuotofall. 

The real point however is that there is truth in the above 
statement of the opponent theorist, but not the whole 
truth. The concept of Bhagavaii according to Vaisnava Phi- 
losophy clearly implies that He dwells in the heart of man 
not as Bhagavaii but in His partial aspect Paramatina. The 
recognition of a dwelling place other than the heart of man 
and far beyond the sphere of the phenomenal worlds is what 
the Bhilgavata Cult emphatically mak.es, and that in agree- 
ment with various scriptural texts. Thus the Chhandogya 

text ^ i 

^ ^ ^ clearly says that 

the dwellirg place of Bhagavaii is that which is wholly made 
up of His bliss and so is eternal, how can this be known 
to those who regard the Vedas as solely aiming at acts or 
sacrifices ?” 

Scriptures on the concept of Pdiagai IVri • — 

We have already said that the concept of Bhagavaii im- 
plies that in Him all contradictions inerg' and omflicfcing at- 
tributes exist in a fiiendly way. This is evidenced by the 
following Sriiti text cited by Madliwaclnli-yya in his coiiimeii- 

^ tary on the Vedanta Sutra-I, 3 12 — 

;i«nTT-S3?rrT5Rr s?Tni^r TTf^rsfrl^ 

’ — “ Hari ( tlie Absolute ) is not large, not small, 

not-incdium, medium, not- pervading, pervading, primeval 
(i. e. beginning), having no beginning, not the universe, the 
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universe, with attributes, without attributes. To reconcile 
these contradictions we cannot but admit that the Absolute 
is the highest oJ all and at the same time accommodates Him- 
self in the heart of a devotee — the heart which is a very 
small thing measuring only two fingers. He is eternally 
in the human form (and hence, limited), and at the same time 
in His aspect of the Immanent Regulator pervades the whole 
universe of beings; He is transcendent and immauent 
simultaneously; He, having eternally subjugated his own 
Maj’a Sakti, is beyond ( the sphere of the Gunas — fSattva, 
Rajas and Tamas^aml consequently does not possess the at- 
tributes inhering in the phenomenal objects ; and yet at the 
.same time po.ssesses numberless auspicious qualities.” This 
text thus clearly falsifies the theory of the Absolute as a noii- 
differenced substance as propounded by Samkara and others. 

The same idea also occurs in the Nrsiniha Tapani Sruci- 

in which the several attributes are affirmed and denied siinnl- 
taneonslj’’ of one and the same Absolute. The Brahman I’n- 
iTiiia again states that ‘He, the Highest Person, by reason of 
His Lordliness, consists of contradictory attributes viz that 
He is not large, not small, the universe, and not the universe. 

Against the viow that the Absolute is without imine, 
form, body, sense.s, act, etc. itmightbe urged that if the Ab-o- 
lute is such a Being, how can the texts 

(Sveta. VI, 1!) ) be (3 X plained f Umloubhedly tlie.se te.xts oc- 
cur in the .same Upanisad, ami consequently the subject matter 
is one and tlie same Alrsolute. Tlio several attributes viz 
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having acts, form, desire, sound etc are affirmed and denied 
of one and the same Ultimate Reality. The only way to 
reconcile these contradictory statements is to take the terms 
in different senses in the different texts. Thus we should 
say that though the conception of such name, act, quality etc 
as are associated with phenomenal objects does not apply 
to the Absolute, yet the Absolute holds these very 
things of an altogether different character. Iii the 
phenomenal world, for example, an act means an exertion in- 
tended for the removal of some want or uneasiness f(‘It l.j'' an 
entity; and because the Absolute is that in Whom all de.sires 
are eternally fulfilled to the fullc.^t extent, He can never be 
doing such acts; all His acta sponteneou.sly follow from the 
highest exuberance of eternal infinite bliss simply as sports. 
Similarlj', a form means whatever in the phenomenal objects 
is pereceived by the ^enae of sight which is not selfluniinous, 
and consequently this cannot apply to the Being who is Self- 
luminous. This very fact clearly explains the^reason why 
the Absolute is called in .some texts having no name 

i. e. having no such names as we find in the jihenonienal ob- 
jects. His name being thus ah.solutely different frein the 
names of phenomenal objects i.s not diHVrent from His intrin- 

8,c self of Blis.s. Sj the Sruti says ^ 5TT1T 

WSTTJtI: l (Quoted 

in the satsandarblia ), in which the name of Visnu is descri- 
bed as His Chit Sakti and is such that its very utierance, 
full or partial, with or without consciousuess of its significan- 
ce, arouses an inclination towards Hi.s devotion. 

About his loi'.iliness and hidden prowess the text is 
grsjT (Maltr. 

7, 1). “He — This One (of the upauisads) is the controller of 
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all, the lord of all, the master of all.” The fact of His eterni- 
ty is strengthened by the Mahopanisad text — ^ 

He creates through Brahma, dissolves through Rudrii; He 
indeed is uncaused and non-decaying, He is Hari — -tlie High- 
est , and consi.sting of the greatest bli.s.s.” 

Eecapitulation : — 

Summing up the above statements we can finally arilM'at 
the concept of Bliagavfin a.s exfOained in the I’d iig.n at.i Ciih, 
By Biiagavan is meant the Highest Being or tlie Ilighi'-f ‘.taL:i' 
in the hiernchy of spiritual manifestations of the Ab^(lhlt') 
as proved by all scriptural texts directly or indii-ec ly lb' 
has a form and body similar to that of a human being, llh 
body i.s u'lioJIj' innilo up of flm .'•ole ijigreditmt of Idi'^s i r 
na.sa Avhicli involves the two other sujn’eme elements nf 
lleality and Knowledge. Though He po.ssesses endless pow- 
er.s. Yet He oternall}' revels in tlie display of His illfidiiii 
Sakti or Rasa. He is eternal and the most primeval Miui'Cii 
of all bliss. He is selfexistent and self Imninon.s. He 
the cause of creation etc. of the world not diuctl\ liit 

through His ] artial manifest I’.arainfitmri — tlie In. m. men' , 

Regulator of all being, s. He Himself i.s indiH'i ii nt tu ' 
creation, and as .such is impartially benet'olent tow anls all 
beings. Hi.s sole fnnefion is to revel etennlly in Infiiiita 

Ecstatic bliss and by His own Rasa or Illridinl t'ahli to t 

make others enjoy bli,>-.s. In Him all jiowers- all the 
.si.\l()l<l loi dlinesses liii\e eternally iittained tht‘ fiilh‘^t 
development, but lli.s disjilay of lf)rdline.s.s is aluriys gunl' '1 
by a graceful charm, and as such He is pi eemitieiilly .lO'l 
Jiriiiiarily l)haga\:m or ■i'' dilTei entiated Inim 

Xaraya'i.i who also isslyUsl liliagiuun. In slioit. He is 
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oai’ Highest Object of worship and devotion, blending in. 
Himself the superlatives of all that we reverence as great 
and good — nay, of all that wo love. He is the greatest loving 
Deity of Vaisiiavas. He is ever unknowable and inconceiv- 
able, and yet kuowable and enjoyable only through His 
grace and benevolence. No philosophy, however lofty, has 
ever been or will ever be able to describe Him. No price, 
however great, has ever been or will ever bo able to pur- 
chase Kim. Faith — .simple faith, steadfast adherence, 
insatiable hankering — this alone can realise Him, this alone 
can conquer Him, lliis alone can shake His inditierence, this 
alone can compel Him to do anytliing and eveiything even 
nuainst His will ami conscience, this alone can bring Him 
down even to the mo.st hoirihle hell, lie is the gieatest 
ofali-thesole imlopeiv lent maslerof all, but there is one thing 
that He Himself also acknowledges as greater than Himself, 
as His niaster-and that thing is a devotee — a fervent devotee 
who loves the Lord not from any inteicstud motive, bub 
simply because He is eternal Lo\ e. 


CHARIER IV. 

THE CONCIEI’T OF miAUMAN:' 

The word llralimaii, Ijeitig deri\'cd fn)?ii root hynh (in 
the non-cansal as well as in the cp.u'-al .state), means that which 
is the greatest of all and makc-.s otheis great, (cf. 

trrjT ^^t-Visi.m. I, 12, 75) In this sense it 

appliesonly to the Ultimate Ilealityor the Highest I’erson in 

whom there i.s the eternal .simnltaucous display to 

tlie fullest extent of (he three-fold f'akti.s. Such cnicept 

■ >>» - 
1. See .\i'i'Ca(U.x. 
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of the Highest Person, we have shown, is the same as the 
concept of Advaya Jiiana Tattwa Bliagaviin. Tlie woril 
Brhainaii, therefore, in the derivative sense means Bliaginiiii, 
and to avoid confusion we have applied the term Para Bi’ah- 
man to Bhagavan. But in the Bhagavata verse etc. 

besi<le3 the term Bhagaviin there are also the two tenne 
Brahman and Pavamatma. Evidentlj^ therefore, is so\ne 
distinction between this term Brahman and BliagavAii, 
What, then is the significance of the concept of Braluiiun 
according to the Bliagavata Cult ? 

The concept of Brai>inan, which appears as tlie jivoihifit 
of Sainkara’s exposition of tlie philosopliy of tlie Upiuii-inl'^, 
may be briefly indicated as follows — “ Whatever is, is ia 
reality one ; there truly exists only one Universal Being 
called Brahman or Paramatma or the Highest Seif, This 
Being is of an absolutely homogeneous nature, it is pure 
Being, or, which comes to the same tiling, Intelligence or 
Thought (Clhaitan^'a, Jnilna). Intelligence or Thought is 
not to be predicated of Brahman as Its attribute, but con- 
stitutes Its verj’ substance; Brahman is not a thinking 
Being but Thought Itself. It is absolutely destitute of 
(jualities; whatever (jnalities or attributes are conceivable 
c<an only be denied of It”. The Bhflgavata Cult de^cl■ihes 

this Brahirian as the bodily lustre (cf. sT^fTPT’Tf? 

TT^VTi’: etc.-.Srd sloka, Adi Lila Charitanu ta) 'j 

or a jiartial manii'estntion of the same Ultimate liieil.ty 
Bhagavan — the stage in which the display of the einlle-s 
ii\ispicions ([ualities or, hritlly speaking, of thotliree Swaiiipa 
sakt s is not jierceived. To explain by wav of analogy - 
A speaker means one having the junver of ihdivering sjiee- 
ehes ; hut this power of speech sometimes remains latent 
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or in a potential stale, and sometimes in the state of actual 
manifestation. Thus one and the same person is said to 
have two states — the Nirviseta state when he does not 
speak, and the Savisesa state when he actually delivers 
a speech. Similarly, what the purely monistic theory 
describes as Brahman is the Nirvisesa state of Bhagavan, 
while the stage of Bhagavan is one in which there is 
eternally going on the fullest display of Hi.s Saktis. And 
because the Ultimate Reality is the same, and His powers 
are eternally infinite, we should never attach non-eternity 
to Brahman. Both the states being eternal, we cannot but 
admit that while Bhagavan is in the fullest .lispltiy of His 
Rasa there is also the non-d'splay of H s nttribut'S eternally 
going on simulianeously; and to realise the one or the other 
depends upon the relative superiority of the Jiva, caused by 
an explicit or implicit practic- of the Cult of Bhakti. 

It is evident, therefore, that the distinction betwteu Bha- 
gav9<n and Brahman is not ab.«olute but one of degree only, 
and this is indicated by the wonl in the verse. Reli. 

gious minds there may be many, but the capacity for realisa- 
tion is not the same in all. Some being fortunate enough in 
having been able to practise the cult of Bhakti through the 
grace of Bhagavan realises the Absolute as Bliss-embodied in 
the form of a human being ami in eternal display of His Hla- 
dini Sakti; while others not yet so Ibrtunat'' realis’ only the 
hodily lustre of the Siime Bhagavan without realising the dis- 
tinctive features, potencies, dwelling plac', as&ociat''S etc. To 
take another example — To two obs*rvers taking their stand 
, on the same spot one amlth'saiu' tree appears difibr.uitly 
viz, to one having th^ normal jtow ‘r of sight as a thing con- 
I sistiug of bi’aiiche.s, leaves, fiowers fruits etc., to th'' oth u* suf- 
fering from a defect of eyesight as a mere hazy substaiic or 
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to thi' same observer one and the same tree from a distanc? 
appears as a more tree and when in nearness app'^avs (I''fiuit"lv 
as this tree — saj’’, mango, having such and such branches, leaves 
etc, and the tree will over appear to him as a m(‘r‘> tree and 
not rjcognisid in full if the observer either has not tli ' c ip.i- 
city to near it or having the capacity does not care to approach 
lor the purpose of full recognition. Whatever th‘ c.is' 
might h’, this much is cndain that tlie sight of th ■ tr ■ Mv.tli 
full r 'cognition is supn-ior to the sight as a ni'ro tr Simi- 
larly, in th' sphere of religion one realis's tlv' Absolut' as Illia- 
ga van, while anoth -r as Brahman, and th'' latter, it might h‘ 
has not yet tlr- capacity ( i. e d'wotional practic' 1 hut miv 
aftn-wards atta'n it, for i-'alisation as Bhagavfin, orhj iniglil 
not care to i-ealise as such evm being poss''Ssetl of the ad miiu- 
to means for such realisation. Whatever th 5 cas"' might h‘, 
there is not the least doubt tliat realisation of the Alesolute 
as Bhaga\ an is superior to that as Bi-ahman. 

Tills very fact viz that in the two stag's of manif. '•tition 
th^re underlies the .sam" principl* of Advaya Jfiana Tattwa, 
and tliat Brahman is the bodily hrstre of th“ s If = luminous 
limbs of tlie c'mhodi‘'d substance Bhaga van, is cl 'ai ly '-tat d 

in tlm Bhrig. t -xts fTR^T^TSI I 

II qf- 

iaqrr«r«T5 I Il ( IH, d i, 

). Tli ■ meaning is this — Of the two kinds of religious 
jiraetic' \iz th • Bhukti Cult and the Juana Cult, th > oljj et is 
oil) and th' sail!' i. e. Bhagavan — as Bhagavan in th' on ■ i i''’, 
as Brahman iii tlm oth 'r, just in th * sam ■ \\ ay as on ■ -in 1 t li ‘ 
siiii'' substaiic' milk ap|iears <lil}'enently in eoiitacl w.thtli' 
dill r ‘lit '.‘IIS' oigaiis viz ns whit' in ooiiluct withth's iii‘ 
of s‘ght, as svv '3t to tlie la.st", as cold to th ‘ touch, and so on. 
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The same idea also occurs in the. Upanisad Text— ^ 

q?T ^ 5=5^ srogr 55% st^tst 

5^ sTTcigi 5^ nf<rgi 5^ srf^Si 

and that very idea is echoed forth in the Gita text — 

% Sff^grC^ ( XIV, 27 ). The line of the Gita is to he 
read along with the verse that precedes— Ss^’ffT 'el Kiij 

I ^ ipTR: Er5T^??TPT II, 

and the meaning is this — Bhagavun saj's — ‘ Whoever is devo- 
ted to me by means of an unchanged union of Bhakti can 
snrpass the three gunas — Sattwa, Rajas an<l Tainas (i. e. the 
miseries of mundane existence) and attain the nature 
(similarity in .'ome respect.s) of Brahman ‘ If to this it be 
redargued ‘Well, how can your devotee-how can one practi- 
siiig the Cult of Bhakti — attain the nature of Brahman — the 
Pure Being or Homogeneous Suhstance-when that is possible 
by realisation according to the Cult of Jilana. To that in 
reply Bhagavan says — ‘ Because I am the substratum of 
Brahman’,,.^ 

In the Taittirij’a texts cited above, in connection with 
the nature of Purusa or human personality, tha heirarch}’ of 
subatratums consisting of five sta'fes is st.iteil in live Auuva- 
kas, after which in tlie sixth Aiunaka is given an account of 
Brahman and the subject matter terminates in the seventh 
Anuvftka with a description of the Absolute as Rasa or con- 
sisting of Bliss in the fullest display. From this as well as 
from the Vedanta Sutra ( I’ I’ 

1. See Appciidiv. 

2. Tile Sutra, aeeordiiigto all the eomriieataiori,. nu^aiis that 

the self consisting of Bliss is the lliglieht Self on account ol 
annltiplioatioii. ‘ The Section of the Tail. Fp.’. sa: s Rama- 
nuja, “u hich begins with the words jfwNff 
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only conclusion we can arrive at is that the Absolute as Anan- 
damoya Purusa or Rasa is the highest substratum and as 
such is higher than Brahma the non-differenced Subfatance. 

As is stated above, there is noabsolute distinction between 
Bhagavan and Brahman both being eternal and Infinite, and 
consequently by describing the former as the Pratistha of 
the latter (in the Gita text 

author really means is that the difference is in respect nf ivniiii- 
festation only. Holders of the purely monistic theory might 
interpret the word Pratistha to mean ‘ image’, to that our 
reply is — Brahman iti their view having no form or body c.in 
by no means have an ‘image’.' If, for argument’s sake, we subs- 
titute for the word Pratifith& its synonym Pratima tlom als) 
the same conclusion would be arrived at; for the wonl srPTIfr 
derivatively (sr% HlfcT q^TOrff Hf 

) means ‘that which limits itself and a])p‘ai'3 

and terminates with the sloka 
arrives at bliss supreme and not to lie surtla^sl•d, b> 
sivel.y multiplying inferior .stages of bliss by a liundivd, 
now such supreme bliss cannot possibly belong to the indi- 
vidual soul which enjoj-sonly a small share of very Iniiiled 
happine.ss mixed with endless pain and grief: and tin leforr 
clearly indioate.s, a.s it.s abode, the Highest Self which dillcr'- 
from all other seifs in so far as lieing radically oiipoM-.l tn 
all evil and of an unmixed blessed natuie.” Moreover, ns 
iSankar puts it, sitch meaning of the .sntra follows frori lots 
of Scrip, texts, eg., HqpT, 

unrqfH. ^ hti- 

jfRf^T H^R, nirrtTTHP^HqaifJTRgTFTqrrHR. 

^RR SRHIjr WRRf SRTR sqSTRR, 

R^RURR CRT 
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as such in the shape of Brahman in othnr Bhagavan 

while appearing as Brahman has not His infinite attributes 
concretely displayed, and this non = manifestation of the distinc- 
tive-attributes constitutes the limitation, so to say, of Bhaga- 
vftn, and because in Brahman the same unlimited powers of 
Bhagavan lie in a potential state the limitation is to be under- 
stood in respect of the realisation of the devotee. 

From the above arguments based upon various scriptural 
texts it clearly follows th'^refore that the Ultimate Reality 
called Advaya Jflana Tattwa or Bhagavan is tile Highest 
Substance and hence is the Substratum^f the concept which 
the theory of Pure Monism like Sainktra’a describes as Brah- 
man which Brahman according to Vaisnava Philosophy is 
nothing but the eternal lu-stre of the blissful body of Bhaga- 
vftn. And so the Charitainrta text in the explanation of the 
verse etc. runs as hdlows ■— 

Tfthara angera Huddlia Klrananiamlala 
TJpaniaad kahe tare brahman sunirmala 
Charmachakse deklie j’aiehhe Sfiryya nivvi^e-ia 
Jn&namarge laite iiare Krijnera vi^esa 

“The Upanisad calls that Hrahinan the Pure Being which 
is the supersensuous lustra of the body of Bhagavan. Just 
as the gross sight of a human being perceives the sun only 
as a heap of lustre in which there is no manifestation ol the 
attributes, limbs etc of the sun as a deity, so also the Cult of 
Jfitlna realises only the bodily’’ lustre of K'S’ia and not Him 
as displaying His attributes, limbs, dwelling place, associates 
etc.’ The same idea is echoed forth in the Brhiiia Samhita 
text — 


snfR 
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cT^rt wsrr^ ll ( v, 46). 


Chapter V. 

THE CONCEPT OF PAEAMATMA 

In our explanation of the concept of Advaya Jhana Tut- 
twa or BhagavlVn, it was clearly stated with sufficient elabo- 
ration that Bhagavfln, although He is the Highest Reality or 
the Absolute of Absolutes, eternally revels in the fulle.st dis- 
play of His Swarupa Saktis that find their culmination in 
Bliss, and that He displ.ays His Vahirnnga Sakti i. e. is fclie 
cause of the origination, sustentation and dissolution of the 
universe not directly but through the medium of His own 
partial manifest — the highest Incarnate so to say — Paniinat- 
niA If, now, we want to have a clear exposition of the con- 
cept of Paraniatrnfi, Ave should first of all look to the Bha;rA- 
vata texts — 

q:?rr iTPn?:T%iT^q’ rptt: i 

^rf^ftfrr: iFifr ii 

%5rs^ \ 

srRPiWf ii 

(V, 11, 12-13 ). 

The underlying sense is this — ParamatiniV is thi^ ino^-t 
primeval, the nneanB''d caiise of the creation etc. of tin* jilm- 
nomenal worhl, absolutely Heir=l ominoii.s, ever reiiniiiis the 
same without undergoing any change and is thn.s deA oid of 
birth, growtli and deca}', and i.s the L ird of Brahiml. and 
otliers. He i.s the Immanent Regulator of, an<l is cogni.s,iiit 
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of everything in connection with, the Jivas or individual 
sonls, and being but the partial aspect of Bhagavan is endo- 
wed with the sixfold lordships. Thoughasthe Immanent Regu- 
lator He is eternally present in the heart of all created beings- 
the effects of His own Maya bakti, yet He is not in any way 
affected by Maya, and hence ever manifests Himself in the 
midst of His own intrinsic selfhood. 

He is the greatest and most impartial witness to the do- 
ings of all beings, and, subject only to the law of retribution. 
He directs them to a diversity of activities, (cf. 

II, Gita). Though both are indestructible (aksarah) 
ever retaining their sameness, Pramatma is to be carefully 
distinguished from the indestructible and Kutastha Jiva as is 
evident from the word in the Gita texts — “Sfrr%ITr 

^ssTcT n 5^^?rgrfir: 1 ’si) 

11” -A-nd the very word in the 

text implies further that Paramatma ever retains His State 
of Savisesa Brahman and is thus to be distinguished from 
Nirvi^esa Brahman,^ 

He is called Vasudeva inasmuch as He pervades and is 
the Support of all beings an<l knowing full well their all Ho 
is preeminently the ‘ Ksetrajua Atm.'l’. We say ‘p*’®**"***'®’'" 
tly called’ because, as appears from the Gita Texts, Jiva or indi- 
vidual soul also is called Ksetrctjna Atma. The word Ksetra 
(^ 5 r ) means body or corporeal frame, and because the ra- 
tional principle called Atma lies at the root of all mental 

1. Bov Appendix. 
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phenomena that take place by reason of certain processes go- 
ing on within this organic system, Jiva at this stage of its 
accidental resort in the body is called Ksetrajnii or ‘oue 
having knowledge of the bod5’.’ “ But ”, it might be urged, 

“ the individual soul possesses knowledge of otlier bodies as 
well, how then is it called Ksetrajna?” Indeed the Jiva 
possesses knowledge of a few more bodies; but the number of 
such bodies is almost nill in eomparison with the unliiniteil 
universe; besides, in the pieces of knowledge that thus accrue 
to the soul there is no simultaunty, for Jiva is not rdl-]iev- 
vading. Briefly speaking, owing to the tiiiitude of the Jiva 
the knowledge it has is no doubt liinite<l and since bucli 
knowledge is not at all possible unless the Jiva lies within 
a particular organism, Jiva is teelinically called Ksetrajiu. 
This Ksetrajfia — attribute however is only ti relative one 
owing to the fact that the Absolute PramfttmiV pervading 
simultaneously the entire universe is the Immanent Hegula- 
tor of all beings, and if any being is to be absolutely and 
really called Ksetrajna, it is Parainatinn. So it is said in the 

Gita Text W (XIII, 2'); in other 

words, whatever knowledge there is in the individual holy 
caused by the rational principle and the sense organs and 
whatever distinctive knowledge the indiviilnal soul has el 
its own accidental dwelling place — the bofly is due to a hit 
of tlio Infinite knowledge constitutimr an attribute of the 
Absolute Pramiltma. 

That Pai’amiltinfl is a partial manifest of Bliagai .in ap- 
pears from luimerons texts. Tlius in the Gilfl Tc.xt — 

■SflT^ll (X, 4*2’)— it is said that Hhagavan in lUs 
partial aspect as Paramatmil pervades the whole univei'se. 
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The reason again why Bhagavan is calledPuru8ottama(j^i^\^Il) 
and Paramatma called Purusa is to be found in the Mahopa- 
nisad. The word Purusa derivatively means that which re- 
sides in a body, and Atina is called Purusa when it resides 
in a body along with the mind and senses. Analogously, 
the Absolute is called Purusha because it pervades all Purusas 

Mahopani'.ad ), also because It has a 


body, mind and senses which however are absolutely diffe- 
rent from those in the phenomenal world. To this meaning 
of Purusa the meaning of the word Person as indicated in 
the Hegelian Philosophy has, I am afraid, a close resemblan- 
ce. And so it is said — “This union of individuality and uni- 
versality in a single manifestation with the implication that 
the individuality is the essential and permanent element to 
which the universality is almost in the nature of an accident 
is what forms the cardinal point in personality” (Wallace’s 
Logic of Hegal ). Indeed in Purusa in the sense of an indi- 
vidual soul residing in a body, the individuality of the Jiva 
is combined with universality inas-much as each Purusa is 
related to all others — all being the creation of one and the 
same Ultimate Reality; yet the individuality as pure jiva is 
essential and permanent while the relation of universality is 
accidentally effected by the Milya Nakti of Bhagavan. In 
Bhagavan as Parmatina, similarly, there is the combination 
of the two elements ina.sinuch as Bhagavan by reason of 
His transcendental character posits His Individuality and at 
the same time as the Irninanent Regulator pervades the whole 
Universe thereby bringing out to significance the relation of 
universality. In this sense we are to understand the perso- 
nality of the Absolute Being, the more beciuse it tallies 
with the views of all the religious systems amongst the civilised 
nations. 
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A reference to ParamJltma the Immanent Regulator we 
also find in various Sruti texts, e. g., ijiji 

i ^^jcrrf^r^; ^'r 

^?n^^^f^gT!J^||,Svet.6,ll.-'Oaeand the same Selfluniin- 
ous Self-conscious Being, revelling in His own Bliss, devoid of all 
i^ualities and yet possessed of all auspicious qualities, the beit 
director in all acts and witness to all doings, pervades the ent- 
ire universe, and resides as the Immanent Regulator in the 
heart of all beings.’ 

Parainjitinil Purusa has three manifestations,' viz — 

(1) as the Ininianent Regalator and Observer of the 

totality of Individual souls and phenomenal worlds. In th‘ 
system of Vaisnava Philosophy this i.s called Mnhilvisiiu or 
KarnarvaSayi Sainkarsana ( ), d 

Ha who by way of his towards Maytl (i. (>. by way of 

entertaining an idea or thought of creation ) created the uni- 
vei'se : 

(2) as the Regalator of the totalitj^ of Individual souls. 

This IS called ?7IT(^5f([^Pcr^(;fr oi’ 

It is from His navel-lotus that Hiranyagarbha BrahmA took 
his birth ; 

(iJ) as the regular of each individual soul — also called 

s«Tf^3f(5rr??T?T(Tff(- or 

Phis three fold inanife.station of one and the same Adv.i- 
ya Jiiana lattwa is indeed possible ju.st in the same way 
as one and the same thing Vayu called in its intrinsic self-hood 

1. On this point the verse in the Oh.nritamrita is— 

^ tPTf^^sisorpfr 1 

5Tf7r^?^JT II 
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Ti-ana Vayu inamfests itself in, and thereby regulates the 
functions of, the organic systems in the different created 

beings such as moveables and immoveables 

^qr i ’Ei^^jfrffrniTfiTf 

sTf^qr ii, Kath. v, lo) 

Relation between tlie three concepts of Bhagavan, Para- 
mfltma and Brahman: — 

.j' J’roiu wliat is stated above it appears that the relation 
between the tliree coiiCBi)ts of Bhagavan, Paramatinil and 
Brahman is not one of absolute distinction but of identity in 
the midst of ilifference. We may express the relation bv 
means of tlie same technical term Aebiiitya Bhedilbheda as 
charactei'ises tlie whole sj-stem of Vaisnava Philosojihy. 
The relation, in other words, is one of gradation in the heir- 
archy of manifestations of one and the same Ultimate Reality 
Advaya Jilana Tattwa or Bhagivan. Indeed the one Ulti- 
mate Reality Bhagavan has got endless nianifestations us tlie 

different bruti texts say— ^'T 
qr; (fiatha II, 12;, 

"the one exist'^iit iiiailif 'steil in diverse iv.-iy.-, ’, 

?ff A 5 r?Tl«% (Katha ). Of Ihcse endless imuiifesL it'.oiis, 
however, the three with which we are c mcerin'd here are the 
most proiuiiient, and hence tlie Bhagiua'a texts refer to these 
three alone. The character of such muiiifestatioii again de- 
pends upon the nature of devotion or m alitatioii. Those wh > 
reach tlie highest stage of mcditalioii realise Bhagavnn as 
Bliagavan, while others not n-aching so far realise Oiily His 
partial aspects. Tlii.s very fact has been clearly stated by 
Madhvacharyya in his cjinnieiitary on the Ved. sutra — 
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tT^q^(ni. 3. 5-2), where he says 
— “^'TT^I’TWt^ — “The difference in realisation is 

due to difference in the nature of devotion”, and citee the Ka- 
matha Sruti 

which means that some realise Hari as revealed to tludi- cun- 
teinplative mind alone, some realise Him as presented to tliuir 
mind as well as sense-organs, seme again realis'* Him in His 
aspect of an incarnation, while others realise Him coni]iletuly. 
Just as a thing inmle with skilful ingenuity of pi'-crs of sevi'- 
ral varieties of silk cloth of different colours, although collec- 
tively it appears from a particular position of tlie ohsir- 
ver as a cloth of one complex colour in \\ Inch the iliilerent 
colours bleml, manifests itself differently as of this colour or 
that according to the relative position of the observer; so also 
one and the same Ultimate Reality Bliagavnu Sri Kisim lileiul- 
ing in Hiii'self all the endless manifest itions by means of flis 
Pars, Saktis manifests Himself in one particular aspect or tin 
other according to the nature of devotion.in one cult or the 
other followed by a seeker after truth”. Similarly in tli' 
Narada Pancharutra we find — “Just as a piece of gem cdlled 
Vaidiiryya which consists of several colours, blu'“, yellow etc, 
blending together, appears as blue, yellow or otherwise lo lui 
observer according to the relative position in standing ami 
gazing, so also Bliagavan in whom all the lordships are in 
the fullest degree of manifestation appears differently accoi'il- 
ing to the distinctive nature of the means adopted for reali- 
sation 


If the relation between the three concepts indicaled above 
is really undei'stooil it woiihl leave no doubt as to tlie fact 
that the co.icipt of BjiagaviTu as Advaya Juaua Tattwa is the 
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central theme of the Bliagavata consistently with the theory 
that the Bh&gavata is the unfolder of the true meaning of the 
Ved. Sutras and of the Gayatri. But to establish this vital 
point on a firmer basis we are required to show further 
whether the Bhiigavata stands the test of the main canon 
relating to the determination of the real significance of an 
authoritative text. Now the fundamental scheme of this 
canon as adopted by all expounders of Hindu philosophy 
is that there must be an agreement between (a) Tjpakrama 
(beginning), (bj Upisamhara (conclusion), (c) abhyasa 
(repetition), (d) apurvata ( the distinctive feature not to be 
found elsewhere,! e., uniqueness), (e)phala ( eflbct), ( f ) 
arthavala (laudation), and (g) upapatti (argumentative 
mark j. To explain the bearing of this cauou upon (he 
Bhagavata itself we might say in the first place that from tite 

concluding verse of the Bhag., viz— ^ 

it is quite evident that there is 

complete agreement between this ineauing and tlie meauing 
of the first verse already explaiiieil. Secondly, we find ‘rei)p- 
tition’ is indicated in the ver.se 

which means that in other scriptural te.xts tliere might 

be repeated references to the dill'ereiit inanif ‘stations or 
partial aspects of the Absolute but the concept of the Abso- 
lute Bhagavan Himself is repeated over and over again in 
the Bhag. purana ftloue. Herein al.so lies the fact that this 
scriptural text is quite unique in character as a vrligious 
treatise. Then again a.s to the 'efieot’, we come to know 
from the verse ^STFcT rfSi?:?!!- 

that whoever hear, contemplate and medi- 
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tate upon the contents of the Bhag. get their minds purified 
— the minds that have already been tainted aiid vitiated 
with attachment to mundane afiairs, and thereby retaliau the 
Highest Self. Nor is laudation wanting, for the vei^e 

sTlffr sfJTJ” us know tliat 'tlie 

Being who is always eulogised by Brahinil, Varuna, Indra idc,, 
who is ever sung in praise in the Sanian verses as well a“ in (he 
Up. texts along with the subsidiary studies, who is S’ghted or 
realised even by the released souls of a.scetics only if they are bent 
upon an uninterrupted flow of steady remembrance, wh jse glory 
can never be gauged by anj' being whaLsoever-such a Being is 
always to be adored and worshipped’. Finally, with reg.iril 
to an argumentative mark we might refer to the ver'-a 

the moaning of which 

is as follows:-That Bhagavan dwells in the heart of all beings 
as the Immanent Regulator is established by the following 
reasoning — the organs, buddhi etc, perceive things, but they 
themselves are irrational and so non-illuminating, their [wr- 
cepiion therefore is possible only if there is some nnderh’iiig 
principle which is self-luminous and this self luminous substance 
is the Immanent Regulator and in that case the organs bud- 
dhi etc must be regarded as instrumentalities. 



BOOK III. 

Chapter I. 

THE CONCEPT OF KKSNA AS THE ABSOLUTE. 

We have seen how the Bhawavata cult establishes on a 
sound and sure basis the concept of the Absolute as Advaya 
JhAna Tattwa or Bl\a<favrui. We have also seen how this 
ooncspt, revealed as it was to the author Vildarriyana in his 
spiritual meditation or Samadhi and consequently expressed 
in the beginning verse of the Bhagavata, is the most natural 
and real significance of the Vedilnta system of Philosophy — • 
the system which, being the real statement of the Philosophy 
of the Upanisads, is the higlie-t stage of the speculative 
thought of the Hindus. But, as was stated in the chapter 
on the four topics for discussion ii\ the pres''nt treatise, the 
Bhagavata cult does establi.'-h not merely the concept of 
Bhagavan but in a more definite way that Kisna is the Bha- 
gavan. To establish this point we are to follow the same 
method of argumentation as was adopted in arriving at the 
concept of Advaya Juilnatattwa or Bhagavan. In other 
words, we are to show in the first place that the whole theo- 
ry of the Krsua cult is contained in a nutshell, as it were, in 
the beginning vers” of the Blulgavata.' 

^ Thus to b“gin with — In the Bhagavata text Kisna is 
described as Para Brahman having a hninan form, and this 
point of His being the Para Brahman is indicateil by tin 
word “Para” in the vei’se. According to the Swarupa Lalcsa- 
ua, He is true since the Sruti about the Para Brahman says 
ETgT ( 1 1 • 1 . I ), ( llahfi- 

ri&r., 12, 1 ). “ He is Satya\r.ita, Satya-para and Trisatya, 


L See api'eiulix 
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as the Bhag. says ( X, 2, 26 ), and the word ‘Satya’ imidies 
further that the instrinsic nature of His form is ever undian- 
geable since unchangeableness is inseparably connected with 
‘triith’. 

The Tatastha laksana of Krsna, again, is stated in tlie 
clause Through the iustrninen- 

tality of His own dwelling place Matiuirfi yriTHT) "’hicli 

is made up of the sole ingreilient of His own Chit-Siikti in 
the liighest display, Kvsna ever puts an eml to the iniserirs 
of mundane existence the effect of His own Vahiraiig.l Snk'd 
Milya Indeed the (loi'nluttaratsipanl Srnti ( verso d-t ) di'i- 
cribes ilatliurh as that in which there is eternally the high- 
est essenc) of tliat selfknowledgo whereby inund-me oxislen- 
ce is completely ov'jrtlirown (the word being grammatically 

derived from root or qfg). Thus tlio plain meaning of 

the clause is — Unless and until the individual soul by tak- 
ing recourse to the cult of Bhakti aspires after that state of 
ecstatic bliss which consists in constant devotion and servi- 
tude to Krsna as eternally residing in His own divine hea\ on 
Mathura there is no hope of attaining that release v hich 
cuts asunder all fetters of Kantian and puts an end to all 
the threefold miseries of innndane existence. Next llii 
beatific sports are thus indicated in the verse. The coii'-truc- 
tion of the ver.se will now be ( rf^ ) 

wfirtr; 

3rgi% sr^r ( ^ ?Tfi; ^ 

^ ^ ^3T(=rtf^5r 

JUTf ^nrffT I Altliough Krsna as 

Nandas son is eternally in tlic iniilst of ecstatic sjiorts in 
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His own dwelling place consiating of Mathura., Dwarakfl & 
Gokula, yet with a view to maiiifebt His Lila to worldly being.4 
Ho appeared in His fullest splendour in the house of Vasu- 
deva, and thence went to the jilacj of Nanda because Ho was 
conscious of the fact that there would be manifest His sports 
in the matter of deluding the demon king Kaiiisa. At this 
time, though He was ever bound down to the dev'otional spirit 
of His constant divine associates the Gupas ami Gopis and so 
His lordship would not posit itself, yet in order to make Hi- 
rauyagarbha Brahma bow down to him in reverence and 
awe He manifested to Brahma all H.s diverse aspects of 
lordship simplj' by a fiat of His vvill. These hi.s indescribable 
beatific sports are such that tJieir realisation makes His devo- 
tees benumbed with super.sensuous joy; and He being the ori- 
ginal fonntain=headof all conceivable and inc jnceivable lustre, 
even objects like the moon ever conscious of their own beauty 
and lustre are reduced to pale lustreless objects, so to say, 
and there is naught .so stoekish and hard but is moved and 
melted with supreme joy. 

Thus interpreted the beginning verse of the Bhagavata 
Furaua clearly in volve.s the tlieory of Kisiia as the Ultimate Rea- 
lity or Bhagavan. And tlie fact cannot be gainsaid in-as-much 
as it is quite natural tliat the author Vadarayaiw sliould in his 
spiritual ecstacy indicate terseix at the very out set the sum 
and substance of the theory which he elaborates in sufficient 
detail throughout the whole volume of texts. Yet if any 
body objects to the method of interpretation herein adopted 
and to tlie want of clearness and explicitness on the point, to 
that our reply is that lltere is a positive statement — clear as 
broad dayliglit — that Ki'siia and notliing but KriJiia is the 
Ultimate Reality acconling to the true view of the Bhagavata. 
We have already stated more than once that Bhagavan, 
though eternally realising Himself in beatitude in His own 
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supreme heaven, appears for the purpose of creation in His 
parti fil manifest — Paramatmft Purusa who by way of ilis] lav- 
ing His Vahirahga Sakti Maya is the cause of creation, .suv 
tcMitatioii and absorption of the universe. This I’.iraiuruma 
]’niu-ii, a»ain, ttiougli Himself the substratum of oiulless 
infinite attributes, incarnates in endless ways l)y way ol a 
partial display of the attributes whenever occasion avisos 
for servino- the purpose of good to the univer.se. 

The Incarnate Eoings, therefore, are related to the I’.ivii- 
iniVtina Puru.sa a.s parts to the whole, and in tlnsr 
noninanifest state lie in a germinal state, as it were, in 
Paraiuatinii. Besides, being the nltimate siib'-tratniu ol tl.e 
endles.s Inoavnates, Bhagavfln Himself also in His Inllo't 
splendour manifests to the phenomenal world wlnniewr the 
urgency of the exc--ssivoly miserable state of the woild i- qu- 
ires it. Acc jvdingly, in the Bhagavata contest of the enume- 
ration of some of the endless Avatfiras, wo find a ^el■su wliieli 
says that towards the end of the Dwaj aiayuga Ki -n i Una- 
S'lf, along with his constant divine as-ociiil 's-in-Lli.l, eter- 
nally manif -sts to the ph'momenal world in t'rder to snve M.e 
world from tyrannous I'PpresMon. From this it minhlplm- 
siidy he conjectured th.-it, like Buddha, 0 iv.st or othi r nn'U'- 
n.itioii.s. Ky.'iia also is a mere Avatfii a and not tin' Ih.niiio 
Kenlity. To remove this doubt the sag.i V ’ol.-ii iiyana mnhes 
a jKsitive, emphatic and uiiambigiiou.s statemunl id) nil 
Ky.-na’s absolntenoss in the verse — 

1 

Just as the t.e.\t already cited and c.xplained, v\Z. q'i 3 'f??r ere 
is a MiihiiMikya or gieat ultei’aiico ab.nit the Absolut' 
Benii^ , is l he 1 ligliest Substance consisting of .ittnli .to-' snm- 
l.irly th'j present vei'.se is to bj reganled a.s anotlier iM diH- 
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v&kya about Kreua being that Absolute Being, and as such it 
-requires an elaborate explanation. 

Rendered into English the verse means — These ( supreme 
beings referred to in the preceding verses ) are but the par- 
tial manifestations or remote aspects of the Paramatma Puru- 
sa who Himself is the first partial manifestation of Bhagavan, 
while Krsna Himself is Bhagavan as the Ultimate Reality; 
and these supreme beings, manifesting themselves from time 
to time, bless the world and bring in peaceful harmony there- 
in whenever it goes down under the oppressien of some tyra- 
nnous being operating mercilessly and sinfully in every possi- 
ble way. 

The text occurs as the twentyeighth verse in that por- 
tion of the first skandha, tliirtl chapter of the Bhagavata 
Puraua which deals with the different Avatiiras. It is prece- 
ded by several other texts of which one i. e the twentythird 

Verse”— I 

•• — states that Bhagavan Him.self 
as Kisna attended by Hia partial manifest Valarama mani- 
fested Himself amongst the Vrmis and bore up the burden of 
the world wlnle it was sinking down under the tyrannous 
oppression of the demon Kainsa. Apparently, therefore, in the 
two verses two different statements are made about Ktsua, 
viz — (a) that Krsna like Matsya, Kurina is a mere Ava- 
tara or Incarnate Being, (b) that He is ^'ayain Bhagavan 
or the Ultimate Reality — the Avatnri whose endless incarna- 
tions Matsya, Kurina etc are. Now the qu^ion is ‘which of the 
^^two verses has greater force?’ A solutimi of this question will 
'_at once remove the doubt whether Kvaiia is a mere Incarna- 
,-tion or The Absolute Being Himself. To determine this vital 

J 1 
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point so as to arrive at the main pivot oT tiie present treatisa 
we are required to give an exegesis and apologetic of Vaima- 
vism — nay, of Hinduism in general. 

Now the fundamental scheme of our old exegesis and 
apologetic is ste.ted in the following maxim — 

On this maxim all the fathers of Hinduism 

based their respective arguments for establishing their own pet 
theories. The different interpretations of the scriptural 
texts which have given birth to the sectarian religious tenets 
in Hinduism have been made not without taking roconrsa tn 
this very maxim. Even Vyasa who is appropriately styletl 
tdie great fountainhead of the currents of Hindu thouglit li.xd 
this maxim in view when he wrote the Ved. Sutias, eg the 
Sutra III, 3 — 50 which is interpreted by f^ainkara and llri- 
nianuja as involving a reference to this main canon ef exegesis. 
It is not unnatural, therefore, that Jiva GoswJlml in his /.e.il 
for an exposition of true Krsiia philosophy has taken recour- 
se to this admitted maxim. ^ 

To understand the meaning of the canon it i.s necc-.saiy 
to note at first that Sastras are those that instruct u.s and as 
such they are broadly classified into two, viz — (a) yoine ins- 
truct by way of direct statements, (b) some by way of 
statements in wliich tlie real meaning lies hidden nmler tlie 
garb of another apparent meaning. The former is technically 
called Sruti inasmuch as it is a direct statement au<l is such 
that its real significance is clearly made out by itself irrespecti- 
vely of any other statement. The word Sruti, therefore, in 
the maxim means 'direct and unambiguous statement’, 
and the whole canon may be thus explained ; — of the several 


1. .S<>e AlipeiwUx 
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means of proof, viz., those constituted by ( a ) direct state- 
ment, (b) inferential mark, (c) syntactical connexion, 
(d) leading subject matter, (e) instruction in the shape of 
a legend or a laudatory verse, — each succeeding one has wea- 
ker force than the preceding one owing to remoteness of 
moaning. 

On the basis of this maxim the statem“nt in 

^ to regarded as of greater force than, and 
different from, the other verses about Kr^'iia within the pra- 

karaiia of avataras. Even if for argument’s sake this text 
be regarded as within the lea<ling subject matter of avtaras, 
yet it is to be regarded as of greater force according to the 
maxim ‘last though not the least’. Besides, the use of the 

particle ‘g’ makes this statement an emphatic one and re- 
garded as a Pariblias* having the gui<ling force. Further, 
from the fact that even in the verses ah Jut avataras the word 
has been used with reference to Krsna only and not 

to the other avataras, the intention of the author is quite clear 
''that Kisna is not an avatira but tlie Ultimate Reality whose 
manifestations the different avataras are. 3Ioreovei’, owing 
to the partial manifestation of the sixfohl lordships although 
the term iu Hiudu Sastras applies also to Narayana and 
others, yet in such cases tjjc term is to be understood in a 
relative sense whereas Krsna is Bliagavan in the absolute 

sense; and this fact is inJic.ateJby the word appended 

to IHJ well as hy the natnre of the text in which ‘the 

being Bhagavan’ is predicated of Ki'sna and not Ixrsnaism of 
Bhagavan. Hereby thus is removed the doubt ‘that Bhaga- 
• vftn is sometliing else of which Krsna is a manifestation. 
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The real fact is that, as revealed in the direct emphatic 
statement in the Blia^avata mahAviikya cited abc^’fi, Kv'>ia 
is the Ultimate Realitj' or Advaj'a Jhana Tattwa whoso ho li- 
ly lustre is the Brahman as conceived in the ahsolute-moni'-- 
tic th( ory, whose partial manifestations are the Pariim.'itiiiri 
Purusa and the endless incarnations, and who is the ori(<inal 
Boui'ce of those endless powers whereby the phenoiiioniil 
world and individual souls are created, sustained and rej^u- 
hited in every way. 

On a closer scrutiny it would appear that the ‘Scheme of 
exegesis as implied in the above maxim is this — (a ) Senptine 
(or direct statement), (b) Doubt .as to the correct iuterpii'- 
tation thereof, (c) Criticism, (d ) Reconciliation of texts with 
the context, ( e ) Syntliesis of the meaning tluis osliibli'.lied 
of pavticnlnr texts and the general purpose and schetce of 
the whole scriiiture. Working upon thi.s plan we can ariite 
at a most satisfactory and rational theorj' of Vaisiia' ism — 
nay, of Hinduism in gmeral — baseil upon the scri|)luros: and 
in that case there would no longer be keenly felt a justitir.i- 

tion for the ot'l-quoted dictum 

Indeed Hindu Religion in all its sectarian aspects i-- l'ii-.ed 
upon the scripturc.s. It is also natunil that doubt nri'-os ab iiit 
thccorrect inter| I’ctation and truesigi.ificanceof tlie.sciiptiires; 
but m order th.it the doubt rai^ht not lead to the Hiim''iu 
Scepticism which yiehK nothing whatsoever, we must not allow 
ourselves to be entirely lost in the dogmatic slumber but stir to 
eiujuire into the critical faculty of the understanding, mid 
cantiously proceeding in such real philo.sophic speculation .it 
last reach a stage in which the critique of pure reason yields 
a most satisfactory solution of the riddle of religion. 

Let us first examine tin- practical bearing of this methol 
upon the Uj'anLad Texts taken as a wliole: — 
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There ia n, vngueneaa about the true philosophy of the 
Upanisads. This is due to llie manj' apparently eo^^flicti.ig 
statements about one and the same subject matter. Hence 
doubt arises as to the real significance of the texts. To taka 

a concrete instance — In the (Jhb/l. text *TI^- 

*(stg(tvy?fr 

( IX, 1 ), Akil^a is evidently described as tiie uncau- 
sed reality from wbieb all things .are created .and in which 
they merge in final dissolution. Siinilari y in the same Upanisad 

from the text jrpjr wfk ^^1=51 S^ETT ?ITTTST ‘^JTTnJT 3THII- 

^nri 

it appears ns if Prana i.s the ultnnatu cause of all beings. 
Again, we find in the Taitt. II — 1 text— TiT^ITI^TfJT?! 

— a statement that Aka'a is created from 

Atma. iSimilarlj' in the Ait. texts I ) I’lHiia is descriljed as 
created by Purnsa. Now all these lutfi'i' texts are evidently 
contradictory to the former grou|i. Hence a doubt ari.s .s as 
to the true meaning of these texts, ’and to remove the doubt 
a reconciliation with the context need b," efiected. In the 
Taitt. anti Ait. texts Pr'ina an<l Akahi are cvitlently m^Jil in 
the sense of breath (air)' ami ether r-spectively: ami these 
are included in the elements which, as e^idenccd by lots of 
texts, constitute the ingredient of the world which is a creat- 
ed object. No amount of reasoning can convince us that the 
elements which are but unconscious .substances constitute the 
central theme of the Upanisads. If the Upani.sads arc the 
basis of true religion which they are, it must be admitted 
that they teach us to be devoted to and worship the Highest 
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Self as ihe Ultimate Beality pervading the whole universe 
of beings. This very fact is emphatically stated in the text 

“sTTcurfr ^ 

This latter text, therefore, like similar other texts is a direct 
and unambiguous statement which sublimates the force of 
all other texts intended as nothing but secondary ]irecepts. 
Consistently with this salient fact, the word Akil^a in the 
Chha. text above is to be interpreted to mean ‘that which 
shines all around with its own halo of glory', and so rieans 
nothing but the Highest Self-lumi'ious Substance. This 

meaning of Aka^a also occurs in the Taitt. text 

etc. Similarly, the word Prllna in the above text means the 
Highest Breath or Immortality, which meaning applies to 
nothing but the Ultimate Reality; and this very idea also 

occurs elsewhere, e.g., Taitt. Ill, 3 STptp 

Such reconciliation of the texts with the context necessarily 
leads to a synthesis of the meaning thus established of the 
particular texts and the general purpose or scheme of the 
whole Upanisad-which purpose is nothing but the knowledge 
of Brahman as the Ultimate Reality. 

Applying the same method to the Bhagavata PnrAtia — 
we find a direct statement about Kisua’s ab.soluteness is made 

in the verse etc. But, notwithstanding this single 

utterance, there are many texts both in the Bhaga^■ata and 
elsewhere from which it appears as ifKrsnais a partial aspect 
of the Ah, solute. The principal bhagavatic texts of this 
nature arc — 

(b) 


(X. 2.41), 



( ) 

(c) ^ ( x, 2, is ), 

(d) w^r^r: (X) 

(e) cTTT^ I WT^[ g^ iinni^Hldi , 

(0 ?i%: ( x, s, 10 ), 

(g) fl[3nf?*T3iT *r ^^i^di<ijNHyn:T^R; 

The non-bhaga vatic texts arc — 

(^) TacrorJTST! ^TIiIt ( Visnu puraim) 

( ‘ ) ^ ^fnr Mrr 

CTJ?: I 


IP’s^^r fICffpi: ^JO^: 1 ( Miiba. )_ 

these texts corresponding to the bhag. text II, 7 — 20, 

Apparently the verses, owing to the presence of the word 
or ‘^i’, imply as if Krsna is not the Absolute Being 

but a partial aspect of Hari or Naraj’aiia or Mahakala. Hence 
there arises a doubt about the real significance of the Maha- 
vakya etc. But the doubt will be removed if we can 

reconcile the texts with the context. To effect such reconci- 
liation we should explain the ver.ses in the manner of Jiva 
GoswUinl thus ; — 

(A) The word or in the verses refers to the 

various incarnations that are regarded as the partial aspects 
of the Absolute Being, and has been used therein to indicate 
the fact that when the Absolute Being Himself incarnates 
in His own intrinsic selfhood, i.e. in His fullest aspect, it must 
be understood that the various incarnations also manifest 
themselves to the phenomenal world at the time, the simple 
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reason being that parts can never exist apart from the whole, 
(B) The expression means ‘To whom (Kri- 

na) Narayaua bears a resemblance in many respects, hut Who 
Himself is Narayaua in the absolute sense as evidenced by 
the bhag. text «tc. (,C) Regar- 

ding the verse (g), which apparently implies as if Mahakfila 
is the Absolute, it is to be remembered that, though some 
scriptural texts (Purauas) establish Mahakala as the Abso- 
lute yet this point is quite inconsistent with the general pur- 
pose of the bhag. purana; besides, as already discussed, 
the puraiias of this nature belong to the Trininsika 
class and as such are inferior in respect of authoritativeness 
to those of the SA.ttvika class of whiih the Bhiigavata is the 
highest representative; that Mahakala is not the Absolute 
according to the Bhag. view is further indicated V)y the lite- 
ral meaning of the verse itself. The expression 
in the text therefore means ‘appearing along with His partial 
aspects’ or ‘appearing in the phenomenal world which is here 
described as ou the basis of the Sruti text 

and the whole text indicates that Mahrikala 
represents the bodily lustre of the Absolute Krsna, in which 
a being merges on attaining release (cF. 5^1* 

— Harivani#a). (D), In the non-bluigavatic texts 
the word means or lustre on the basis of the text 

— ^ hit h i rTHHf; 

II, expression refers to 

Vasudeva and Samkarsaiia the two partial aspects of Kisna. 


The reconciliation of the several texts with the context 
being thus effected it must be admitted that the true Bhilg- 
theory of the Absolute lies hidden in these texts uiuier 
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various garbs ; and, because the text etc is a direct un- 

ambiguous emphatic statement, its force sublimates the 
fOTCe of all those texts in whatever way th^y might 
be interpreted. Nor is it to be questioued that the 
singularity of the Mahavakya j’ields to the plurality of those 
other texts, for a thorough review of the various scriptures 
points to the fact that an emphatic statement of the paribha- 
^ kind occurs only once or, at any rate, is repeated only a few 
times in a particular arena of texts. We ai e now in a posi- 
tion to syntliesise the meaning tlius estaldished of the parti- 
cular texts with the general jmrposs of the Mahavakya, and 
thereby vehementl3' assert that Ivisna according to tlie BiiSg. 
view is not a mere Incarnation but the AI)-Joliite Being Him- 
self; and, because from our standpoint the supreme authori- 
tativeneas of the Bhagavata lords it over tlie various other 
scriptures, Kisna and nothing but Kysna is the Ultimate 
Beality according to the true significance of the whole scri pture. 

Krsna being thus positively declined as the Adva^’^a Jiia- 
na Tattwa, there is no doubt that all tlie characteristics of 
the concept of Advaj’a Jhami Tattwa applj' to Him; inul to 
establish the cult of Kysnaonasure basis we must explain this 
point elaborate!}^ following the same line of reasoning as 
before. What strikes us priniarilj’^ in the concept of Advaya 
Jrldna Tattwa is that He is tiie Higliesc Being in whom the 
three Swarupa Saktis of Exi&.eiice, Knowledge and Bliss 
have eternally attained the high -st development. This fact is 
implied by the very name in its derivative sense. The word 
is derived from root ''attract” with suffix The func- 

tion of a suffix in language is to establish that distinctive 
state or feature wlierebj^ tlie particular tiling indicated by 
the derived wox’d is distinguished from other tilings so as to 
posit itself in the midst of all ditterences. ^ Accordingly, iu 
tlSe-preseut -case the act of attraction is to bs understood, by 
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m?ans of the hyper-oonnotttion of term"?, as one which surpas- 
ses all other kinds of attraction, and th? dcris-cd word incans 
‘a Being that attracts all other beings in an all=snriiaftHing way; 
and this all-surpassing power of attiMCtion, as eviilmced by 
our own experience, can be nothing but an all-surpassing 
pleasure or happiness. And, because Krsua is tlu' Absolute 
Being, His power of attraction is necessarily Infinite Rli'-s. 
Again by ‘the act of attraction’ we also mean tliat the vari- 
ous kinds of existence of the things attracted are located to 
a certain point which therefore is regarded as the coininon 
source of existence. Thus by the same hyper = comiotativo 
function of terms in the present case the attracting Being is 
snrel}' to be understood in the sense of ‘one as the source of 
all existences’, in otherwonls, Eternal Existence is clf-arly 
implied. Ttjat the attribute of Infinite Knowledge is neces- 
sarily involved in Bliss has been explained previously and is 
testifieil to by all psyoliology. Evidently, therefore, the veiy 
name indicates that Hei.sa Being in whom all the throe H^^a- 
rupa Saktis have eternally attained the highest develo[>u- 
ineut, and this is what the Vrhat Goutamiya Tantra d“sci'i- 

bes as_^f^ 'it 

=^’5^ II 

We further come to know from various cexts, e. g. 

(Goifila Tapani fr'ruti ), 

(Brahma Sanihita, Lst 
verse), that the three attributes mentioned above constitute 
the very body of Kisua, and this at once disposes of tbo fact 
that Krsna is not like an ordinary being having the liody 
made uj) of the sensuous elements. 

The fact that there is no difierence in function between 
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the different limbs of the body ofKi’rina, in otherwords, what id 

signified by the Sruti text ^ 

f«R; I f^gf^ II ( Svet. 3, 16, & 

Oita 13, 13) can be thus illustrated from the B'lagavata texts 
— In the course of His manifest beatific sports in His own 
blissful supersensuous heaven, Kysna made ( is eternally mak- 
ing) the sport of dining in the company of His divine asso- 
ciates — the Gopas. Although He then occu[iied the central 
seat, being surrounded on all sides by the associates, yet 
each one of them equally and simultaneously realised that 
Kcstia faced him, talked with him, toucliod him, aud the like; 
at the same time each one of th'un realised Him in His own 
intrinsic form of a supersensuous man having two hands, two 
feet, one face etc; and none of them perceived Hun in his partial 
manifest having endless hands, endless feet, endles.i faces, endless 
senses’. Such a state of things, heyond the conception of 
the understanding, is possible oidy if e.ach and every bit of 
His body performs simultaneously the functions of all the 
senses, and constitutes one of the reasons why He transcends 
all other beings. 

The intrinsic form similar to that of a human being, whielj 
is stated above as etvrnallj'' realis'“il by His associates, requir- 
es an elaborate explanation, and we can do it in no better 
way than by referring to the Sruti texts. The Go{>rila IsV 
panl Sruti clearly describes Hun as having the form aud 
dress of a Gopa, with complexion like that of a surcharged 
cloud, ever young, with eyes like full-bloomed lotu.ses, wear- 
iiig a cloth yellow like lightning and a vanamalS, on. 
f KisuA as Bhagavan might appropriately be described as 
th# Absolute of all absolutes. The reason is not far to 
Steek. Indeed the conception of the Absolute is not restria- 
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ted to Vaifinava religion alone, but common to all the rliffe- 
rent religious systems prevailing in the world. Yet thc're ia 
a good deal of difterenee between the Vairiiiava conceptinn of 
the Absolute and others. For, as far as can be gathered fi-e\a 
the religious theories, the various concepts of the Absolute, 
inspite of a difference in minute details, agree in one point, 
viz, the Absolute is that in which endlessinfinite powers have 
eternally attained the highest development. The highest 
development of powers means the highest dovelopine.it of 
love, which again consists in the fact tlnit the mani- 
festation of powers or lordships by tlie Ab.soliite is alw.iys 
guided by a charming grace, and this guiding force of char- 
ining grace when carried to the farthest extent c )n‘-titntes 
the super-excellence of the loving-character of the Al'solnte. 
Such is preemiueutly the character of Ivisi.ia as evidenced by 
Bhagavata texts. Again, self-i'eaUsations in the shape of at- 
tainment of release from worldly sufferings i.s thesuininnin Ijo- 
num of all other religious theories, and with them, even with 
the Christian theory which bears a considerable reseinblaiica 
to the Vaisnava theory, this summnm bonum is po'ssible wlion 
in the mundane existence all the acts of the individual, all his 
outward manifestations of the thinking principle, are directed 
sympathetically toward.s the Loving God. In the V. Theory, on 
the other hand, vve find such a wonderful charming lonls’iip 
in Krsna that He grants Release even to those demoniac hoiiigs 
like Putana, Si?uj)flla, Kanna & others whoso whole life t'f acts 
was a wide expanse of hostility towards Krsna, For tliis latter 
fact He 18 preeminently called Bhngavan, as the author of 
the Charitamrta rightly observes-'Madhuryya constRutes, tlio 
highest essence and differentia of the concept of Bliagavan’. 
It is to be noted in this connection that the guiding force of 
Aladhuryya is present in Kr.siia as revelling in beatific sports 
in Hi.s own superseusuous heaven called Mathura, Dvvai'aka 
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and Goloka or Vrndavana, and aven here a gradation in dis- 
play is to be understood, the guiding force attaining the ful- 
lest display in His sports in Goloka or Vindavaiia. Hence 
it is that in the Krsna of Vrndavana there is the highest as- 
pect of intrinsic Kysimism which is the highest object of wor- 
ship in the Bhakti enit. When, again, we come to the con- 
cept of Kisna as the Lord of Vaikuntha (i.e. Narayana), what 
we find? The graceful eliarm is now suppressed by lordship 
which becoming predominant, K’sna hero, though in the 
highest display of His Swaruj'a Saktis quite unconcerned 
with the display of His Valiiraiigil Sakti — Mayil, appears not 
in the human form as described above, but in the form of a 
Being having four hands aud iiisigualia different from Krsiia 
the son of Nanda. 

On account of the fullest ex;tenl of the guiding force of 
charming grace in lordship, Krsna. being the Highest Person, is, 
as indicated above, superior even to Narayana the Lord of 
Vaikuntha. Not only this, there are endle.ss Vaikunthas and 
endless NarJlyauas, but Krsna is one and one onlj^ — the pri- 
meval ^^rd of all the Narayanas. This, as we come to know 
from the Bhiig. texts. He inanife.stud in His lilaof Brahina-mo- 
hana. His Ilia of luanife.sting toYa-oda the Viswariipa, and many 
other lilas And sothebhag. text as-sei 

14-14) wh'ch means that NAi.lyana is but His par- 
tial manifestation, He Himself being the highest Substance. 

If Krsna is thus the A<lvaya Jnflii.a Tattwa or Bhagavan, 
it most be shown on the evideuc ■ of the Bhag. texts 
that in Him all contradictions are conquered, in other words, 
what the Upanisad says viz, that the Absolute is simulta- 
Pneonsly great and small, limited and unlimited, without qua- 
litie8.and with qualities, and so on, must be shown to apply to 
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Him. Wo have already said that Kisna in his intrinsic selfliood 
is of a human form with two hands, feet etc; yet in His mani- 
fest sports Ho showed to His mother Ya^odfi how tlie entire 
universe, the endless Nfirayanas, the endless Vuikuntli.ns, 
His constant divine associates. His own suporsensuous dwol- 
ling place and everything else are contained within His little 
face. What this sport signihes is that though He is intrinsi- 
cally of a human form and so limited, yet at the same mo- 
9 inent He is all-pervading; though a little child, yet the hig- 
^ gest being beyond conc:;ption; though sporting like a baby, 
yet with the highest lord.ships ever conceivable. 

In a similar way, by referring to various other beatific 
sports as illustrated in theBhag. texts it can be clearly shown 
that Krsiia is Bhagavsin or Advaya JfiAna Tattwa. From the 
standpoint we have taken, viz, the suoretne anthoritativeness 
of the Bhagavata, it seems to be needless to elaborate any 
further in view of the direct emphatic assertion in the 
Maliavak3'a already referred to. And it is needless 
simply because it is impracticable to do so within the sco]ie oL 
the present treatise. Yet we are quite con.‘’Ciou.s of the fact tliat 
about the cult of Kysna there are regrettable inisconcoption'i 
in the minds of many, and we shall try to remove them as far 
as lies in our power. 

Thus, in the fir.st place, about the form, bod,v, dre.ss etc 
of Krsna: — As we have already said, Krsna, according to the 
Bhagavata cult, in His intrinsic self-hood is of a human form, 
body, dress, acts etc which are all suitable to the nature of 
His eternal beatific sports like a human being, as is evident 

from the texts ^ 

etc already referred to This poiiithasalreadi'beonbriefly indi- 
cated by’ reference to vsirious Sruti text, p. g. the Goyi.'tla T tipani 
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Sruti which cl-ai-ly describes Him as having the form and 
dress of a Gopa, with complexion like that of a surcharged 
cloud, ever young, with eyes like full-bloomed lotuses, wear- 
ing a cloth yellow like lightning and a vanamala. We are 
afraid thcu e is a general misconception about the true mean- 
ing of the several terms used here. The word ‘‘Gopa" iu 
saMkrt ordinarily means a cowherd. And from the Idealis- 
tico-Bealistic stand point which \ ai.'^nava Philosophy adopts 
iu explaining the theory of the Bliagavata cult it must be 
admitted that the Absolute Being lOsiia who eternally revels 
in ecstatic sports similarto thosefouud in human beings i-ally 
possesses the form of body and dress simihir to that of a cow- 
herd. But w'e should carefully remember tli'^ important fact 
that the similarity is in respect of form only and nob of in- 
gredient. A cowherd’.? body is solely made up of the ingredi- 
ents of five sensuous decaying eleine)it.s,not at all so in the case 
of Krana. He being Rasa eiiibodieti, His body is solely maila 
up of Infinite Bliss. His bU|)ersensuou8 body is the eternal 
reservoir and sustainer of Supreme Bliss, and it is He who in 
His partial manifest preserves and sustains the wdiole univer- 
se of beiugs; it is He who is gracious enough to part wibli a 
bit of His Infinite bli.ss whereby the whole universe of 
devotees — the endless maiiife.stations and incarnations in the 
spiritual hierarchy, as well as the souls free from all fetters 
—enjoy supreme bliss which is kept up and barred from 
cessation simply by Him alone. We are graduall}', therefore, 
led to the derivative sense of the wor<I iffq’ which comes from 
root to preserve or su.stain. 

^ His complexion is gener.ally compared to that of a 
cloud. There is however a w'ant of clearness on this point. 
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The aanskrt word for this colour is which again is 

difterently interpreted by different expounders of tl\e system. 
Most of the expounder.s s;iyit is dark-blue, while others inclu- 
ding Jiva Goswami take it to mean the colour of a llower 

called which is perhaps a mixture of the tliree colour 

of white, yellow and green. This want of clearness in the des- 
cription of the complexion is indeed unavoidabh, find the 
slight discrepancy on thf* point is to be explain'‘d away; for 
in the exact de.scription of the Absolute Kr.-na Langu- 
age feels tired of its inability and ashamed of its own paucity 
even the Logos lags behind in utter despondency and iiicapa- 
citj'. Whatever the complexion might be, it bears a resemb- 
lance ill the miilst of transcendental difference to any of tlie 
sensuous colours in tlie universe; it is a complexion which, 
being an eternal tran.sformation of His Infinite Bliss and 
graceful cliarin alone, with its sanative magnetism, attracts 
all beings tliat are restless with an insatiable hankering and 
^ fervent devotion. And so we virtually get at the derivative 

sense of the word which means “ that toivards wliich 

the mind is ilirected if there is a hankering after pure bli'-s” 

( JT5Tf-S(|iTf^rk ^«rnT5 — Vachaspatya ). 

^ Krona again is represented as inse|'arably asu ciated 
with the flute or inurali. To understand tlie true pbilo.so- 
pliic significance of this murali we are to remember the fact 
that, as taught in the Bhagavadgitfl and the Bhagavata, 
Vai.iiiavism is to be regarded as spiritual syntheticism or tha 
synthesis of all the ditiereut religious theoi’ies of tlu Hindus. 
/Accordingly, the flute or inurali is to be regarded as the 
symbol through which the Krsiia cult expresses its geniu.s. 
Kow it is a patent fact that the world-relicrion is taught in 

O O 
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difFerenfc waj's— in parables, pictures, sutras and songs. And 
what is a song ? It maj’- bo regarded as a great synthesis of 
sounds. So Krsua taught through music. He biouglit with 
Him the unparallelled music of the murall, and through that 
music He Himself experienced and made others experienee 
a rich synthesis of life^ Si'nthesis, again, being ever preced- 
ed by thesis and antithesis is nothing but a reconciliation of 
all differences. From the Bhag. texts in the Kasa Ilia chapter 
(X 29) we know that the Gopis are brovight together by 
nothing short of the matchless music of the inurali. The 
Gopis again are the different aupersensuous embodiments of 
love and sympathy, of pleasure and calmness, of ideal devo- 
tion to the Absolute Krsna. All thesT ditierenc s in the shape 
of the Gopis are harmoniously reconciled by tlie sweet power 
of the music of the flute. In the bringing together of the 
different Gopis to the one blissful contiguity of Kisi.ia, we 
find nothing but the highe.st sj’iitheticisDi — the synthesisa- 
tion oi all differences. And because the greatest synthesis 
of differences is possible only by bliss, tlie whole ingredient 
of the Hiurali is bliss. 

Krsua is ever young inasmuch as He is beyond the limi- 
tations of time and space. This eternal youth indsertes fur- 
ther that herein there is the fullest display of the three swa- 
rupa ^aktis, and that His blissful nature is such that its 
realisation gives the fervent devotee a supreme pileasure that 
always appears as fresh and never creates in him a feeling 
of satiety — the more a devotee realises such pleasure the 
greater hankering he gets after it. 

In a similar way it can he shown that all the constituent 
■ elements of the supreme body of Kisna are absolutely dis- 
tinct from the sensuous body, they being nothing hut the 
different manifestations of His own bliss. 
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The ^ruti goes further to say — % TW 

Now the word comes from root meaning ‘to sliine 

with lustre,’ ‘to make sports’. This eternal infinite lustre 
of His supersensuous blissful body is, as we have already sta- 
ted, Brahman the Non-ditferenced Substance as conceived by 
the pure-monistic theory of the Vedanta. Aud the fact of 
the eternal revelling in beatific sports is necessarily connec- 
ted with the idea of associates, a definite dwelling place and 
so on. 


In consistency with the clear concept of Blngav.vi tlieve 
associates, this dwelling place, are, like the body, the senses, 
^the dress and the like, nothing but tlie liigliest attribute of 
Bliss eternally deified. Evidences of such deification clf attri- 
butes are not wanting in Up. texts. Indeed accordin'; to the 
theory of Valsnava Philosophy jnsh as Krsna i.s th j divine 
embodiment of the endless attributes concentraied on Bliss 
and taken collectively, so the reiiuisites for the eternal beati- 
fic sports of Ki'sna are the einbo June. it.s of tlie.se abtril) it s 
taken severally; and the relation between Ki.sna and each of 
the requisites is one of difference as well as nou==diflei’euce. 
With this preliminary idea in mind nobody will ever doubt 
the fact that the different per.sonalities like Ya-odri, Naiulti, 


lladha. and others whom Kisna ackn iwledged as H'.a iiio'.her, 
fatlier, consort, friend and the like are not like ordinary 
human cowherds but absolutely ditt’erent from thoin in as- 
inuch as their souls are eternally unaffected by uiundane exis- 
tence, and, like their souls, their bodies, senses and every- 
thing are consisting of pure chit — unalloyed rationality. It 
is no doubt true that these divine peixsoiialities, as appears 
from the Bhag. texts, were (or strictly speaking are) 
])o.ssessed of the sixfold passions a.s we fiiul in phenoinenal 
beings, but the.su passions, entirely b.isud as they were upon 


I 
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their steadfast adherence to Krsua, were simply apparent. 
Kisua manifested His sports in the phenomenal world once 
in every yuga, the cycle going on eternally; and to be assO' 
dates in such sports, those divine personalities can not but 
actlike human beings and so appear to be affected with human 
passions. 

From the Bhag. texts it appears th.at Kysna during His 
manifest sports in this Bralunanda of whicli tlie earth we 
live on is a part, first appeared amongst the vistiis by way 
of acknowledging Vasudeva and Devaki as His parents. 
Now who are this Vasudova and Devaki? The Bhag. 

texts )> ^*npTr 

X, 3, 8) clearly describe them 

as conai.sting of pure chit as indicated above. Tlie same 

idea occurs also in the Atharv. Up. texts — 

^ qt ii 

Though eternal associates of Kivna in His beatific sports, 
their status in respect of devotion to the Lord, however, is 
lower than that of the Gopis, Ya^oda and others Hence it 
is that Krsna first manifested to them not His intrinsic self 
in the form of a Gopa but the next lower asjject i.e. a human 
form with four hands and instruments neee.S''ary for ovc'r- 
powering tyrannous oppre.s.sion and sin — a lorni that in.spires 
awe and revereno'’. Subs'spiently, howeMT, He assumed His 
own intrinsic form of a Iiuinaii b ‘ing witli two hands, and 
not willing to stay there long in tliis form allowed Himself 
to be taken to the plac! of Xaiida amllaioda. From such 
; manifestation of the awe=i)ispiring form in th'’ first phieo and 
> subsequent transformation of that form into one similar to 
.'that of an ordinar^^ inort.il man, tlie only plausible iuforenco 
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that can be drawn is that Krsiia as Vasudeva is not identical 
with Krsna as Nandanandana.bnta partial inanil'f'station of tlie 
latter in which the graceful charm as the guiding princi])le 
in Lordship is displayed to the highest extent. Hence also 
in the Gita texts while describing His own vibhutis Krsna 
Himself says that He is the Vasudeva amongst the visnis 

The highest stage of manife.station — the nianifestiition 
of Krsna as Krsna in his fullest splendour of oc‘>tatic Bliss— 
we find in the place of Xanda andyiisodil. Being attracted by 
a higher and purer feeling of love (purer becanso uninixi’d witli 
that reverence and awo and consequent stinct as was ])re.sent in 
the case of Devaki ) He liked to be nurtured as a child by Yasodii. 

of words therefore Krsna means ‘one that 1ms 
tho complexion and lustre like that of a Tainala tree and 

ever sucks the breast of Ya^oda (of. 

Nriniakowrnudi) The Atharvanopanisad most appropriate- 
i ly describes Nanda as Baramananda or devotional love embo- 
died, and Ya^oilit as Mukti-gehini ( 

where literally means liou.sewife in 

the sj)lieie of self-realisation, i. e., the slate of concentration 
of that cliit of whicli the positinent a.s such is called JInkti 
according to the Acliiiitya BlieJubheda theory of tho 
Vedan ta’. 

Tlie devotional love of Ya-oilil toward.s tlie Absolute 
Being was so very great tliat Ki-sna in His nninilVst sports 
could not but acknowledge her ns His mother — could not 
but be nurtured by her, without ‘entering into hor body and 
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then being delivered as a child.’ la the case of His p'artial 
manifestation as VjVsud‘'va, however, He did enter into the 
body of Devaki, but not in the way as a mortal being enters 
into the womb of a woman, but by way of clinging to her 
mental region and then manifesting Himself to the pheno- 
menal beings, by way of making it appear as if He was born 
in the womb of Devaki; and such acts He cannot but display, 
since His eternal sports aie shuilar to those of a human being. 

From what is stated above it is quite evident that the 
dwelling place of Kisna as Kistia is also not to be confused 
with the phenomenal world; nor is it to be restricted to the 
heart of individuals alone as is orroneonsly stated by many 
modern preachers and teachers of the Bhagavata cult. In- 
deed, as we have already stated, the heart of individual 
beings is a dwelling place of Bhagavfin not as Bhagaviiu but 
in His partial manifest — the 5?T5ifcr*rflf( 55T. ’ll*® dwell- 
ing place proper of Kysiia is entirely made up of pure chit or 
^persensuous element, and stands to Krsna in tlm relation 
^ot difference and nondifference. Prom the Bhttgavata, Brah- 
masamhita, PaJma Parana and various Sniti texts we know 
that it is styled Goloka or Gokula or Vyndavaiia. Gokula is 
synonymous with Vyndavana, andthi.saiid Goloka are different 

only from the point of view of manife.st or non = manifest sports. 

In other words, Kisua is eternally m-iiiife-ting His ecstatic 
sports in the divine region called Goloka; and during the 
end of the Dwapavayuga when He gr.iciously made Ht.s sports 
manifest to the phenomenal world. He no doubt manifested 
Himself as sporting in the iniil->l of associates in the region 
Goloka which then is styleil Vvudftvana. Both the kimls of 
sports are no doubt eternal as will b* elaborately dealt with 
' later on.* 


1. See api>eadix 
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It is to be carefully noted in this co mection that while 
manifesting His sports to the phenomenal world, just as IIo 
by His own inconceivable power put a limitation to Iliiii'clf, 
so consequently the Infinite Hegion proper 'f Ilib own be- 
came limiteil as it were by the same power of Kyniw; yet the 
same region though thus limited is simultaneously all-pewa' 
cling or unlimited. This point is quite evident froiii those 
Bliilg. texts (X, 13) which deal with Kisiia’s sport of cliect- 
ing, with the ultimate object of I’emoviiig, the delusion of 
Brahira when the latter had stolen o'vny the snpersensuoiis 
cows in charge of tlie Supreme Cowlierd. As an act of divine 
grrce towards the self- conceited ignorant Brnliinri and with 
tlie object of positing His own supreme lorihship, K''iia, by 
a mere fiat of Ills will, showed to Brahma how H'“, a little 
cowherd boy as lie is, is the sole independent master of end- 
less Vaikunthas, Indeed ail these marvellous feats did take 
place within the sphere of Vrajmailala apparenily coNriing 
only a few miles o£spae>’, and thereby it is clearly indicat'd 
how the bupersensuous region — the aliocle of the Absolute 
Being, though limited in space, is yet t’.ie unltimited aiii\i‘r«e 
at the same time. 

From the above account of Vrailnvana it evidently I dl nvs 
that likeKisna the Infinite Being Hi.s bu[iruiu ■ is'gion is neces- 
sarily Infinite. As sncli the supersensuous heaven Vindavaii. 
i.s not to be eonfu.sed with the phenomenal Vnidrivaim wli.cd: 
we onlinarily perceive with our gross senses. It lo no iloiibt 
true that towards the end of the I) waparavng.i Kisoa niaiii- 
fested Ills spcts to the then inhabitants of tliis ]).art of tlit 
country, but it is to be cirefully noteil that tlie Infinite sup- 
reme region then interlapped with tlii.s plieiioinon.il region 
It also follows from the same fact that because Infinite d 
pervades the whole universe of beiiig.s — :ho n '..dern geogra- 
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phical Vrndfivana not excluded, and consequently can be rea- 
lised subject to certain conditions by any being to whatever 
poiut of the universe he might be located. Vnidavana, in 
other words, might be described as the Ideal world just as 
Kisua is the Ideal Being. It is the Ideal world which is 
eternally realised by Krsiia along with His associates includ- 
ing the released souls, and wherein this world of ours ulti- 
mately finds its real moaning and truth. By calling it Ideal 
we do not mean that its existence is solely created by or res- 
' tricted to the miivl, nor is it to be understooil as the univer- 
sal spiritual experience of the race as some critics might urge. 
It is surely the Real worldever retaining its our supreme reali- 
' ty irrespectively of the spiritual experience of the individual or 
the general mind, and can be realised only by that devotion- 
al spirit which gives rise to an uninterrupted flow of ideas. 
It is, in short, the Ideal- Real world and is such that it can- 
not be adequatel3' described in wonls. 


We think we have sufficiently* shown from the evidence 
of the Bhag. text.s that Kisiia is not an Iiicarnafe Being, 
but Himself is Bha<ravfin. We are convinced also that 

O 

for the piirpo.se of those to whom the supreme author! tiveness 
of the BhApgavata Purana is a matter of simple faith no other 
statement on this point need be matle. But there are many 
who, for many- reasons, want more evidence for tli dr satis- 
faction. Onr next attempt, therefore, will be to show that 
the theory thus stated in th • Bhag. texts tallies with that of 
the various scriptxiral texts of the Himius ’e.g. the Gita, the 
Upanisads, and tlie Vedas. 

Let us first examine the Gita, texts : — • 
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On the Ved. Sutra y ^ ^ITT^d '*,<{! 

(11.1, 17^ Samkara, liko other comiii(>iit:itor?, 
sUtesthat the real meaning of the word the ^ruli 

text absolute non-existence ( of the 

effect) but non-existence in the sense of non-manif'^st existun- 
ce, the reason being that such meaning viz “exibtonc ■ (tliou<>h 
qualified by a particular epithet e. g. ‘witliout naiii'' ami 
form’) of the effect” is involved both in the introductory 
text and in the concluding passage. From this it a]>i)''i\rs 
that according to all the expounder.s of the Vodilnt-i system 
— Sain kara included, there must always be an agreeinent in 

sense between the (beginning) and the (con- 

cluding passage) of all scriptural t'^xts. Accordingly, the true 
interpretation of the Bhagavad-Gita, consists in showing that 
the significance of the concluding passagi'.s agrec.s with that 
of the beginning texts — that is to say, in showing tliat wlmt 
is stated as a mere proposition in the beginning isestabli'-lied 
by waj' of argumentation in the concluding pas.sagi s Thus 
towards the beginning of the Gita it is stated that Fmiia 
finding Arjuna to grieve for the dead relatives cxiif'^e.s his 
unwisdom, and for the removal thereof He begins to state 

the real truth in the verse 

which, being elaborated by way of various iirguincntation.s 
throughout the intervening chapters, is established on a sluukI 

basis in the last chapter in the tlnal text 

JTTJT^ sHT I ^ JTr^f^rwriir m n 

That the verso etc is really tlie beginning of 

the statement of philwsoi'hical and religious truths apicars 
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, Iiom the verse in the 18 th chapter viz — j 

which means that though Arjuna, even possessed 

oI military prowess natural to a warrior caste, is, owing ^ 
to his delusion, not willing to do the act of fighting, yet he 
must do it because hia vrill depends upon the will of some 
other Being e g. the Paraiuatmi Purnaa. In the verses 
that follow it is clearly stated how devotion in the shape of 
complete resignation to Krsna tlunself is the highest esoteric 
teaching of the Gita, which far surpasses in excellence all 
other modes of devotion to the different manifestations of 
Him. Accordingly Krsna says to Arjuna — “It is Tswara or 
Paramatma Purusa that pervades the whole universe as the 
Immanent Kegulator, and x-esiding in the heart of all beings 
incites them to action through the instrunientility of His own 
Hilyil ^akti. If you can wholly resort to Him, and the thou- 
ght that He is present in the heart of all beings of the uni- 
verse engrosses completely all your organs — sense organs as 
well as the organs of action, then you will be able to attain 
Bhakti towards me and x'ei-ide in eternal heaven.” The truth 

J 

herein contained is described as or more esoteric; and 

the suffix gTTT in evidently indicates that it is higher 

than something else. For, in the jn'eeoding passages centring 
round the verse Sf^RffcJTf **' statemenb has been 

made about realisation of Biahman in the Nirvisesa state, 
Vf^nd now in the present verses is distinctly stated that such 
^ . realisation is a lower stage in comparison with -Realisation 
Bhagavan asPai-aniAtina Puiu-ia’. Yet this is not tlu- liigh- 
■ ?at realisation, and as such cannot appeal to the heart of a 
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fervent devotee like Arjon». So thinking Kmia goes^n'to dis- 
close to His dear Arjuua the highest secret of Rohgion that 
consists in the practice of the Bhakti cult, and says-'Let your 
mind, your thought, your prayer and devotion, your sacritice, 
in short, whatever acts yon are to do — let all this turn to- 
wards me, and thereby you will be able to attain me even, 
far be it said of my different manifestations. This is the liigh- 
est secret of Religion, and this I am telling you because you 
are found to be possessed of constant faith in me. Fursnlving 
all sacraments, resort wholly to me, and I will save you fiom 
all transgression”. The underlying truth in these texts no 
doubt is that fervent devotion, complete I'esigiiation, insati- 
able hankering after Krsiia is the highest truth of Ridigion, 
higher even than the realisation of NarSyana wlm is regarded 
as the Absolute Idea in many sects of Vaisnavism. What \va 
generally call Dharma indeed applies also to many forms of 
duty we are to do from the point of view of different stages 
of life e.g. studenthood, household life and tlie like; it ii]>iiliea 
in tlie same manner to the various kinds of duty we are to do 
as citizens, as members of a society, as belonging to a uoimnii- 
nity, orin many other capacities; but the cult of Bhakti or 
fervent devotion to Kisna lies far above all these; nay, to ha 
devoted to Krsna even at the sacrifice ot all these miiiur duties 
causes no transgression whatsoever. What wo really come 
to know from these various arguments is that Kisiia ;s the 
Ultimate Reality or Rhagavan; and that He is far above even 

NArilyana appears from the word bimple 

superlative form would have been (juite sufficient fur 

the author to indicate the excellence andsuperioritj' of Kt-iia 
over His jiartial manifestations — Braliman or ParainiUimV 
but still lie lias purposely used the additional word 



' «"nf’y to signify that Krsna asNanda’s son is above even 

Narayana who appears as the Ultimat- Reality in the system 
of Vi^istadvaitavada as exposed by Ramanuja and otlters— 
which no doubt gives i-is« to one sect of Vaisnava Religion. 
The one truth therefore which runs throughout the Gita texts 
is what we have already established as the underlying theme 
of the Bhagavata and other scriptural texts. The Gila, again, 
is described in the Mahabli.arata as or containing 

in a nutshell the truths that are to be found in all other scrip- 
tural texts of the Hindus; tlierehy al'-o we are in a position to 
assert that, directly or indirectly, all the sacred books of tbe 
East, if properly understood, teach us the one lustrous tiuth 
that Krsna is the Ultimate Reality, 

There is one more point about the GitA whicli remains to 
be discussed. We are to show wliether Kvaiia appearing in 
'^the Gita texts is of a body similar to that ol a human being 
in form. From tbe eleventh chapter we know that to Arjuna 
Krsna first manife.->ted His Vi-warupa— the form in which 
He possesses endless Umb.-> and coutaiiih within Himself the 
infinite universe. This manifestation howes ur did not appeal 
to the heart of a devotee like Arjuna. He was struck with 
awe; and though he was jdeasel to see this form never before 
seen by liim, yet his mind wanted more. To a fervent devotee 
nothing is so relishing and Jeliglnfnl as the loving nature and 
form of the Absolute. Kisna was conscious of it, yet He did 
this simply to test tlie devotion of Arjuna and to have it in- 
dicated that the Vi-warupa is hut His manifestation. The 
devotional spirit of Arjuna eonipelli-d Kisna to appear before 
him in his in.strinsic form. The emperor of a vast territory 
%niglit appear before a large assembly of tiitelory king'^ and 
subjects in the form of a crowned personage holding tbe royal 
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staff and decorated in gaudy dress, but this very person when 
going into the harem is forced by the pure and simple afteo- 
tion of his child to leave oflf all dress, to quit the royal staff, 
and then to appear in his loin cloth alone. Krsna is of course 

indifferent to all the effects of His Maya Sakti, iiiiliHi-rent to 
the diverse differences of his beings in respect of status or po- 
sition, indifferent to the state of happiness or misery — but 
there is only one thing which shakes off His indifl’crence — 
and that is the devotional love of His beings. And so Kr iwi, 
strictly speaking, Krsiia as Vasudeva manifested to Arjuiia 

His own intrinsic form as appears from the te.\t a[rq'3^fr 

commentators 

erroneously state that this of Krsiia refers to Ilis 

Vi^warupa; but that this is the Krsna — the 

form similar to a human being with the one diffe- 
rence of having four in stead of tw’o hands — is clear from tlie 
verse that follows — aga’n as- 
sert that Arjuna was able to see the Kfisna, because 

he was then endowed with a sight like that of the heavenly 
gods. This indeed is a childish talk. There are lots of texts eg. 

^ ^ 

( Biiflg. ), fi; 5nt sfSFiJfr: ?Tr*TiTrqTHJii 

^d! (Gits ), which, being considered together, distinctly 
show that the intrinsic form of Krsna can be realised by noth- 
ing short of devotional spirit-such realisation is not at all 
possible even for the gods uule.s.s they have got the grace 
ofBhakti; and this is unambiguously stated in the verse — 
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)• conclusion, therefore, is that in 

the Gita texts Krsua appears not in the form of Nanda’s son 
in the dress of a Gopa and nurtured as a child by YaSodft, 
bijt in the form of the son of Devaki and Vasudeva, though 
of course both the forms are His intrinsic forms or Svvarupas. 
Ai>d it is to be distinctly noted in this connection that Krsna 
as Vasudeva might be the object of vrorship and devotion for 
one sect of Vaisnava Religion still in vogue in southern India, 
but Krsua as the object of worship with the Bengal sect is 
far above that — a point which will be discuaseJ in detail 
later on. 

Ki'Sna the Absolute, as evidenced bv Upanibud and Vedie 
Texts 

, . The beat evidence on this point is supplied by the Gopii- 
la Tftpani Upanisad belonging to the Atharva Veda. Thus in 
the beginning while enquiring into the Highest Reality it sta- 
tes that Krsna is the Highest, self-luminous Being to be always 
worsbipped-the Being froxu whose knowledge necessarily foll- 
ows the knowledge of all beings, which being known every thing 
else is known, and which i^ the source of the entire universe, 

and which dispells all fear of death 

I The same idea is expressed also 

in the concluding passage or upasamhilra vakya 

^ 

“ Therefore Krsna is the self-luiniuous Being to be worsh'p- 
jped; meditate upon Him, propiti.ite Him with a view to attain 
the greatest bonum called Premauanda, sacrifice unto Him, be 
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filwaj’s devoted to H'.m. He is the Pram' s, He is the Ulti- 
mate Reality.” 

I 

Secnndlj’', in the Kenopauisad the beginii|i'nfT verses, wliile 
enqnirinnr by ■whose will the mind of the inllividnal falls or 
withdraws f from the corporeal fram>^\ state that ‘tranquil 
minds, knowing full well that Being which ts the Ris'atli of 
all breath, the eye of all eyes, withdraw from this region and 

become immortal’ ( 11?^% H HTU- 

'4kr: I" 

the intervening ver.sea it i.s stated “Know that Being to be 
Brahman” ^ ?T^ !%!% ) In the concluding pas-sages 

we find again the statement “Whoever know.s or reali.su, s tliis 
Upanisad attains immortality and the true sphere Iw way of 
overpowering all transgression, and establish ‘S hinisulf in the 

eternal heaven”. ( q:?Tr^ ^T?r!T trrciTfSUTF^ ?;g[fT 

^ sif^RTgf^ I ). 

Oil a further enquiry a.s to who this Brahman i-' in a 
more definite way ami what this eternal heaven is, tin' Mard- 
} ana Upaiiiitad states at ihe outset that the Purus.' N aiavanii 
thought of creating beings. Some detailed acc luni'- nf ci-eat- 
ion are then given, which is followed again by the .statuiinint 
that bitirayana alone is the Eternal Selfluininous Being. Thun 
follow.s an eulogy upon worshippers of Narayuna, aftiir which 
is stated tlial Narayaiia is tliat Brahman. In the concluding ; iti- 
sagu.s the eternal He.aveii i.sdeseribed as a place which is ruiinil- 
shaped like a lotus, whicli is bliss-einb idioil and having cuiiij lete 
lii.stre like that of lightning, and called Viiikuntha ( 
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eternal Heaven is last described as Devakiputrs ( 

^jsrr STfRI^fr ). The reconciliation of the Upa- 

krama and Upasamhara Vakv’as is possible only if we say 
what wo have already established viz that Krsiia the son of 
Devaki is Narayana in the absolute sense, while Narayana 
proper, the Lord of Vaikuntha, is only a partial manifesta- 
tion of Krsna. 

In the Atharvanopanisad there is a text 
1 ^^ ;. On this the commentator Narayana, though 

seemingly belonging to the school of Samkara, says — Srikrsiia 
alone is Visnu, who is preeminently Bliss in form, who is lus- 
trous (i. e, self-luminous), who is eternity embodied and who 

is the culminating point of summuin bonum 

ssion means nothing but that all summum 

bonums — all the different concepts of the final end of life ac- 
cording to ^the different systems of philosophy — are rivetted 
in Kistia, who is thus reg.arJed as the Absolute even by a 
follower of the Jnana Mfirga of Sanikara. This fact is further 

corroborated by the text ( ^8 Veda 1, 

156 3) which is th^ explained by the commentator — “Know, 
Ye, that Para Brahman Krsna who is eternally manifested as 
having blissful hands, feet etc, and who ( in His manifest 
sports), takes birth (i. e. appears before the ])henomenal 
.world ) in Devaki. 

The eternity and super.seiiMious character of Krsna’s 
felling place which has been described as Goloka may be 
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proved also from the Rg Vedic text q-. 

^ jTt^T a H5^iT;?rPT q?:JT 

tJ^IJc|*T-.% ” Tlie meaning is this — Wo desire (:3Tyu'%) 

to go to those places of the sports of yon — Kisna 

and Rama where there are auspicious cows of big horns. 
It is said in the Vedas (^f^) s^^pi'ome place 

( the supremacy lies in the fact that the place far surpasses the 
phenomenal world) of Him who is so greatly praised (s’STTi^T^) 
and who showers (whose iotns-like feet worshipped grant 
all desires — ), shines greatly in this phenomenal world. 

Although in this text neither the word Krsna — nor tlie word 
Qoloka is explicitly used, yet from the sense it is (juite appa- 
rent that the fir^ half of the texts refers to Goloka-the place 
of the non-manifest beatific sports of Krsna, while ihe latter 
half to Vrndavana the place of manifest sports, being insepa- 
rably connected with which Krsna appeared in the plieno- 
menal world towards the end of the Dwapara Yoga. 

The same idea also occurs in the Madhyandina Saklift of 
the Yajurveda, viz:— “q' q I'qtoff q?:a 

which ineans-We desire to go to that shinirig place, 
the dwelling place of Vi.snu. 

In the Rk Parisista Sruti TI 

Tri'^^r, “there is a clear reference to the 

cult of RiVdhil which will be expLiineil later on. For the 
present, how'ever, the rendering of the te.xt may be briefly 
stated thu.s — Madhava ^^Kr-ua) eternally shine-s re.splendent and 
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makes ecstatic sports by reason of Badba, and Badhikft too 
shines amongst all people only in connection with Madhava. 

The text in the Chha. Up. leads 

to the same conclusion. The Muiidaka text again “f^s^ ^ 
^ #rs?i^f??rTfjrr speaks of the ever- shining 

dwelling place of Krsna, called Samvyoinan or Paravyoman. 

We have thus conclusively proved that Krsna is the Ab- 
solute Being. Tlie distinctive attributes whereby He is thus 
regarded as the Absolute have been nicely summed up by 
Valadeva Vid3m bhusana in his PiMinej'a Ratnavali — 

inr: ii, ^ 

which means that Krsna is the Absolute, because He is the 
hetu, the substratum of attributes such as %?TP!T, 

etc. and eternally associated with L’sksmi. He is the 
uncaused cause of all beings, as is well said in the f^wet. Up- 

^ ('■. 4 ) 

— “ One alone without a second assistant, He is the self-lumin- 
ous Absolute Lord, the most honoured and adorable of the 
universe, and the sole guiding force of all the secondary' cau- 
salities like Mahat and others.” He is ever e.xistent and all- 

pervading as the Kath. up saj's — n'^F'^ f^gJTT'JTFST 

’Ct ST J^rsrf^ (II. 22. IV, 4). Besides, Existence, Knowledge 

1. The idea hero is similar to fh.at eontaiTied in the Bhap. text— 

?^^FT5TFF^JFrq’^5^^F!FF! ^qFTF^q^iq'F^ ^IT^cT- . 
^FIT! I ^rlT?s:^r«Tf^F:^fqFqFl[! f4»^F5qFF^%cnTF^«fi3: ll 
(III, 2, 21). 
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and Bliss are His attributes as the Vajaeaneya Up. 

Bays— ^ qnwi;”- other 

words, the three main attributes, Sat, Chit and Anaiid.i 
constitute His supr^e body or He is called Sach- 
chidilnanda-vigraha. His ernbodieduess is not contradictory 

to His all = pervadingnesa,a8theMundakaRays-^^ 

Regulator of all beings, He, like a tree, is eternally present 
in His own supreme heaven Paravyoman and siimiltaneously 
the whole universe is pervaded by Him — the most ]erliet 
Being, and this is all due to His inconceivable potency.” dhe 
quality of Madhury'ya constitutes His cliil’erentia in-as-nmch 
as this in the fullest extent is ever present in Him alone and in 
no other Being. This Madhuryya, again, briefly rendered mto 
the Eng. equivalent “graceful charm” or “charming graceful- 
ness”, is to be explained thus-“q7^®^ tnt- 

fhft^nrSTJPI — "The graceful charm consist-, in 

the fdct that even in His human form and in themiihstof per- 
forming blissful sports similar to those of a human being, He 
works wonders such as can be effected only by the highest 
lordliness, e. g., while sucking the breast of the deinoiK ss PutaiiA, 
He destroyed her life immediately; by the stroke of His .soft 
legs He upset and broke to pieces a very weighty cirt;'vliile 
yet achihl of seven Ho heldup on the end of His little finger the 
vast mountain Govardhana." Again, the three main attribu- 
tes though constituting the body of Krrinaaro to be understood 
as really dift'erent as well asnon-difterunt from Krsna the High- 
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est Subbtaiicc or Entity; for the iJurpose of explaining the thing, 
they are indicated however in language in such a way that it 
appears as iE there is a difference only, and this point is to be 
understood just in tlie same vraj' as we say “Time always 
exists’ — in which one and the same Time is indicated in 
twofold aspects involving an element of difference.” 

Just as Krsna is the perfect Being, so are His incarna- 
tions; still there is some difference, and the difference is indi- 
cated in the Vtija. Texts — ' 

It “Kv^iuiisPuriui, His Incar- 
nation also is Purna; but for the purpose of a manifestation 
of the beatific sports, the Pfiriia Incarnation comes out of 
Krsua; and at the time of withdrawing the sports from the 
vision of a particular phenomenal world Purna Kvsna alone 
remains by way of imbibing in liis own selfhood the whole 
nature of the incarnations.” We might say, in other words, 
that while the iucaruutions are Purna, Kisna is Purnataina 



1. In the above elaboration of tlie concuiit of KiMii ttc have 
cited some Srnli te.xts in which Iho term Kvsna docs, not ex- 
plicitly occur, and henco it might he doubted whether these 
texts really establish Krbii.a as the Absolute Being Lliagavau. 
Without oficcring into a full discn'-'ion of the que-tion of au- 
thenticity of these texts, ue are iiu-liiud to siy here this 
much Only that ancient Vaisuavu Pliilosophers inleiprefod 
the texts in the way we have done, and that the concept of 

Krsna has been traditionally supported by these amongst other 
texts. The text 

interpreted by Madlnv.icharya as related to the text “g' 13 [gr( 

gftsrr 1 

referring to the eoneeptof ilari 
or Krsiia as the Ultimal? RcaUty. (Bhasya, p, 15). 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF RADHA. 

Before we undersfcan'l the principle of Rfi lh<1 which is 
the moot vital point in Vaisiiava Religion — nay, which alone 
contribu-tes to the excelletica of the Bhakti cult, we have to 
recapitulate once more what we have already sullicii'iitly dis- 
cussed, viz, that the Absolute as conceived in Vaismua Pliilo- 
sophy is not anon-differenced substance, but the ITi'^diest suo'-| 
tratuin consisting of endleso attributes or potencies otenndlv^ 
displayed to the fullest exti»nt. Such a concept of tin Ah-o- 
lute is the concept of BhagavAn which a'^ain is nolhing hut 
Kiona. These endless ]iotencies are classified first into Ant- 
rahgfl, or Para, Vahirahga or AparA, and Tntastha or diva 
Baku. The Autaranja or Swarupa Saktis are three, viz, 
Sandhini Sainvit and HlAdinl, while the Vahinuiga is called 
the MayaSakti. In Krsna as Krsna there isthe fullest display 
of the the three Swarupa fsaktis, while Mixya is dispUyed by 
Ilis partial knanifest; consequently, Kr-sna is Bliagav.i'i in 
whom the three Saktis are eternally displayed to the fullest 
extent Although the idea of the fullest manifostation of 
the Saktis cannot be separated from the principl" of Bh.ii>a- 
vnn, yet for the facility of our understanding the character 
of the beatific sports of Bhagavan we may state that 
one and the same principle — the Highest principle or ultimat'‘ 
Reality — , when viewed from the point of view of the subs- 
tratum, is styled Bhagavan and when from the point of view 
of the threefold attributes is called Mahalaksmi. In otlicr 
words, just as Bfiagaviin in the absolute sense is the supreme 
t “rm for tlie Divinity of thesubstance having those attributes, 
s.) iMulifilakbini is the supreme term for the Div'inity of those 
attributes thenisjlve.s. We are thin I -d to conclude tint 
the endljss attributes of Bliagivau may b‘ viewed in tlieir 
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iwofuld a^iiects of Maba Laksmi ov the Antaranga Maha Sak- 
ji, and Vahivafiga Sakti. Thi'se two aspecls have dearly 
been explainsd thus iu tlie Bhiig. text — fsPTT filTI 

^R«TT I ia^f«rT JTFPTr =5 

(X, 39, 55) The text states only a few of tlie endless 

emanations of the most generic Antarshga Sakti MahaLaksnii, 
and each of them has an additional import in being also an 
emanatian of the Vahirauga, Sakti. Thus the word ?fr means 
divine splendour or the halo of glory of Bluiga\au, and also 
means worldly splendour or glory which has sueli an attrac- 
tive influence that it is loatli to foi'-ake even one who has 
lost almost all attachment to phenomenal ohjecLs. Ila means 
the world as force from the point of view of Jlsya Sakti; 
it also means the Lllil Sakti of Bhagaviin which will be explai- 
ned later on. The word Avidy5 viewed as an emanation of 
the Mayi Sakti moans that force (of which the function is to 

effect the ooneealinentandforgetiil.(gjj?i^^[ffffl'^) of tlie true 

nature* of the individual, and the identilication thereof witli 
sensuous matter; viewed in the otlier aspect, it menus that 
snpersensuoas or divine potency whereby is ettected that 

ecstatic joy ( ) which consists in the bupi'ressioii of the 

lordship of Bhagavaii an<l positinent of d ‘ar personal rela- 
tionships between Him and the devotee. 1 lie latter iiiipoit 
of the word Avidya,^ although it might appear novel to the 

1. The won) Avidya beitisr intoiiireted in the above 

in the sense of siiiipression of the luidsluy which is the 
effect of the Chit or SamMl, vnfnally Kives the idea of Avid- 
ya developed to the fullest extent 

i. e., Bliss. Thus becomes and thereby 
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school of Absolute Monism, is no doubt based upon the Sruti 
text (Gopalii TSpani) which means 

nothin<{ but that Kriina as Rasa effects tho niceties and delica- 
cies of the emotional ecstatic love characterising the flojns. 
In a similar way all the other words used in the couplet 
may be shown to have twofold connotations from the point of 
view of the Mahfl Lak-Jini and the Maya. Pakti of Bhagavrin. 

As has already been said, the intrinsic self hood of Bha- 
gavan lies in the fact that Himself being indifti'rcnt to tlie 
display of the Mnyfl. Sakti which is indeed effected by his 
own partial manifest, H<' eternally revels in the fiille.sl di<| lay 
of the threefold Swarupa Saktis — SandhinI, Sainvit and Htt- 
clini. These three Swarupa Saktis, as <lBflnod previously, eter- 
nally exist in Bhagavan Krsna alone who is tho highest Subs- 
tratum of all beings: they do not exist exj i ;itly in tho individual 
souls that are encased in corporeal frames. The latter as such 
or wliat tho Charaka Sanihi»a (leseribe.s as Purusiis' are indeed 

the confusion between this and the as die 

emanation of is removed. 

1. cf. nrf 

^ ctcT xT 

^lcT«r: (Sariraslhaua, eli. 

V, .)) “Piirns.a (human personality) is regarded as the coni- 
hinalion of .six Uhatns viz the five elements and nnii-iiiniii- 
fest Brahman” where the word Brahman has been med in 
the .sense of the individual self for many ressons — < I j t j in- 
dicate tho analogy drawn in the lilies that folh w litdweeji llie 
vibhntis of the Highest Self as raanifes:, in the pheiioniennl 
world and tho.se manifest in a perso.i, (2,' to point uul dm 
similarily wliich a finite self bear.s to the Tlighe.it Self, •> to 
indicate the fact that the finite m.ir Ims wot its ei-e.ator in the 
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the subatratuins of the setianous triad of Sattwa, Bajaa and 
Tamas — the constituent elements of the material cause Pra- 
dhana which is bub an emanation of the Vahirauga or MSyft 
6akti of Bliagavfln.^ 

Since the distinctive character of Bhagavdn Krsiia — the 
Basa of the Upanisad texts — consists in the revelling in bea- 
tific sports in the midst of the highest development of those 
three Saktis which are concentrated in Bliss, eternal associa- 
tes are indeed necessary for the purpose. These associates, 
as already pointed out, are therefore nothing but the divini- 
ties of the threefold Saktis Their existence, though eternal, 
isowing to the Sandhini Sakti, in other words, relative to 
the absolute existence of Bhagav&n; their consciousness of 
the Absolute Lordship of Ki'sna is owing to theSaruvit; their 
contribution to the blissful sports of Krsna as well as their 
own ecstatic joy is owing bo tlie Bliss or liladini ^akti. The 
relation thus between Krsna and the associates is one of 
^difference and non-difference, or what Vaisnava Philosophy 
calls Achintyabliedabheda; non-difference because they are 
but the attributes of the Ultimate Reality Krsna, diftbrenca 
because they are eternally deified or superseiisuously embo- 

Highest Self and is intended for the s»lo good (pleasure) to 
Brahman, just in the same way as Mahat or Oreat Intelleot 
has been deserffied by Mauu as Atma in vers • 15, ch- I. 

1. It is to be noted be re that the triad of Baftwii Hajas and 
Tamas does not affect Bhagavan in the lea.st, and henoe is 
to be carefully distinguished from the Rwarupa Sakti — triad. 
To avoid concussion with the Satt'iva guua present in the 
pheuotneual beings, Vaisnava Philosophy gio'es the additio- 
nal name of pure chit (chil unaffected with 

the Maya Sakti) to the Panivit Sakti of Bhagavan. [of. 
rbha. n. 1?91. 
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died realities having each a distinct body of liis own for the 
upkeep of the ecstatic sports of Krsna. W e cannot describe 
this relation in the light of Monism, Dualism or rinralism, 
since the terminology or nomenclature of Western Pliilosophy 
does not strictly applj' to Hindu Philosophy the modes of spe- 
culation being quite different. 

These divinities of the Svvarupa f^aktis associate them- 
selves in the ecstatic sports of Krsna in ilift’erent ways. Al- 
though the general character of their devotional love towards 
Krsua is alike supersensuous as absolutly contradistinguish- 
ed from the sensuous love that prevails amongst plienoiiienal 
beings, yet there is a gradation of various degree.s in re''[iect 
of delicacies in the manifestation of their divine 

love. gradation again goes pari pasu with the ditl’eren- 

ce in the Lordship by Krsna. We have .d- 
veady explt'"®*^ lordship yields to ecstatic bli'-s. We 

have also sa'*-^ highest essence of BliagavAn consists 

in the compj®^® lordship by tlie blissful and 

loving nature complete sublimation is possible to 

be effected no, divinities of the Swai’U[>a Saktis but 

by one and o'® “^>*1 that select one is what Vaiiiiava 

Philosophy ct^® Radha. Badhil, therefore, is not to be des- 
cribed as an mortal milkmaid as we find in Indian 

vi is Rudha’s devotional love towards Ki->na siicli 

j^iing as justifies in any way the objectionable remark of 
Mr. Macdonn\.l who describes it as full of obscenities and 
impurities.^ 

Just as Krsna is that Being or Substance in whom the 
endless potencies ai’u eternally displayed to tlie fullest ('.xteiit, 
BO is Riidhfi representing those endless potencies themscKea 

1. Mee Macdoniiol’s IlLslory ol Safiikril Literature, the I'liaptei 
on Lyric iioenij. 
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in the fullest degree. In other words Radha is no other than 
that Mahg Laksmi which has been describe las the most gene- 
ric Antarahgft Maha Sakti of Bhagavftn Krsna. We may say 
■therefore that the ultimate causality of the creation, sus- 
tentation etc of the entire universe lies in Radha. Radha 
is one with Krsna in being wholly. identified with the highest 
stage of the Uladini Sakti of Ktsiiaj yet she is different inas- 
much as Krsna for the purpose of beatific sports eternally 
manifests Himself in two different shapes of body. The rela- 
tion, thus, bitween Krsna and Riidhil is evidently one of diffe- 
rence as well as non-differonce. By way of analogy may say 
that the relation is the same as that between musk and its 
smell or between fire and its flames. 

Rudha, therefore, by the power of her devotion sublimates 
altogether the Lordship of Krsna. This purpose is satisfied 
by Herself and her various cinnnations. These emanated di- 
vinities are the Gopis of Vrndavana. Imleed the word GopI 
comes from root to preserve. Tlie ecstatic joy 
called Premananda is preserved by them in heart, is 
concentrated in themselves to the fullest extent ever cnicei- 
vable — hence they are called Gopis. Rail ha is Gojh paroxce- 
llenee, while the others are like her Kayavyuhas (^f?r5i!J5)b 

1. This is aooordin" to the view ' f the Charitamrta test — 

ffR II 

And it is to bo noted here tlial the k-riii iteiierally 

reminds one of the technical sense in which it is used in 
Yoga Philosophy (the meaninc l)eiiig ‘a number of bodies 
which a Yogi can siuiult.aneons.ly generate by means of his 
occult power for the satisfaction of some purpose’ ). There 
is however a good deal of differcnco between that meaning 
and the idea in the present case, inasmuch as the bodies of a 
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They simply help in the complete positment of tho astonish- 
iiiji boiititude by Radha. Bliss is the sole ingi’eilient of tlvir 
bodies, their senses and their mind — their 'everything. And 
Bliss necessarily involves Chit. So we find in the scriptu- 
ral text — 

t5rRf^?TT?R^iri%iiTT1^cnW- 

n:5r f^3re:crrr?rr i 

*n^f5r RgrHt?rc%g[friT^^i 

WHffir II 

( Brahma Sainhitft i, 

that the most primeval Being Govimla (Krsna) being tlie .Srlf 
of the entire univi‘r.-<d of beings (in His partial miniilVst Parn- 
matma), in His intrinsic selfhood eternally dwells in the high- 
est eternal heaven called Goloka. along with them (the (dopb) 
who are but Ills Saktis ) and whos” wlmh' person is 

perfused with Bliss and Chit, ic., with Prema. leaving a 
fuller discussion of thonioaning of the word Prema for a sip a- 
rate chapter, it will sufiicj here to say that this is never to b’ 
confused with passion or sensuous love. The dili'u’enCf bet- 
ween the two cannot be better expressed than by saying that 
while ( ) is like deep abysmal darkness, Prema is lik' 
the bright solar ln.-,tro coming down from the sky comph-t ly 
nnclonded. Kama, in other words, is di“-irii for Ih ■ satisf.ic- 
tion of one’s own sensi-.s, while Prema is d'.'sire suhdy for tlio 
pleasing of tlie Absolute Being Krsiia ( Gbaritann t,i ). 

In tlie hierarchy of the manifestations of the devotiontd 
love towards Kisna, R.'ldha repre.seuts ihe highest stage'. ’I’he 
height of this lo\e as well as a thorough exposition of all the 

^>'!ii are ilccayiujf while those oC the (roi>is ai" eteiml. 
Hence it is but meet that tli*' (lopis are describert as somu- 
Hiin^ like the Kayavyuhas o£ Kadlia. and not e.\actly the 
Kayavyui.as. 
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„.^ae3 is simply beyond cencepfcion: yet Vaisiiava Philosophy- 
be it said to its credit — has tried to analyse with very great 
subtlety the various kinds of passion forKrsnti. Itasserts that 
this passion passes from one stage to the other until it reach- 
es the highest sublimity — the love manifested by Radhfl, 
in other words, the love manifested by the divinity 
of'the highest potency of Bhagavan Himself. In consistency 
with the spiritual significance of Krsna’s beatific siDorts, the- ' 
different grades in the manifestation of devotional love by the 
divinities of His Swariipa Saktis cannot but be analogous to 
the 'various classes of human relationship considered in their 
emotional aspect. A com|dete exiwsition of all these diffe- 
rent shades of feeling is simply impracticable in tlio English 
language, the simple i-cason being that Western Philosophy 
could never think of this exhaustive classification.^ However 
it is to be distinctly noted here that the significance of the 
analogy between the grades of divine love and the classes of 
hnman relationship lies in this that the latter has a much 


1. By so Saying we do not n ran to depreciate the western me- 
thods of thinking, but to urge only th.at the elmraeter of phi- 
losopliieal speculation is guided to some extent by climato- 
logy. And so Dr. (Ti-iersoii rightly observes in his Intioduc- 
tion to the Vidyapati-* Trod is Love’ is alike the motto of 
the eastern and of the western worlds, while the form of 
love proposed is essentially different. The people of a col- 
der western olime have contented themselves with compar- 
ing the ineffable love of God to that of a father to his child- 
ren, while the warmer climes of the tropics have led the seek- 
ers after truth to compare the love of the worshipper for the 
worshipped to that of the Supreme Mistress Radha for her 
Snpremc Lord Ivrsna. ft is true that it is hard fora wes- 
tern mind to graSp the idea, but let ns not hastily ''onde- 
nin it." 
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greater and insistent demand upon the time and attention of 
a person than what the lip prayers of God require. 

At a very low stage in this hierarchy of divine feeling* 
as manifested in Krsna s beatific sports in Goloka or Vpicla- 
van, the love exists as a relation between servant and master 
in the tie of obedience to the commandments of Kisna. As 
the nature of the relation requires it, consciousness of the sup- 
reme Lordship of Krsna very often peeps into tlio mind of tha 
servant devotee who therefore often feels reserve in h's atten- 
dance upon Krsna. The feeling of awful reverence i.s greatly 
predominant over the feeling of simple love. The ne.xt high- 
er stage is that of a friendly relation — as exeinplilied in tha 
love of Suvala, Srldilma, Arjuna and others. Here also Lord- 
ship prevails though in a lesser degree. The Gita tenchra as 
that to Arjuna Krsna first uianifestedHisVi^warupa: this terri- 
fied Arjuna, filled him with a feeling of awe and reserve; j'et 
his mind felt uneasiness and there wasa good deal ot hankering 
which compelled Krsna to manifest His intrinsic form of a 
human being, but that not always. 

The next higher stage is that in which n more personal 
relationship is brought about whereby Krsna is conceived n.s 
a child and loved accordingly. This is be.st e.xemiilified in 
the love of mother YasoJa for Krsna. Altlmugh Kr->na in 
His Prakata Lila first acknowledg?d Devaki as Hi.s mother, 
yet He was attracted away by a purer and closer alfectionate 
love and so liked to be nurtured as a child by ^a-oda. 
The simple affectionate love of Ya^oda cannot prevent her 
from punishing Krsna for His childish freaks and naughty 
mischiefs. Her heart is filled with cares and an.xieties when 
in the morning Krsna goes out with the wliolo body of (iopa- 
boys to look after the cattle. His lionie-coming is an event 
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of joy to her. Even this motherly love of Tagoda is not power- 
ful enough to sublimate altogether the Lordship of Krsna. 
She is some times struck with the supernatural powers of her 
son*, while suckling the baby Krsna, she is astounded to see 
within the small cavity of His little face the entire universe 
of beingsfTihe various incarnations, the endless Narayanas as 
the Lords of endless Vaikunthas, the eternal highest heaven 
along with the Gopas and GopK Yet such manifestation of 
Siupreme Lordship is only temporary; again the motherly love 
gains the upper hand and mother Ya^oda banishes all these 
thoughts from her mind and is absorbed with cares and au- 
-zieties quite natural to a mother. 

I 

In the highest stage, viz, the stage of ecstacy of love, the 
moat closest personal relatjun.ship of conjugal tie is brought 
about whereby Krsna is loved with an uuparallelled, all-per- 
vading, all-absorbing, as' oundiiig passion by Radhft and Her 
associate Gopis. Here tliero is not tlie slightest tinge of re- 
serve — no fear, no awful reverence, no shrinking, no hesita- 
tion, no uneasine.ss, no astounding, no bewilderment, nothing 
of the kind nothing whatsoever which breaks the incessant 
flow of devotion. Here all conventions are utterly discarded 
and the highest self in tlie nature is c Jinpl“tely posited. The 
crimson love of Rad ha alone is more than a match for the 
supreme Lordship of Krsna which i.s cuuiplotoly thi’owu into 
the background. Tlie Bhag,i\ata texts and allied scriptures 
are unanimous on the point that Kisna ever appears to Rildha 

S^nd to the Gopis in His intrinsic form of 

ai|d never in the form of one having four hands but other- 
. wise human-shaped. 

From what is stated above it appears that in the ccmsti- 
tatlon of Badhft, in Her devotional love, there is some specia- 
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lity whereby she occupies the highest stage in the hierarchy 
of the manifestations of divine love. This distinctivf' attri- 
J bute is described in Vais.nava Payeholo;iy as Mahabliava, or, 
more accui’ately, Mahilbhava considered in its aspect of M.v 
dana.’ For the same reason of the paucity of tlie English 
language as was already pointed out, it is very difficult to 
give an accurate explanation of , these terms or to romler them 
into English equivalents. All that we can say is that it isthat 
stage of divine lovo which stands far above the stage a bninun 
soul can aspire to reach by way of attaining the .snintmiin 
bonum. Now the highest boniim prescribed by Vai'na^.l 
Philosophy for a human soul is what will be de.scril)eJ lat-r 
on as Premanauda or, more accurately, a mere glimmering of 
Preraananda. This Prema, which is nothing but the o.'-sence of 
the Hladini or Rasa ^akti of Bhagavan, when pa'^sing through 
several stages by way of greater and greater development, turns 
into tliat beatific love which is called Bhiiva, occupying the 
seventh stage in the out-lined gradation of devolopinent pro- 
ceeding from Prema. This Bhflva, again, when undergoing a 
further development so as to characterise the minds of non'' 
but the Gopis of Vrndavana, becomes Mah&blmva. This Ma- 
hflbhava feeling.has many aspects of which two are call'd 
Mohana and Madana; and of these again the former is com- 
mon to Radhit and some only of her Kayavyuhas or ass cuuo 
Gopis, while the latter is present in Radha and liadlia alone. 
Ihe excellence of this Madana Muhablittva lies in the iact 
that it combines in itself and yet transcend.s all the charac- 

1. The same idea oocnrs in the Chari tamvla couplet — Malia- 
bhava Swariipa Sri Radha Thakuraiii | Sai vaKuiiahhani 
Xrsiiaknntasiromani II [Adi Lila, eh. IV], ami also in the 

v''’'S''--?T^r^'^5ir5rT*TW?Tfsi^ ??r^scrTT^i i 

II [T’j.jvala Nilariiani, p. oO]. 
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teristics of tho diftorGnt kinds of dcst&tic GTnotionsl joy vary- 
ing from the low stage of Rati to the stage of Mahabhava in 
all its aspects. This aj'pears from the text-^^^q'^ ^i^ q 

trcnjTnrt i xmk ii 


(Ujj Villa Nllamani, Bombay Edition p. 409) 

This highest emotional divine love is always present in 
the heart of Radha and aonietiiiies appears in outwai-il mani- 
festation.* 


It is by reason of this Mahabhava (-(‘.stacy of love that 

Radha is de.scribed in the Vthat (Jantaimya text as 

- — 

»T«fr sTfiRi ?:T(%^r i frwr- 

fesfr ’Hir II In other words. Radha by means of her height 

of ecstatic joy shines resplendent with an all-surpassing halo 
of lustre, and is inseparably connecteil withthe b'^atitic sports 
of Krsua. This very idea is aho tlie underlying sense of the 


1. Although I am quilc coummoi's ot tin* fnrt that ■•uch mere 
statement of the teehnicil teini-) like M-iha’ohava ere is not 
at all sufficient to give an idea of ilieir sicniliciiiiee in reli- 
gion, yr t I c.iniiol heli> dniiia it for seieral leasous. in the 
first place, to expiosi in laumiiao — .peeially in a foreign ton- 
gue-the lull bionilicaiice ot these stages of divine love is ra- 
ther an absurd ta>k; and il it is at all possible to give oul.v a 
vague idea thereof, it nil! reiiuiie vi lumes. Secondly, even a 
mere indicatiou without ehieidition of lliose points is thought 
to be nocessai'T to let philosophic iiniids nnd moralists if the 
west know that their ela—ilieatioii of feelings is a very trilling 
thing in comparison to what the llin In psychology of feel- 
ings has done. Thirdly, to omit a reference to these stages of 
ecstatic joy o£ devotion is indeed doing a great injustice to 
the exposition of the Principle of Uadha. 
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Rg. Vedic text — P’'«vi- 
oualy. The text means that “Malhava or Kr.ina, tlieS'lf- 
luminous Being of beatific sports, and Radha, tho highest 
divinity of the blisa-poteneies of Krana, — theso two inse].ara- 
bly-conneeted entities shine resplendent with their own halo 
of glory amongst beings.” This interpretation seenia to be 
inconsistent with the theory of the highest heaven Goloka as 
the dwelling place of Bhagavftn — quite distinct from the uni- 
verse of beings. The inconsistency however may be exiilaiii- 
ed away by the fact that though really speaking Bhagmiiu 
revels in beatific sports in His own eternal heaven, yet the 
ultimate source of the creation etc of being.s lying in the 
Bliss-potency of Bhagavan, the soul of each of the b''ings is 
a bit of the Infinite Bliss; and this real nature of thn soul 
lying hidden under the influence of the Maya Sakti is posited 
by full realisation, and then the soul conceives nothing hut 
the ecstatic sports of Krsna — Rftdha. everywhere in the entire 
universe of beings. Hence it is that tho te.xt quote J abu^ e 
speaks only of the stage of full religious realisation when 
nothing appears but the blissful sports of Krsna prevailing 
everywhere. 


The principle of Radha being thus inseparably connected 
with the concept of Bhagavan, the cult of Kysna to be made 
accurate should be styled the cult of Rfldha-Kisna. Kisiia is 
no doubt conceived as the Highest Being in the Bliiigavata 
cult. The Absoluteness of Krsua, again, lies not in His being 
an Abstract Idea; He is the Concrete One eternally reali.sing 
Himself by way of ecstatic sports in the midst of the highe.st 
display of his Swariipa Saktia. This distinctive character of 
Krsnn is more definitely indicated by the compound conceiifc 
Radhakrsna if at all we carefully remember the philosophic.tl 
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import of the word Badha. Moreover, as the derivation 
(from root to worship, to pro^jitiate ) shows, from this 


compound concept it at once follows that Krsna the Absolute I 
is to be realised not in the manner of self= realisation incii- ^ 
^ cated by Samkara and his followers, but in the way of 
constant devotion and propitiat on by the individual soul 
not merging in the Highest Self. The chosen word 
'^ft^akisna therefore indicates tacitly the relation bet- 
ween the Absolute and human personality as well as the con- 
cept of the suminuin bonum to be attained by an individual 
soul. ‘ 


'i^ 


Although thus the concept of llJl liia= Kisiia clearly expre- 
sses the whole theory of the Absolute, yet it is a matter for 
serious consideration why the author of the Bliag. texts 
indicates the principle of Eadha only in a vague way. He 

has indeed referred to it in the te.xt — “^rT^Tf vr*T* 

(X, 30, 28) but that seems toberatherin a my- 
stified way. Whatever the object of such hidden reference 
might be, there is not the least doubt that it is the principle 
of B&dha appended to the concept of Krsna that brings out 
the full import of the Advaya Juana T.ittwa which is the main 
, principle involved in the whole volume of Bliilg texts. Besides, 
there are lots of other scriptural t-xts which corroborate 
this concept of the Bhagavjit.i In the first place, there is 
lutthe Bg Vedic text just novv referied to, which is clear as broad 
day light about the tenability of the RS/dha-Ktsua theory, 
same truth is also involved in the texts of the V rhat Gouta- 

miya Tantra — 1 

Tr»T II ’tt: 
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5»ir i cw. c^i 

i| Tho lines occur in the context of Krsiu’h spnech 

to Valarftma, and the meaning is this-' I combine in mysul! 
the three principles, viz (l)the principle of the totalityof 
effects, (2) the principle of causality, and (8) the princiule 
higher than these tvro. Bildhika too, my dearest, devotee, is of 
this nature. I am transcendental to Prakrti the prime cause, 
so is she my potency. I am Puma Brahman inasmncli as 
Bliss is my form and Knowledge is (preeminent?) in me. 
Being inclined by the devotion of HirHm'agaroha Bnihniii 
I manifest mj’self to the phenomenal world in every 
along with you my partial aspect anl her (Ihilha). with the 
object of suppressing those that tyrannise over god.s”. 

From the Adipurlna text again tjr ;T f'h 

I 1% ^.l^r W!!jrsT3& “r t^fTT: ) 
wo know that Rftdhika alone fully realises the wliole conceiitnf 
the Ultimate Reality, while gods and other being.s attain only 
partial realisation. The implication of the text, however, i.s 
that the devotional ecstatic love of Radlia is simply an ideal 
one which is always to be approached but can never be actu- 
ally reached by phenomenal beings of the universe. 

In the Vimu Purana also there are explicit references to 
the Principle of Kadhn. We are thus in a position to assert 
that the concept of RMIm-Kysna which is tho main tlieiue 
of the Bhag. texts is corroborated by varioii.s otlier scrip- 
tural texts, and is thus established ou a sound and sure basis. 


T ho above expo.sition of Kysna philosophy as indicat'd 
by the comi)Ound concept of Ra Ibakr.ma i'-', T amiifraiil, high- 
ly criticised by many modern scholars who hold that this is 
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not true Ktiiim = philosophy but popular or vulgar KTSuaism 
and as such is to be ignoi ed as unteuable. Their main objec- 
tion perhaps is that the name RA<lha does not occur in the 
Bhagavata. They cannot convince themselves without a 
direct emphatic statement on this point like the statement 

contained in the mahftvakya 

^ To meet this objection, while admitting that nowhere in 
the Bhagj[^erts is to be found a clear mention of the name 
Radha, I must not fail to point out that there are lots of texts 
in the Bhagavata (e.g. X, 30, 31 ) in which the author has 
explicitly used the word fspqr, and that this word undoubtedly 

points to the fact that amongst the (iopii there is some Divi- 
nity that stands unparallelled and unapproachable in the 
matter of devotional spirits towards Kisna. Moreover, the 
whole tenth chapter of the BhUgavata is nothing but an ela- 
boration of the highl}’ esoteric doctrine based upon this very 
principle of Radha or Ki'simpriyii, and the great importance 
of the tenth chapter can never be minimised in view of the 

author’s direct statement 

which means that the tirst nine chapters are but an 

introdueticn to th'‘ tenth chapter. There ctn not be the 
least doubt, therefore, tint the sage Vynsa had the principle 
of RadhA clearly in his inmd when he revealed the Bhag. text, 
however tacitly or iiuplicitli’ he might have referred to the 
name Radha. To put the same thing by way of an analogy- 
Nowhere in the whole commeiitai'y text on the Veil. Siitras 
does Samkara mention the word Alflya, yet from tlia manner 
of his treatment no bod}^, unawares of tlie fact that the word 
does occur in Samkaia’s com men tar j' on the Upnnisadas, 
hesitates to associate with his name the principle of Maya aa 
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an illusion; similarly, from the manner of treatment the prin- 
ciple of Radha is justly associated with the name of Vyil^a 
notwithstanding the fact that he has never explicitly used 
the term Badha in the whole volume of Bhftg. texts. 

Again, although we are quite conscious of the fact that 
the number of non-bhagavatic texts cited by V. philuso])h''rs 
as containing the word RaJha is not large and so tlio eviden- 
ce on the point is rather meagre, still we must draw atten- 
tion to the fact that it is the connotation of the term and not 
the term itself that plays an important part in tlie sj)her<‘ of 
religion. The dualistic theory of the Vaisnnvas cannot be 
ignored, and the dualism is e.xpresseJin the relation between 
God and soul — the relation between God the worshipped ob- 
ject and the individual soul as the worshipper or devotee. 
If the Ultimate Reality is to be regarded as the Ideal Bein:,', 
we cannot but recognise at the same time the existence of 
an Ideal Devotee. And what the Bhag. texts describe as 
Rtldhtl or Priyft is nothing but this Ideal Devotue. If then 
this vital point in Vaisnavism be carefully remembereil, there 
will be no reason why an objection should be raised against 
the principle of Badha being inseparably appended to the 
concept of Advaya Jnana Tattwa Krsiia Thus we can con- 
clude by saying that, as against the view of those objecbion- 
ists, if there is anything like true Krsna philosophy it is sure- 
ly involved in the compound concept of Rallia-kvsni, and 
always to look to the jdiilosophic import of the term Rfidlia 
would remove all doubts and silence all con trovers}'. 

Jlenning of LiliV 

From the foregoing pages it appears that the theory of 
the Absolute according to Vaisn.ava Philosophy is that of 
Krsna eternally realising Hiiu.self in the midst of ecstatic 
sports. Iho word ’Sport’ has been use! throughout as the 
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English equivalent for the Sainskrfc word ‘Lila’ and we have 
reasons to do so. As already pointed out, the word ‘LlU’ 

occurs in the Yed. Sutra II, 1, 33 


'where all the commentators agree in taking the word in the 
sense of ‘sport’; and because this is also the meaning given in 
■lexicons, we are fully justified in adopting this meaning. 
.Creation indeed is a veritable puzzle, and to explain this the 
^.philosophic thought of the west has attempted several theo- 
ries varying from crude materialism to idealism. The high 
est development of the idealistic theory was, it seems to me, 
.reached in the objective idealism of Hegel, which states that 
'eternal creative processes are indispensably necessary for the 
'realisation of the Absolute Idea. Without entering into a 


•thoroughgoing examination of the theory, all that we can say 
•for our present purpose is thatit is open to one grave objec- 
tion, viz, that by regarding creative proci sees as a necessity for 
the realisation of the Absolute Idea, it reduces the Absolute 
into one in which a feeling of uneasiness or want is felt, and 
thereby the Absolute character of the Absolute Idea is lost 
altogether, and the idea of imperfection creeps UpOD the A.bs'o- 
lute. To avoid such objections the Vedanta has justly put 
forward the theory that creation is a mere sport of the Abso- 
lute. It is to be noted here that the idea of ‘sport has two 
main characteristics viz (1) that no exertion is felt, (2) that 
there is no ulterior motive to satisfy some purpose. We have 
already shown how the latter characteristic is not made out if 
^amkara’s theory of Brahman be accepted. Even the expla- 
nation given by Ramanuia of tlie above sfitra has been shown 


to be open to one objection. The theory of creation as a mere 
asport, therefore, becomes the mo^t tenable if only the Abso- 
^te be regarded as tbo Highest Substance consisting of end- 
^83 attributes concentrated in Bliss. In othorwords, if Krsiia 
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an illusion; similarly, from the manner of treatment the prin- 
ciple of Radlia is justly associated with the name of Yy&sa 
notwithstanding the fact that ho has never explicitly used 
the term Radha in the whole volume of BhAg. texts. 

Again, although we are quite conscious of the fact that 
the number of non-bhagavatie texts cited by V. philosophors 
as containing the word Radha is not largo and so the eviden- 
ce on the point is rather meagre, still we must draw atten- 
tion to the fact that it is the connotation of the term and nut 
the term itself that plays an important part in the spher'* of 
religion. The dualistic theory of the Vaisiiavas cannot be 
ignored, and the dualism is expressed in the reljition between 
God and soul — the relation between God the worshipjied ob- 
ject and the individual sonl as the worshipper or devotee. 
If the Ultimate Reality is to be regarded as the Ideal Buing, 
we cannot but recognise at the same time the existence of 
an Ideal Devotee. And what the Bliag. texts describe as 
Radha or Pi'iya is nothing but this Ideal Dev'otee, If then 
this vital point in Vaisiiavism be carefully remembered, tljpre 
will be no reason why an objection should be raised against 
the principle of Radha being inseparably appended to the 
concept of Advaya Jnana Tattwa Kvsua Thus we can con- 
clude by saying that, as against the view of those objeubion- 
ists, if thc're is anything like true Krsna jihiloaophy it is sure- 
ly involved in the compound conc)i>t of Rfi.llia-kysni, and 
always to look to the philosophic import of the term llSdlia 
would remove all doubts and silence all controversy. 

Jleaning of Lila 

I rom the foregoing pages it appears that the theory of 
the Absolute aecording to Vaisuava Philosophy is that of 
Xrona eternally realising Himself in tlie midst of ecstatic 
sports. The word Sport’ has been u.sel throughout as the 
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English equivalent for the Sainskrt word ‘Lila’ and we have 
reasons to do so. As already pointed out, the word ‘iJlft* 
occurs in the Ved. Sutra II. 1. 33 

where all the commentators agree in taking the word in the 
sense of ‘hport’; and because this is also the meaning given in 
lexicons, we are fully justified in adopting this meaning. 
Creation indeed is a veritable puzzle, and to explain this the 
philosophic thought of the west has attempted several theo- 
xies varying from crude materialism to idealism. The high 
est development of the idealistic theory was, it seems to me, 
.reached in the objective idealism of Hegel, which states that 
eternal creative processes are indispensably necessary for the 
realisation of the Absolute Idea. Without entering into a 
thoroughgoing examination of the theory, all that we can say 
for our present purpose is thatit is open to one grave objec« 
tion, viz, tliatby legarding creative prootsses as a necessity for 
the realisation of the Absolute Idea, it reduces the Absolute 
into one in which a feeling of uneasiness or want is felt, and 
thereby the Absolute character of the Absolute Idea is lost 
altogether, and the idea of imperfection creeps upoa the Abso* 
lute. To avoid such obji ctions the Vedanta has justly put 
forward the theory that creation is a mere sport of the Abso- 
lute. It is to be noted here that the idea of ‘sport’ has two 
main characteristics viz (1) that no exertion is felt, (2) that 
there is no ulterior motive to satisfy some purpose. Wo have 
already shown how the latter characteristic is not made out if 
^amkara’s theory of Brahman be accepted. Even the expla- 
nation given by Ramanuja of the abo\e siitra has been shown 
.to be open to one objection. The theory of creation as a mere 
Import, therefore, becomes the most tenable if only the Abso- 
jJkite be regarded as the Ilighe.st Substance consisting of end- 
‘bss attributes concentrated in Bliss. In otherworda, ifKrsua 
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the Rasa of the U panisads be regarded as the Ultimate Reality, 
then and then only creation will be moat satisfactorily explai- 
ned as a mere sport.^ The question now is ‘la creation a sport 
or Lila of Bhagavan Krsna as Krsna’ ? We have already said 
that though Krsna as Bhagavftn is the ultimate source of 
creation, susteutation etc of the phenomenal world, yet the 
direct causality of creation etc is ascribed to Him in His par- 
tial aspect Paramatma Pariisa. Moreover, the universe as it 
stands consist* of such a great diversity of names and forms, 
consists of such an endless number and gradation of causali- 
ties and forces acting and reacting upon one another, is such 
a wonderful conglomerate of acts and effects going on in the 
limitations of time and space, — that it cannot but be created 
by an Omniscient, Omnipotent, All-pervading Being. Tn other 
words, creation testifies to the supreme Lordship of Bhagavan; 
and though it is really a bit of the Infinite Biiss of Bhagavrm 
and as such should appear in its blissful character, yet by the 
inconceivable Mtiya t^akti the blissful character of the sport 
of creation lies hidden, making room for an indication of the 
Lordship of Bhagavan. Thus we find that ..i pi ^ reiitioii as a 
sport the intrinsic nature of Bhagavan is not revealed, and 
we cannot therefore describe this'^sport as the sport of Bha- 
gavan Krsna as Krsna. Wliat, then, is that supreme sport 
which is eternally displayed by Krsna as such ? It is riotliiiig 
but that beatific sport — the necessary outcome of the Lifiuit® 
Bliss of Krsna, in which the best part is played by the divine 
conjugal-relationship which Radiia bears to Krsna. 


1. As regards tlii.s doctrine of creation being a sport of tl’i“ 
Ab.solnte Being Bhagavan we refer also to the dictnin of 
Heraklitus, “Making worlds is Zen.s' ‘pastime,’ and also to 
what Plato says in his Laws, Book VII, p. 803, viz that “Man 
is miide to be the play thing of (}od." 
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This vinparallelled, all-absorbing, all = astounding Lila of 
Badhakroiia is dufcoribed in Vaisnava Philosophy as of tw'o aspe- 
cts — Prakate or manifest, and Apr .1 kata or non-manifest.* 
^Both these Lilas are eternal, and the fact of eternity is based 
upon various texts. For example, the Vrh. Up. text 

say.s that whatever attributes and 
acts there are in the Absolute Being are to be understood ss 
having existed in the pa.st, as existing in the present, and as 
those that exist alike in the future. Again, from the I’ippa- 

l&da ^akha text f?rc?T^(^r3?:?Rr WjBSq-pfr 

»‘d<kW quite clear that the sports are eternal. The 


relation between these two Lilas may be briefly stated thus;- 
One and the same Lila is indeed going on eternally in the 
^ highest heaven Goloka; phenomenal beings like oiu-selves 
whose true personality lies hidden and suppressed ujider the 
influence of the Maya Sakti have no access to this Lila; we 
are not indeed,' ill this miserable and pitiable state of ours, 
expected to realise this even in the billionth part; at this stage 
and with respect to ourselves the Lila is called non-manifest. 
But the Love God of the Vaisnavas whose sweet nature it is 
to sell Himself to and to be conquered completely by the 
insatiable hankering in the dexotion of His dear devotees, 
who feels not the least hesitation to <lo any tiling and every- 
thing, oven to go to the most horrible hell for the sake of 
His dearest devotees, to whom nothing appeals but the ince 
Bsant flow of propitiation of their dearest Krsiia this Love 
God of the Vaisnavas out of sheer goodness and grace some- 
times inaulfests Himself, in tbo midst of the blissful ecstatic 
sports, to phenomenal beings, and at this stage the self-same 
^^Lilft of Goloka is called mauifebt— manifest indeed in the su- 
•jj persensuous heaventrio of YrndUvana, Mathura and Dwaraka. 


■A j 

1. See Appendix, 
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What Vaisuava Philosophy calls Goloka the highest heaven and 
dwelling place of Kraua is indeed one and the same, and it is this 
that gets the appelation of the heaven-trio from the point of view 
of the manifest Lilft. The eternity of the Lila means that its 
flow is incessantly going on subject to no limitations of time 
and space; and in the manifest aspect of the Lila, if, in the 
midst of the selfsame characteristic of transcemlaney over 
time and space limitations, there is the appearance of the acts 
of Krsna’s taking birth and the like, — there is the display of 
the limited acta like beginning, mediating and termination, 
all this is surely to be regarded as owing to the inconceiv- 
able willforce of the Lord Kysua. 

The uon-raanifeat Lila again is described as having two 
aspects,^ viz — (Ijilantropasanainayi 

is represented in the set fonnulte of lip- prayers the daily prac- 
tice of which with all regularity constitutes the preliminary 
stage of all I’eligious life, (2) SwSrasiki O’-’ "'hat is 

revealed as a flow in realisation. As we have already .said, 
the real significance of the personal relationship to Bhagavaii 
brought about in the devotional cult lies in the fact th.it it 
has a much greater insi.stent demand upon tlie time and at- 
tention of a person than what the lip-prayers of God require. 
The more time and attention a person gives for meditating 
upon Bliagavan, the greater prospect has he of reali.'-ation .'■o 
as to apjjroacli nearer and nearer the attainment of the liii.-il 
end. For the human soul us it stands,, it is not at all possible 
in the preliminary stage to meditate upon a good number <>f 
the endle.ss beatific sports of Krsna — far be it said of a hoj'f 
for full realisation. Hence it is that in the preliminary .stage 
when by the good grace of Bhagaviin manifesting Himself 
in the shape of a spiritual guide a person is just initirtte<l in- 


1. fsee Appendi-v. 
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to the devotional cult, the LilS of Bhagavan is very tersely 
iodicated^to him, as if the Infinite Lila is restricted to a parti- 
. eulap sport or act or rather to unconnected spheres of the 
beatific sports. A.ud the devotee henceforward is required 
to practise regularly the meditation upon the Lila as thus re- 
presented in the set formulae of incantations. Besides, how 
can it be expected to express adequately in words a thing 
which is only to be revealed into the heart of mankind ? Even 
&bda Brahman or the Logos cannot describe in detail the 
endless ecstatic sports of Kisna. Such being the case, 
the Lila is to be considered at this preliminary stage in its 
aspect of MantropasauamayL 

Then by constant meditation and deep contemplation 
practised in strict accordance to the rules of the Bhakti cult, 
the Lilft might ultimately be revealed in its various manifes- 
tations linked together, and thereby the devotee feels such 
an inexplicable divine joy that it has no parallel in the mun- 
dane sphere of existence. At this stage of mature realisation, 

- the Lila is considered in the aspect of Owing to 

the presence of an uninterrupted flow of devotion the 

Lila might be compared to the flowing stream of the 
Ganges, while the other one to a lake of water or strictly 
Speaking to a series of lakes. 

Prom the above it appears that a reconciliation is how- 
ever possible between the two Lilas. This reconciliation 
tni^ht be indicated by way of reference to the Bhagavata text- 

^ ^ ( x, 47, 29 ). Kwna 

speak? to the Gopis “Your separation from me never takes 
,'place completely; in other words, you are never separated 
feom my whole self.” What the text really means is this — At 
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the termination of the Prakata Lila it appears as if a separa- 
tion is effected between Krsna and the Gopis, but that is not 
so; for, though Krsna seems to be separated from them so f.ir 
as the manifest aspect of the Lil& is concerned, yet He is ever 
in Hie company of His associates so far as the non-inanitest 
aspect is concerned. In otherwords, the conjunction between 
Krsna and His divine associates for the purpose of beatific 
sports is indeed eternal; this is sometimes displayed to pheno- 
menal beings, sometimes taken away from their view. Even 
in the course of the manifest Lila, it so happens that Knnii 
by His movement here and there is separated from some ot 
His associates — say, from mother Yamdfi, when Kisiia iroes 
out to look after the cattle, bub at that very moineut He is 
in the company of those very associates. This seems rather 
curious and anomalous to us, phenomenal beings as vve are. 
But we should ever remember the fact that such contradicto- 
ries, as 'separation and conjunction’, ‘going out and staying 
■within’, are all conipiered in the Abnolute by means of Ilia 
inconceivable supreme Lordship or Omnipotence. Instancjs 
of manifestation of such supreme Lordsliip liy we\y of contra- 
dictions conquered are not rare in tlie Bhagavata texts. 'I’lie 
Lim of Damabandha, the Lila of Brahmamohaua, tlie Lila of 
meeting simultaneously a few thousands of Gopis with ono and 
the same supreme body, and various other Lilas testify to 
this supreme Lordsliip of Kisna. From all this it is clearly 
proved therefore that what appears to be a tirniinatioii of 
the Lila is really nothing but an uninterrupted coutiiiiious 
Ilow of the same — the only dittorence being in respect of as- 
pect, manifest or non-manifest. In otherwards, a reconcilia- 
tion is thus nicely brought about by Va'Siiava I’bilosophers 
between the two Lilas, Prakata and Aiirak-ila. 



Chapter IV. 

JIVA OR INDIVIDUAL SOUL.^ 

In western philosophy there is a great ambiguity about 
the word ‘Soul’. It is used in so many different senses — some- 
times as a synonym for ‘mind’, sometimes for ‘life’, sometimes 
in the sense of the rational principle in an individual being — 
that it is very difficult to assort what it exactly means. 
Although thus there is some diffjrence in meaning, the word 
soul is generally used as the corrf'sponding word for the 
Hindu philosophical term ‘Jiva’ or ‘Atma’. And following 
the footsteps of others and for want of a more suitable and 
aipr)priate term we have chosen to use this word soul ’u the 
sei se of ‘Jiva’. 

Now what is the m^'aning of ‘.Jiva ’ t 
To understanil the real significanc' of the word ‘Jiva’, 
we are to remember the fact, already stated, that tlie concept 
of Bhagavan, as already stated, implies endless attributes 
inhering in a sub'.tance. These attributes are broadly classi- 
fied into three, viz, (1) Antaraiiga or Swarupa ^aktis, (2) 
Tatesthft or Jiva ^akti, and (3) Vahirahgil or Maya Sakti. 
Of these, we have already d‘»alt wiih the Antarahgil Sakti in 
snfficlent detail; and the meaning of the other two, though 
roughly indicated before, needs likewise a detailed examina- 
tion. Why is Jiva cilled the ‘Tat-isthfi Sakti? The word 
Tatastha in Samskrt means ‘that which lies on the bank say, 
of a river’; and if we are to describ' such a thing, we should 
say that it is neither included in the river proper i.e. water, 
nor does it come under the category of the village or town or 
province situated adjoitnng to the river — near the bank. 
Similarly, of the endless Jivas the eternally released ones are 
eternally beyond the influence of t le Maya bakti, and the 


1. See Appendix 
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others, i.e., those iii bondage may, by taking recourse to the 
Bliakti Cult, surpass the Maya ^kti. Hence the Jiva Sakti, 
does not come under the category of the MayA l^akti. Kor 
does it come under the category of the Antarahga Saktis: ami 
tilt reason is this : — Owing to its transgression of deviating 
away from the contiguity of Bhagavan, the Jiva is suppressed 
bj' the influence of the Mayii Sakti, but such affectation by 
Mfij’a does not accrue even to Paramarmft the partial aspect 
of Bhagavan — far be it said of Bhagavan Himself who is ever 
in the display of His Swarupa S iktis; — in other words, owing 
to the afliectatfian by Maya, the Jiva Sakci not come un- 
der the -tc.uogory of the Antarahga Sakti of Bhagavan. M ire- 
..^■^jver, according to the techiiical meaning of the word 

(“the being indicative of that 

in the midst oi being different from that’), the Jiva is cilled 
Tatastha also because, though it is distinct Irom tlie Swarui)a 
Sakti of Bliagavan, it goes to indicate Bhagavan as its ulti- 
mate source, just in the same wmy as solar rays though ilis- 
tinct frmi the sun proper indicate nothing but the sun as 
tlieir .source. 

Ihe Jiva .Sakti, therefore, is a i^akti distinct from the 
Antaraiiga as well as from the Vahiraiigf. Sakti. Hence it is 
that the Jiva is described as the Apara ^akti in the Visnu 

PuiHiia text— jfbfrTr %5r|rT^r TTSsinTO I 
T^r ll ( VI, 7, ei ), as well as 

in the Gita text— 1 ^ 1 % ^Tf- 

IT?;THrT^f 11 S). Ami this 

very idea we also find expressed in the &'uti texts (i) 1T^JT[- 
=^ITFfr JTl?r?TT I (^^vetii. 

IV, 9). (ii) fq>iq^ ^^g(TqJT!(5T?r??ir5|H^rmfTr% 
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(Mnnd. HI. 1. 1 also Sveta IV, 6 ). (in)^ 

( quoted in the SaVSandarbha, p. 236 ). 

As to the intrinsic natui e of a Jiva we may refer in the first 
place to the words of one Jilinatr Muni who is regarded as 
the most ancient expounder-anterior even to Ramanuja-of the 
system of philosophy that has given birth to the Sri-sect of 
Vaisuavas. Thus we come to know therefrom that negatively 
speaking a Jiva is neither a deity, nor a man, nor an irra- 
tional animal, nor an immovable being like plants; it is nei- 
ther the body, nor the senses, nor the mind, nor life, nor 
intellect, nor the understanding; it is neither an unintelligent 
unconscious substance, nor on" liable to transformation, nor con- 
sisting of knowledge alone. Affirmatively a Jiva is ^<114;^- 

^ sraros, ^5qTf;?r!jfr5T:, fMt- ' 

fira:, 

What we come to know from the above lines is this — 

In the first place, Jiva is not liable to any change. It re- 
mains the same retaining its own identit}'^ in whatever being 
it may lie, be it in a deity, in a man or in any otlier being. 
Just as life in thesenseof'performanceofbheirrespectivefune- 
tions by the several parts of an organic system’ is one and 
the same in whatever individual being it might be, so is Jiva. 
To explain further; — Change or transforiuatioii is principally 
of the following kinds, vi>5 taking birth or production, retain- 
ing existence, development, reduction to another form, de- 
caying and disip pea ranee. None of these is predicated of a 
Jiva. A Jiva thus is that entity for whose presence brought 
about by Maya in an organic body the several parts of the 
iorganisn, e. g, the mind, the senses etc. are in a position 
ito perform their respective functions. By calling it an entity 
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or substance we deny the materialistic view that ‘Jiva is 
the mere aggregate ef conscious states’, and assert that it is 
a single permanent principle or agent having the power of 
manifi’sting itself to itself in a connected system of states and 
activities in time and atthesainetimedistinguishingitselffrom 
them, and asserting itself as one and the same identical princi- 
ple through all successive states and connecting them all to- 
gether into unity of a single mental life. 

These two inseparable characteristics, viz, (a)non = liabil.ty 
to change and (b) identity in the midst of differences, eviden- 
tly constitute the eternity of the Jiva; and as to this maxim 
all the theistic syatema of Indian Philosophy agree.^ 

Secondly, consciousness being its attribute, Jiva is 
In other words, it is self-luminous. 
But this self- luminosity is to be understood not in its rela- 
tion to Bhagavan for the simple reason that Jiva being but a 
potency of Bhagavan surely gets its illumining force from 
Bhagavan-the Highest Substance and Source of all. It is .self- 
luminous in I'elation to an unintelligent substance 

The latter by itself can neither manifest itself nor 
maaife.st others, while a Jiva can do so. It reveals itself to 

i- cf 

Siddlmn- 

tii Aluktavali, Bibli'theea Indies, Vol IX, p 3S, (“aiul tims liy 
the nnbeginn ngiiess of transmigration the eteiiiily of soul he 
iii£ proved and since an nnbeginning entity cannot bedustiD- 
yed, the eternity of sjoul is demonstrated. So it is to be under- 
stood” J; aiso_ 5 fj^ ^ 1%^ i 

Il, ci«oted in the 

Sidha'il'iratnain'ila (‘‘The soul, Isa, pure chit i. o. Brahiri.an, 
the distine.tion of the first two. Nescience, and its conne.\ion 
\\ith Cbit-tliese our six arc held to be without beginning” 
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itself as apjiears from the process of conscious reflectiou ; and 
•by its presence it manifests unintelligent substances. Be- 
sides consciousness, it has also the attribute of bliss. This 
is'shown in two ways — (i) since it receives its existence from 
Bhagavan, it cannot but be blissful in its intrinsic nature, for 
bliss is the preeminent attribute of Bhagavan ; ^ii) our expe- 
rience tells us that an individual being is always averse to 
pain and ever seeks after plea.sure. If, therefore, pleasure is 
its attribute even in the state of suppression by Maya, there 
is no doubt that pleasure is its attribute in the stage before 
the affectation by Mayfl., though of course there is an absolute 
difference between the two pleasures. Owing to its conscious 
nature, Jiva is called Chetana which in Sain-skrt means ‘that 
which manifests others’. 

Thirdly, Jiva is c illed or having the power 

of pervading. The significance of this characteristic is well 
understood in its relation to the other attribute, vix, that 
Jiva is or very minute. An Ann or atom is defined as 
an indivisible substance, the culminating point of smallness. 
Its small ness is beyond perception and .so can not b“ adequately 
expressed in words. Yet some how to give an idea we 
may say that if the hundredth part uf the end of a piece of 
hair.- bo divided into hundred parts, that would roughly 
amount to an ato-n. This very idea abeut the smallness of 
Jiva we find expressed in the Sruti texts — ^frATr 
sTFir; (^und. iii, o), 

retSi V, 9). From the Blnlg. texts also 
I, 16, 11), ^IT;etc(VI, IG, 18), 

'TPi i ^r^icfrcfi 

. II (X, 87, 26), we know that Jiva is the smallest 

ng conceivable. Though thus of an atomic size Jiva is 
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capable of pervading fche whole organic system of a body so 
as to enable each and every part of the system to perform its 
own function^. Such pervasiveness is of course owing to the 
inexplicable magnetic influence of Jiva, just in the same way as a 
very small quantity of some medicinal herb borne somewhere in 
the body invigorates simultaneously the whole bodily system. 
In this connection it is necessary to refer to the Gita text 

24.) which speaks 

of the all-pervasiveness of Jiva. This seems to be conflicting 
with the various scriptural texts, and a reconciliation is pos- 
sible only if we interpret the GitS. text by saying 

that when at the great disiolution the pndle^s 
Jivas by way of reabaorption lie in a subtle state 
with Bha<.ravdn then the Jiva in that state would be calk'd 
all-p.ervading, for otherwise Bhagavnn Himself 
would not be called so. 

Fourthly, in its intrinsic nature of being a bit of tli j Infi- 
nite Bliss and Knowledge of Bhagavan, Jiva is truly called 
Aham or Ego. This real siffnifioance of Aham is to bo care- 
fully distinguished from what wrongly goes by the same naino 
under the influence of the Mayit Saktl. In the latter c ise the 
material substance Prakrti is wrongly identified with th<^ true 
Ego and what is really the act of Prak rti is erroneously asci- 
bsd to Jiva. Owing to its I’eal function — the thought and 
meditation about the Highest Substance — 'boing taken away. 


1. This pervasiveness of a Jiva is referred to in the Ved. SnU'a 
H»3,20 which means that ‘jnst as a lamp by 
means of its virtue of luininosily lights a whole house, so also 
a Jiv.a though intrinsically of atoinio size, by reason of its 
attributos — imdeeayingncss and the like — is capable of per- 
vading simultaneously the whole organic faystom of a body.’ 
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Jiva becomes engrossed in thoiighi; of Prakrti, and thereby 
the real ‘aham’ is thrown into the background yielding place 
to a new ego. This new ego corresponds to the empirical 
^go in the western system. That Jiva is quite distinct from 
this empirical ego may be shown thus — In dreamless sleep all 
functional activities of che s^ns3s and of the mind cease; even 
the understanding remains inactive, for the whole function of 
the understanding consists in it.s synthetic activity of sub- 
jectivation whereby the sense-manifold being thrown into the 
mould-like universal principles of time and sjwce are brought 
into relation to the ego, and in dreamless sleep no such con- 
dition is present. In other words, in dreamless sleep no con- 
sciousness can reasonably be ascribed to the new ego. After 
such a dreamless sleep when we wake, we say “I slept a sound 
sleep", and owing to this remetabi'ance it must be said that 
even in dreamless sleep there is present the real ego in its 
self-conscious state, for it is a psychological fact that remem- 
. brance and consciousness inhere in tin same substance or 
entity. Thus we see that Jiva is an Ego which should not 
be confused with the empirical ego or what Hindu Philosophy 
calls Frakrta Aliamkara. 

Fifthly, Jiva is not one but many. Being of the atomic 
dimension it can not simultaneously exist in different indi- 
vidual beings. A very small piece of a medicinal herb borne 
by an individual, though it might invigorate the.whole orga- 
nic system of that particular being, can not simultaneously 
‘migrate to other beings; so is the case with Jiva. The theo- 
. uy of plurality of Jivas must therefore be upheld. Had it 
hot been so, one and the same Jiva would have simultaneous- 
ly pervaded, like Faramatma, the whole universe of boings, 
'itad in that case there would be no place, in the system of 
feliswva Pliilosophy, for Paraiuatma as the Immanent Regu- 
of all beings. 
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This doctrine of plurality of Jivas is also directly stated 
in the Ved. Sutra II, 3, 48, where the commentator Rama- 
nuja says — “Although the souls, as being parts of Brahman 
and so on, are of essentially the same character, they are 
actually separate, for each of them is of atomic size and resi- 
des in a separate body. For this reason there is no confu- 
sion or mixing up of the individual spheres of enjoyment and 
experience” ( Thibaut’s Translation of Ramanuja, p. 565 ). 

Though Jivas are many, yet they are related in differen- 
ce as well as non-difference. In so far as each is undncay- 
ing by itself there is the sameness in all Jivas; still there is 
difference, and this difference appears in two-fold ways, viz- 
(1) while encased in corporeal frames different Jivas suffer 
weal and woe differently according to the difference, in na- 
ture, of the acta done in this or previous existence; (2) while 
bereft of gross bodies different .Tivas occupy different posi- 
tions in the hierarchy of spiritual life according to the dif- 
ference in the nature of the devotional practices. 

Sixthly, Jiva is pure, and the purity consists in the fact 
that in its intrinsic nature it is not affected in any way by 
the impure effects of Maya. When encased in a corporeal 
frame it remains all the while as a passive looker on of tho 
impure effects going on, which effects are really attributed 
to tho empirical ego that is thus brought about by the Maya 
Sakti by way of overshadowing the real ego or pure Jiva. 

Lastly, the eternity of the Jiva, already referred to, 
necessarily follows from its being an attribute of the Eter- 
nal Absolute. As such, the knowledge and bliss though 
finite in comparison with the Infinite knowledge and bliss 
of Bhagavan, eternally inhei’es in the Jiva, Such knowledge 
and bliss is indeed explicit in the Jivas that are eternally 
released. In those, on the otlier hand, which on account 
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of the beginningless deviation away from the contiguity of 
Bhagavan come under the influence of the Maya ^akti, there 
is a mere faint glimmering of this innate knowledge (called 
in Vaianava Philosophy); and this fact can- 
not but be admitted for otherwise no satisfactory explana- 
tion can be given for the intuitive belief in the Absolute 
Being which the philosophic thought of Vaisiiavisrn accepts 
as the starting point in religious pract'ce. 

The characteristics of a Jiva, thus far indicated and ex- 
plained, may also be strengthened by various scriptural texts. 

Thus the Kath. Up. 11, 18, text— 

1 ^sr'r ?r 

II evidently speaks of the eternity and 
non-liability- to-change of a Jiva. The Bhag, texts again — 

9nRin fjtr!rt^3?r?T: wp-ut: i 

lg5tfri^A^n?i5TTicr! ii < 

i* i'>-20) dis- 

tinctly state all the characteristics indicated above. The 
same view is also held in the Ayurvedic Susruta Samhitft 

qT:iT^insnT5n^??r! 5!TT>3?rT: - - 

irP^qr- 

K ^f*n3^%5 ( ^arlrasthana, ch. 

* 1, 16-17 ) with the reservation that what is called empirical 
ego goes here by the name of Karmapurusa. 

Classification of Jivas* : — The onJIe.ss Jivas thus descri- 
ed as having twelve main characteristics are classified in the 

> 1. See Appendix, 

4 
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Vaipiiava System into two principal classes, viz — (1) Those 
that are eternally inclined towards Bhagavan; in them their 
intrinsic nature of being chitkaua and Ananda-kana is eter- 
nally explicit, and hence by the benign influence of the high- 
est display of the Swarupa^aktia they are acknowledged as 
eternal associates in the beatific sports of Bhagavan, (2) those 
that are averse to Bhagavan from beginniiigless time, in them 
the innate characteristic of knowledge and bliss or siiniily 
chit (as Vaihnava Philosophy very often uses this term chit 
in the sense of the three Antarahga ^aktis combined to- 
gether ) is implicit and by the Vahiranga Sikti of Bhagavan 
they are compelled to undergo the trial — so to say — of being 
born again and again, subject of course to limiting adjuncts, 
and such births continue till the attainment of Self reali- 
sation. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE DOCTRINE OF mSyA.^ 

As indicated in the previous chapters, the Vahiranga 
l^akti of Bhagavan is also called the Milya Sakti. The Swa- 
rupa Laksaiia of Maya we get from the Bhag. text — 

si h ^r ci ssrifirf^ i 

iTi?rf hji! ii 

( II, 9, 33 ) '‘That potency of Bhagavftn, which is conceived 
outside His intrinsic self-hood and yet which is not concei- 
ved irrespectively of Him is called Maya." The tiruti says— 

^ 11 (Muud. II, 2 . s;, i.e., all ties of the 

1. See Appendix. 
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heart are broken, all doubfcs are removed and all acts ceaae, 
if that Par&vara or the Highest Being is seen. These ties 
etc., again, as will be shown below, are nothing but the crea- 
tion of May&, and their suppression consequently means ab- 
sence of the conception of Maya. Thus we see, if there is 
realisation of the Absolute Being, there is no conception of 
Mftya. Moreover, Ma 3 'a being but a potency, its conception 
necessarily involves the idea of a potent Being or Substance 
as the receptacle of that potency, and that potent Being is 
Bhagsvan. A potency can never stand by itself, it always 
inheres in a substance. So we are led to conclude that the 
Swarupa Laksana of Maya is justly stated in the above verse. 
The Tatdstha Laksana of Mftya, again, appears from the text 

II (>5hag. XI, 3, 16), which says that 

Mayft is that potency of Bhagavan which by reason of the 
three .guuas causes the creation, sustentation and dissolutidn 
of the phenomenal world. 

This Maya Sakti to which the causality of the world is 
thus ascribed has two main aspects, viz. (1^ Nimitta Maya, 
(2) Upftdana Mftyfl, such classification of causality correspon- 
ding to what the Aristotelion sj'stem lays down as Efficient 
and Material cause. The generic concept of Maya as consis- 
ting of these two individual concepts is clearly expressed and 
elaborated in the text— %% 
SfBpnrin I «r%- 

^ II ( X, 63. 26 ). Here the four concepts of 

•md constitute the elements of the Nimitta 

aspect or Efficient causality, while the others make up the 
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Material cause or Prakrti or Pradhana. Let ua explain each 
of the terms. By Kftla or time is meant that Vrtti or function 
of Paramatma, which consists in disturbing the equilibrium 
state of the three guiias in the Pradhana so as to bring about 
a change in the shape of production of effects. ( cf. 

II ( III, 5, 26) This Vedantic idea of time is similar to 
the western conception whereby time, like space., is to ba 
understood as a universal principle that und'rlies the idea ol 
change. The conception thus overthrows the Naiyayikaa 
view of Kala as a substance, and is also an iniprovement ujion 
tlie Samkhiat’s view vvliich attributes the disturbation of the 
equilibrium stale of the Pradhana to the contiguity alone of 
Purusa and Prakrti. By ‘Karma’ is mmut the acts done by 
beings, or strictly speaking, by the emperical egos in muu- 
daue existences from time immemorial. Such acts are of 
course other than those that follow necessarily from tlu' int- 
rinsic nature of a Jiva, and as such are excludeil from tlio 
category of devotional worship and the like. The steady 
proneness of these acts towards the production of etf-cts is 
what is styled here ‘Daiva’, and the impre-ssions left by 
the acts constitute what is called here ‘SwabhfVva’. Tlie com- 
bination of these concepts thus constitutes the efKcieiit a.spect 
of Maya which is regarded as the generic force of cau.sality 
in the matter of creation. 

By ‘Dravya’ is here meant the subtle state of tlie five ele- 
ments; Prana is the vital principle otherwise called Vayu, 
which in Hindu Physiology is described as “the subtle princi- 
ple that regulates all the processes of iierve-irriiation and the 
impluse of the neurons within the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem of a bod\', as well as the underlying principle of all the 
proces.ses of stimuli being carried to the different senses.” 
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‘5tma here means the Ahain principle or the emperical ego 
underlying the proo388 of subjectivatiou operated upon the 
sense = manifold ; ‘Yikara’ means the eleven senses including 
Manas, as well as the five gross elements, and ‘Deha’ or body 
is the conglomerate in a cosmic order of these sixteen evolutes. 

The Nimitta Maya, also called Jiva-Maya, has twofold 
functions viz VidyH and Avidya, as we come to know from 

the text,— fgr?nf^ HIT JfT^TIWT^. I 

*TW«II H ll ( BhSg. XI, ll, 3) Vidya 

means Bight knowledge which consists in the ascertainment of 
the true nature of a Jiva as a bit of the infinite supersensous 
Knowledge and Bliss of Bhagavan; Avidya, generally render- 
ed into Nescience, means Ignorance about this true character 
ofaJiva. Thesetwoare beginningleas emanations of the Mayft 
&kti. Vidya being a vrtti or function of theSwarupa^aktiof 
Bhagavhn is indeed eternal; that is to say, a Jiva is eternal- 
ly self-conscious of its true nature, but this self-consciousness 
is sometimes explicit (e. g. in the case of eternally released 
souls), and sometimes implicit (as in the case of those that 
are affected by Maya ). Of these two emanations of M&ya, 
Avidya has two function«. Viz, — AvarauStmika and Viksepa- 
tmika. The former consists in the concealment of the true 
nature of a Jiva, while the latter operates by way of over- 
powering the Jiva by means of a conflicting consciousness 
which, as will be shown below, co isists in the production of 
a new ego or the emperical ego. The true function of the 
Jiva being thus thrown into the background, all conscious- 
% ness and all pleasure of the emperical ego are confined to 
the body, the sense organs, the internal organ and the like. 
This operation of the Avidyll thus effects the bondage of the 
soul — the bondage which, strictly speaking, affects the em- 
j. 
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pericftl ego. It is clear, therefore, that Aviclya is indeed au 
emanation of Ma5'a. But the question is, liow can Vidya b" 
regarded as an effect of Maya? As stated above, Vidyil which 
is a Vrtti of the Swarupa Sakti of Bhagavan can not possibly 
be regarded as an effect of Mayft, for the simple reason tliat 
Bhagavftn in His Swarupa Sakti is not at all concerned with 
Maya — the Sakti displayed only by Pararnatma the partial 
aspect of Bhagavan. To avoid this difficulty the tvord Vid- 
ya in the verse must be taken in the sense of ‘a door way to 
Eight knowledge being explicit.’ That this doorway to V'ulyl 
is indeed the effect of Maya can be thus explain' d. — By the 
operation of the Avidyfl function as well as of the Pradhfinii 
aspect of the M.'lya Sakti, the manifold sensuous objects tliiib 
created by way of evolution form the only object of percep- 
tion of the ego. The constitutive nature of tinitude and 
transience again of these sensuous objects is such that when 
too much addicted to they naturally create an aversion on 
the part of the ego, and this averseness which is described 
in the Vedanta System as forms a door- 

way to Right knowledge. And because such aver.seness 
follow’s from the very nature of the jiroducts of MiiyS, 
it is but meet that Vidya as a doorway to VidyiV is 
an effect of the Maya Sakti. This theory must at any rate 
be upheld if we want to understand at all the real significiiii- 
co of the injunctions laid down in tlie beginning of the Siuti 
texts. If the main function of the Srntis is to give us know- 
ledge about the definite character of the Absolute, why is it 
that they' lay down injunctions about the performance of a 
son-begetting sacrifice, an agnistoma rit«. or the like'' As 
already stated, the motive underlying all these injunctions 
is to create an averseness to the manifold objects of tliLs world 
or that. And thereby preparing a doorway to the knowle- 
dge of the Highest S df, the Srulis gradually teach us that 
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knowledge by way of stating— ^f||r and 

^ f RITRJ-? SRT etc- 

The Upadana aspect of the Maya is thus described in 
the texts— ?T^^^g73JJT5q^ I ST^TR 

II (in=26, 10), 

sdjR! ^^^TT?*R7T (111. 5, 25), from which it appears 

that the Upadana Mayil is called Pra<lhi1na or Prakrti or Gu- 
ua Maya. It is the equipoised condition of the three gunas 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas, and as such it is called Avyakta or 
Non-manifest or Avyrikrta, in as-inuch as in this stage the 
differences of evolvents and evolutes — such as Mahat, Aham- 
kara, senses, elements etc are not yet manifest. AVe might 
‘compare it by way of analogy to the idea of Platonic Matter 
as thus propounded in his Tiincea‘ — “This mother and recep- 
tacle of all visible and sensible things we do not call earth, 
iior air, nor fire, nor water, nor iinytliing produced from them 
or from which these aro produced. It is aii invisible, formless 
thing, the recepient of everything partici pa ting in a certain way 
of the intelligible but in a way very difficult to seize " It is 
called Pradhana in the sense that, though it is the source of 
all the evolutes like Mahat and others, yet it transcends them 
and BO is superior to them. It is called Prakrti in-as-much 
as it is which means that Prakrti is the under- 

lying principle of all the things Mahat and others. Some 
of these things are Sat ^ o*-' mauifost as evolutes, some are 

Asat or nou-mauifest as evolvents that are iiotliing but the 
effects in their subtle or noii-inauifest state, some again have 
the twofold chracteristlcs of cause and effect. Though thus 
the underlying principle of Mahat an<l others, the concept of 
Prakrti is not to be confused with that of Brahman since the 
latter transcends the three guiias — the constituent elements 
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of Prakrti. The concept of Pradhana time indicatiid is to be 
traced to the Upanisad texts, ft. g. the Svetfl. Text-jfg^jf 

The operation of the Maya thus described in detail Ims 
been explained in the ch-ioier on the concept of Bl^aga^^m 
by way of analogy to the operation involvid in s Ur 
phenomena, and this fact is aUo tacitly referred to ni the 
verse (jnoted above g ving the .swernpa 'ak'i'i'.i of ifiMi 
From the jihenomena of ihe sun's litjhi. it Honears iliat verv 
near to the solar d'«c and yeii outside it tlit-re is a hat) of 
light which consists of all ti>p seven col jiivs b endni'.; tog'dlisr 
so as not to be distiiiguislieil. Just as bids ]ial > ut liylil appears 
out side the disc, and yet is such that it could not have 
existed as such had tliere been no disc, so is the case witli 
MaySl. Further, it m ly be poUtcod out ihat owing to ue 
excessive brightness the light of the halo da-S/tUs tlie aye 
whicii thereby has its own power of s'glit snspnideil for the 
time being — it can be s''en only by means oi' iisc.poto' uinstiM- 
ineut ; and the seven colonrs that le in a I>1 ,i.l in sri.e 
within the halo can sometimes I .3 cli'iingo sli 1_ <-. g Ijy 
means of a scientific apjiaratus. The several tliocis 01 ilie 
MAyfi, viz, — that the true nnura of a Jiva is concea' i, tliat 
Prakrti is the e(pti poised coodif mi of tne giiiia-. dial t'l'’ 
St ite of erptildiriuin be'iig d-slarl) d gives r -.e t" niniiroll 
sensuous oVjjects — these ettects of th'- .Miiyfi c u-respo.i 1 v) the 
several phenom 'iid, viz, the eye being daz/.led. the halo 
consisting of tho seven colours in a blenduig state, and tli'se 
very? colonrs distingai.shed soinetiiues by an instrument. 

The above lin?s, 1 am afraid, are snflicieiit to ind'i’iite 
tlie view of Vaisnava Philosophy about the PriiiC [ile of 
But in view of the great importance of this principle iu 
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Indian Pliilosophy, I think it would be an omisaion if it is not 
examined a little further from the critical point of view. 
Indeed the theory of M<lya is so deep-rooted in the Indian 
mind, that almost every Indian young or old, male or female, be 
ho a Hindu, an Islam or of any other caste or creed, is often 
and anon heard to say “all this we see is a mere illusion — it is 
nothing but Maya, the world is false, and so on”. Outside 
India also we find philosophers that take care to know any- 
thing of Indian Philosophy interpret Mftya in the sense of 
Illusion or Dream of Dream as Mr. Cowell puts it. All these 
statements regarding the meaning of ‘Maya’ they connect 
unhesitatingly with the name of the great commentator 
Ankara. Sankara’s theory of the Vedanta, it might be 
added here, is generally interpreted by critic il minds of the 
East and West to involve, besides the points of oneness be- 
tween Brahman and individual soul, the two other points of 
Falsity of the world and Maya, as an Illusion. In the 
Theologic-Philosophical treatise like Charitiinirta also there 
is a clear reference to this meaning of M/lya, as an Illusion 
being associated with the name of Sankara. 

This Sankara’s theory of Maya as an Illusion — strange 
it is that the word Maya nowhere occurs throughout his 
commentary on the Sutras — can be traced to his commen- 
tary on the Upauioads, and has bean developed in the Sutra — 
commentary. Although this theory, for reusons undefiuable 
like the undefiuable Maya, has g.iiued ground for more than 
a decade of centuries and has sproail its influence far abroad 
in the west (be it said to the credit and discredit of the late 
lamented saint Vivekauanda), yet we do not hesitate to 
assert that it serves as a stumbling block to his theory of the 
Ved&nta, With whatever subtleties he might have attempted 
*tQ give a consistent exposition of this theory of Avidya so 
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Indian Pliilosophy, I think it would be an omission if it is not 
examined a little further from the critical point of view. 
Indeed the theory of Mayil is so deep-rooted in the Indian 
mind, that almost every Indian young or old, male or female, be 
he a Hindu, an Islam or of any other caste or creed, is often 
and anon heard to say “all this we see is a mere illusion — it is 
nothing but Maya, the world is false, and so on”. Outside 
India also we find philosophers that take care to know any- 
thing of Indian Philosophy interpret Mftyii in the sense of 
Illusion or Dream of Dream as Mr. Cowell puts it. All these 
statements regarding the meaning of ‘Maya’ they connect 
unhesitatingly with the name of the great commentator 
Ankara. Sankara’s theory of the Vedanta, it might be 
added hero, is generally interpreted by critic il minds of the 
East and West to involve, besides the points of oneness be- 
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Falsity of the world and Maya as an Illusion. In the 
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is a clear reference to tliis meaning of Jlilyil as an Illusion 
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This Sankara’s theory of Maya as an Illusion — strange 
it is that the word Maya nowhere occurs throughout his 
commentary on the Sutras — can be traced to his commen- 
tary on the Upaniaads, and has been developed in the Shtra ■ 
commentary. Although this theory, for reasons undefiuable 
like the undefinable Maya, has gained ground for more than 
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in the west (be it said to the credit and discredit of the lato 
lamented saint Vivekananda), yet we do not hesitate to 
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S8 to establish his owu pet theory of Absolute Monism, the 
fact cannot be gainsaid that by the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of Avidya he has virtually made his exposition of the 
Vedanta full of inconsistencies and untenable. But for this 
curious and inconsistent theory of Illusion, a happier 
reconciliation might have been effected between Sankara’s 
philosophical speculation and the philosophy of Vaisiiava 
Religion. His concept of Brahman is indeed regarded by 
Vaisnava Philosophers as a partial exposition of tie concept 
of Bhagavau, but hit theory of maya is not at all — and cannot 
possibly be — 'recognised by them. Herein lies a fundamen- 
tal difference between the two schools of thought — a ditforeuce 
which is inseparably connected with the difference of view in 
respect of the relation between the Absoluts and soul. For 
our purpose, however, the nnteuability of tliis theory can 
be shown as follows. 

The theory may be briefly stated thus : — On tlie basis 
of the ^ruti text (Ciiha. VI, 2, 1) it is to 

be urg.ed that there is only one Reality Brahman, and this Bra- 
hman is devoid of all differences or attributes, and in nature 
is pure bliss and knowledge. This alone is e-xistent and nothing 
else is existent. In association with Maya which has the twofold 
Vrttis of VidyA and Avidya, Brahman, when conditioned by the 
former i. e. Vidya, is styled Iswara and when by the latter is 
called Jiva. Brahman ‘being’ the only Reality, the cxteriiid 
world originates from Ignorance or Avidy^a. Thi.s Avidya 
cannot be called ‘being’ ^ bsing is Brahman alone, iier 

can it be non-being in the strict sense, for it at any 

rate produces the appearance of the world ^cf.^UTrf?^ 
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OTRnft II ) I® 1“ «■ principle of illusion— the unde- 

fiuable one owing to which there seems to exist a material 
world, comprehending distinct individual existences. The 
world, in other words, is all actually Brahman, but by reason 
of ignorance appears to us as the world. A rope, for example, 
lying in certain circumstances may be mistaken by a man 
for a snake, he calls it a snake, it not being so however, but 
a rope; in otherwords, one may speak of the snake and the 
rope as being one, yet it is not meant that the rope has actu- 
ally undergone a change or has turned into a snake, it is a 
snake merely in reseinblanee. As the rope is to the snake, so 
is Brahman to the world. By saying ‘the world is Brahman’ 
is not meant that Brahman is actually transformed into the 
world, but that it appears as if it were the world, the world 
being no entity at all. In other words, the world’s exis- 
tence is really Brahman’s, and Brahman therefore is the 
illusary-material cause of the world. It is not really a 
material cause as clay is of the jar which is made out of it, 
but a substrate in the same way as the rope is to the snake 
or as nacre is to silver. 

A thorough examination of the theory contained in the 
above lines is simply beyoiul the scope of the present trea- 
tise. Besides, we have already discussed in a previous sec- 
tion the point that the Absolute cinnot be a Being devoid of 
attributes, and that what S.xukara describes as Brahman is 
' nothing but a partial manifest of the Ultimate Reality Bha- 
gavau. Leaving aside again for a future discussion the point 
of relation between Brahman on the one hand and Tswara 
-and individual soul on the other, we are here concerned with 
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a brief review of the theory of Mayfi or Avidya as indicated 
in the above lines. About this theory tlie Sastri dipika saya- 

“ f% vrrrNnrR ^ srr 

^ fl: i jt ^rai- 

'Tf*!:, 3?rrrrr<:f^<!!TfliETRrCr^ I =iT?rrI^t^ 

W^?5r#croT'^3qW«^ I Virf^fTIH cTrf^KW cTf 

I f% ^cTF ^ STST^f^RSTf ? JT Tf W.F.- 
?!ir?aTJTf<rT 1 ^5T?Trf^€fT% ^'4 fERn^^rmsTITf^r^lTR 
II ” “But what is this Nescience -? Is it iiii=ajjprelion- 

sion or something else— a cause of inisapprelmnsion ’ If 
misapprehension, whose ? Not Brahman’s, for He, as you liokl, 
is constitutively pure knowledge (science). In tiie sun there 
can be no place for darkness. Nor can it be souls’, for these, 
as you hold, are not distinct from Brahui.an. Ami .since, 
from your premises, misapprehension cannot exi.st, no more 
can a second thing-a cause thereof. Besides, if for argument’s 
sake it be admitted as what subscribes to misapprehension- 
is a cause of it as an entity — -additional to Brahman, Abso- 
lute-monism will evaporate. Whence again sprang Bralimiii’s 
misapprehension ? It cannot be due to anyothor cause th-in 
Brahman, for, as you hold, Brahman is the sole Entity If 
it be said that it is natural to Brahman, how, pray, can lie 
whose nature is pure knowledge, be He whose nature i.s 
Nescience ?” 

Besides, with whatever subtlety holders of the above 
theory might try to evade the point, they are forced to locate 
their Avidya in Brahman, and that they actually ilo so 
appears from var.ous statements’* in which it is di.stinctly 



stated that it is Brahman that is both the subject and the 
object of Nf'science. To avoid such awkward position and in 
order to be consistent with their concept of Brahman as pure, 

intelligent and free ( 

maintain that Ignorance itself is false. Most wonderful is 
this of all their wonders. On hearing that these Vedantists 
regard Avidya as the cause of the world’s appearing to be 
true, one would of course suppo'e that this xVvidya or Igno- 
rance was untlerstood by them to be itself true. For, if Ig- 
norance did not actually exist, how could the world which 
they hold to be a nonentity have appeai-ance ? When a man 
mistakenly sees a snake in rniie. snake is called false, and 
at the same time that man’s mi.sapprehension is not said to 
be false but true. Moreover, th'* stock example of the snake- 
rope cannot illustrate their point at issu‘. Timy no doubt 
admit that Avidyft has twofold functions, viz, Avaraiia and 
Viksepa;* and with this admi.ssiou and by way of analogy to 
the snake-rope example they saj' that by the function of 
Avaraiia the true nature of Brahman being concealed, the 
unreal world is made to appear in its stead by the force of 
the Viksepa function. But a statement like this cannot be 
positively affirmed of the analogue. For, tliough by the 

Sanksepa-iiai-iraka. 1, nil!. 

1. cf. I 



^SflfeTT- 

I (Ved. Sara pp. 13-14, Jacob’s Edition). 
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Avaraua function of darkness the true nature of a rope ia 
concealed, by the Viksepa function of tlie same darkness the 
rope does not appear to be a snake in the case of all; it is mis- 
taken for a snake by those only who have had n pre\'ims 
percept of a snake. Thus, while for the rope to be ini'-taken 
for a snake an additional condition, e. <x, th • previous p"‘rce|it 
in the seer’s mind of a snake, is necessary, we caniiiyt say that 
such is also the case as regards the niisapprvhension of the 
world. The Adhyfiropa doctrine, therefore, which i- the tusU 
of the above theory entirely falls to the ground. 

Further, it might be urged that th'' doctrine of falsity 
of the world, although it might be said to tlie cieihi of S.iii- 
kara that he no-wliere in his utterances explicitly stiite.-) that 
the ‘world i.s false’, appears to be clearly iu\ol\ed in the 
tlieory of Xescience; and accordingly, an ('Xplicit .stnlement 
on this point is tfton to be found in the writings of the fol- 
lowers of bahkara, e.g. , 

If then this doctrine of falsity of the world, i. e, of etery 
thing else except Biahinan be admitted, it w'ould lead to the 
conclusion that the meaning of the texts like ‘That tin n art 
which occasion the fals' utterances of these illusory Yc l.in- 
tists would never be capable of removing th ■ feltor-' ct 
Karinan and jiutting an end to metempsychoses, piit in the 
same way as all efforts for attaining real .silver heconie Iniit- 
les.s if applied towards the silver misajipreliended npnn iricre. 
Thus it afipears that from -whatever jioint of vii w it i- consi- 
dered, the theory of Illusion as held by the school of panhara 
jiroves to be full of inconsistencies and fallacies, and a'- si.ch 
is to be rejected altogether. And if this theory is reji'Cted, 

1. The first line of the verse is— 

II tVlio wrote this verse !s not known, tl"ingh 
it is familiar to every Yed-inlin of the Sinkara school. 
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there ia no other alternative than to admit that Maya is a 
potency of Bhagavan whereby He is the cause of the creation 
etc of the entire universe of beings; and the derivative mean- 
ing of the word fRT 
JfPIl’’ — “that whereby the wonderful diversities of objects 
are created," points to the same conclusion. 

The doetritie of Mayfi i.s still open to another serious objec- 
tion, viz, that it almost amounts to atheism in-as-inuch as it 
describes even Iswara, the Immanent Regulator of all beings, 
as conditioned by Maj’a and subject to withdrawal. The atheis- 
tic character of this theory is clearly pointed out in the Gita 
text XVI, 

As regards the merit of the above doctrine of Mflya it 
might bo pointed out that it evinces no doubt the very gi-eat 
intellectual acumen and wonderful genius of its propounder— 
Ankara; and amongst great philosophical theories having 
no religious basis it must be accorded a conspicuous place, 
though in the sphere of true religion instead of doing any 
good it serves as an impediment. Yet in doing justice we 
cannot but admit that the theory served some purpose at 
least at the time it was first porj'ouiiied in-as-mucli ashy 
means of its abstruse reasonings and highly logical argumen- 


1 - 


This text, which has hron interpreted by many as referring 
to the Buddhistic Theory, seeni' to be explained by Jiva 
Goswami in his Satsanuarbha as referring to Sankara’s theo- 
ry of maya. (cf. 


^«iwn5TJTj3r5i7Rqcrr?r^ 


. . . Param. Sandar- 


bha, p 2G1). 


r 
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tations over the extreme theory of falaity of the world it 
diverted to some extent the miads of the then people that 
were solely engrossed in thoughts of mundane objects in 
complete forgetal of divine worship and the like. 

Scriptural Texts on the Principle of Maya; — ■ 

We think we have sufficiently indicated how the princi- 
ple of Maya as laid down in the system of Vaisnava Philoso- 
phy cannot be corroboi'ated in its detail by way of referring 
to, or examining, Sankara’s system of exposition of the 
Vedanta Theory, yet it can be shown how various Upani^ad 
Texts do indeed support this important theory of Iiulian 
Philosophy. Thus the Sveta. IV, 10 text saj's — “jTpgTr^ 

— ‘ Know Ma3-n to he Pra- 

krti and the great Lord Him who is associated with MiVyiV” 
(IV, 10) — associated in the sense that it is His poLoncy. 
The full meaning of the text is that Milya is that which 
produces various wonderful creations, and in this sense Mftya 
is strictly called Prakrti which is but an emanation from 
Maya, and that the Highest Person or Lord is called Mayin 
because He possesses the power of Mftya ( such association 
with Maya however is to be understood in the .same sense as 
a lotus leaf is associated with a quantity of water put nirjn 
it). Elsewhere in the same Upauisad we find — Wif fk" 

-^3%^ n ( Svet. IV, 5, alsu Maha- 

liflr. IX, 2) which, while speaking of the difference between 
two Ajas i.e. Jiva and Paraiufttma, states also that there is 
another beginningless principle and that this b'ginningless 
one consisting of the three guiias is the causality underlying 
manifold objects having diverse names and forms, i.e., is the 
same as Maya or Prakrti, 
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Again in ths text “Indra goes 

multiform through the Mayas” (Rk Samhita VI, 47, 18) — the 
manifold powers of Indra are spoken of only because of his 
association with Maya. In the GitS. text 

ITff ITRII ^<c4|4ir, it is clearly stated that Mayil is Bhagavan’s 
(power — jfjf upTf ). There is again the Sveta, text — 
“What is perishable ’s the Pradhana, the immortal and im- 
perishable is Hara; the one God rules the perishable and the 

^ i. lo) 

which speaks of Pradhana as the material aspect of Maya. 
It is to be noted hero that tlie word Hara in the text means 
an individual soul for it draws ( ) towards itself the 
Pradhana as the object of its enjoyment. In the Katha texts 

again— 'it OTi I JT^I^Rg TO 

't?:: i to i 

TO ^rsT to il (iii> i®. n). 

there is a clear reference not only to the Avyakta or non- 
manifest Prakrti but also to the various evolutes of the same. 

It is useless to cite any more texts on this point. The 
cumulative evidence however of all these texts goes to show 
that Mayfl is not something undefinable, i.e, Illusion, but is 
that power of the Absolute Being whereby He is the cause 
of the various wonderful creations that we see all around. 


Chapter VI. 

RELATION BETWEEN THE ABSOLUTE (BHAGAVAN) 
AND INDIVIDUAL SOUL (JIVA). 

From what we have already said it is quite evident that 
Jlva is not identical with Bhagavan as Sankara and his follo- 
wers erroneously hold, but stands to Him in the relation of 
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difference as well as non-difference. Difference,* because the 
several eliaracteristics of Bhagav&n, viz, Infinite chit, Infini- 
te Bliss, all-pervasiveness, omniscience, omnipotence, all- 
regulativeness, being the ultimate source of creation 
etc. in sport, the superlativeness of all attributes what- 
soever, do not apply to Jiva; while the characteristics 
of being regulated, being affected by Milya, which apply to 
Jiva, do not apply to Bhagavan. Non-diflbrenco because the 
several characteristics, viz (1) the constituent supers ’iisuons 
ingredient of the selfhood being Chit and Bliss, ( 2 ) Eternity, 
(3) non-liability to any change, (4) Satyasanikaljiatva 
apply both to Bhagavan and Jiva alike. The relation is the 
same as between Purna chit and chit-kana, !> 'tween 
Pfirna ^nanda and finandakana, between the solar disc and 
the rays, between fire and the fiames. This relation of 
Achintyabhedft-bheda between God and soul is one of tiie 
distinctive features of Vaisnava philosophic thouglit, and 
is such that it does not conflict with the relation conceived of 
.n the religious speculations of all civilised nations in tlie 
world, that it is revealed to our conscience, and is (juite in 
agreement with our reasoning. Besides, that Jiva is not 
identically the same as Bhagavan may be proved by lots of 
scriptural texts. 

Thus in the first place we may refer to the text in tlie 
Chaturveda— Sikha— 

refer 5T ^r ^ g', V{erfr?TVI TO 

Srf^TrT 5T H'JTIffsr ’ (cited in I’arani. Sari- 

1. The difference is concisely stated in the Garuda pnraiia text 

ii, quclod in Madliwa hhnsya 

I). 74, 
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darbha, p 232) ‘from which it appears that though Jivas 
resemble Brahman in-aa-much as both are not subject to 
birth or decay, j’'et, because the former are not infinite, it must 
be admitted that there ia nothing which is equal to or greater 
i.e. higher than Brahman. The Sveta, text again ^ 

( VI. 8 ) equally asserts that Brahman 

haa no equal or superior. In the same context oi this Up. 
there are texts which show that the Absolute Himself having 
no master, nor lord, nor regulator, resides within the heart 
of the entire univer.se of beings, and lords it over them, cont- 
rols them, and regulates them. In other words, the fact 
that the Absolute is the Immanent Regulator and Lord of 
all beings clearly indicates a relation of difference between 
the two. 

Referring to the Ved. Sutras thsmsel ves, we finil the 
relation between Brahman and Jiva described in the Sutras 

1, 2-12, II, 1-22, 11, 3-42-45. The Sutra 1, 2-12 is 

As to the meaning of this Sutra both Ramanuja and Valadeva 
Vidyabhusaiia agree in saying that it has a tacit reference 
to the third section of the Kath. Up. Everywhere in this 
section we meet with statements of distinctive attributes of 
the two Selfs, viz, that the Highest Self is repre.sented as 
all-knowing, and as the object of meditation and attainment, 
while the individual Self or Jiva is represented as devoid of 
knowledge (in the sense that the intrinsic nature of knowle- 
dse is thrown into the background by the influence of Maya) 
and as the meditating and attaining subject. Such distinc- 
tive attributes would be quite unmeaning had there been 
identity between the Highest Self and Jiva. 

The Sutra 11, 1-22 is Irrespecti- 

vely of the views of different schools of commentators, the 
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very wording of the Sutra unamtiguoiisly states the superio- 
rity of Brahman over Jiva. This superiority is based upon 
the declaration of difference in various scriptural texts. 
Accordingly, Ramanuja cites on this point quite a good num- 
ber of texts, viz— “He who dwells in the self and within the 
self, whom the self does not know, of w horn the self is the 
body, who rules the self within. He is thy Self, the ruler 
within, the Immortal” ( Vrh. Up. Ill, 7, 22;; “Knowing as 
separate the self and the Mover, blessed by him he gains 
Immortality" (Svet. Uo 1, 6); ‘He is the cause, the Lord of 
the lords of the organs.’ (i. e. of the individual souls which 
are lords of the organs); ‘ One of them oats the sweet fruit, 
without eating, the other looks on" (Svet. Up. IV, 0 ); “There 
are two, the one knowing, the other not-knowing, both un- 
born, the one a ruler, the other not a ruler' ( Svet. Up. 1,9); 
‘•Embraced by the Prajfla self” (Vrh. up. IV, 3, 21 );. ‘The 
master of the Pradhana and of the souls, the lord of the gui.ias’ 
(Svet, Up. YI, 16) “Who moves within the unevolved, of 
whom the unevolved is the body, whom the unevolved does 
not know; who moves within the Imperishable (soul), of 
whom the Imperishable (soul) is the body, whom the Iinp'--- 
rishable (soul in the state of bondage) does not know, wlio 
inove.s within Death, of whom Death is the body, whom 
Death does not know; He is the Inner Self of all beings, free 
from evil, the Divine One, the one God Narfiyana (Nara. Uji. ) 

The Sutra II, 3-43 is 5TR(55qrq'^(^f?T«rr =erff^ 

Just as Vfldarayana make.s a 
positive unambiguous statement of Krsna being tlie Ab.solute 
Lord in the Bhag. text 

so in the present Sutra he gives a positive utterance 
as to the fact that Jiva or individual s-oul is a part of tlie 
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Absolute. Sankara, in hia obstinate bias for establishing 
the purely monistic theory, explains the word in the 

Sutra by way of supplying from his own creative brain a new 
word and says “ipjr “The soul is part as it 

were, i.e. appears like a part of Brahman under the influen- 
ce of Avidyft, but is not really so— really identical with Bra- 
hman”. Such forced interpretation is indeed consistent with 
his own theory that Brahman is a Formless Being; but it is 
an interpretation which, instead of helping at all, interrupts 
the unfolding of the true meaning wli’ch the author of the 
Sutras had in mind. The natural interpretation and faith- 
ful rendering of the Sutra however is what we find in Rama- 
nuja and Vidyabhusana. “The Sutra declares”, says Rama- 
nuja, “that the Soul is a part of Brahman; since there are 
declarations of difference and also otherwise i.e. declarations 
of unity. To the former class belong all tliose texts which 

dwell on or various kinds of distinction i.e. the 

distinction of the creator and the created, the ruler and the 
ruled, the all-knowing and small-knowing, the pure and the 
impure, the independent and the dependent, the Lord and the 
dependent, that which is endowed with auspicious qualities 
and that which possesses qualities of an opposite kind. To 
the latter class belong such texts as ‘Thou art that’, and 
‘this self is Brahman’. The signifieancB of this latter class of 
texts is more clearly pointed out and illustrated in the last 
part of the Sutra. According to all the commentators— 
Sankara included, the last part of the Sutra has a tacit refe- 
rence to the Atharva-Vedic text — 

In explaining this text of the Atl arva-Veda, 
^^hkara, as usuil, invents a new word etc). 
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and thereby establishes the relation of complete identity bet- 
ween Brahman and Jiva. The proper meaning however is 
that it refers to the general non-difference or similarity bet- 
ween Brahman and Jiva in respect of the common chract^ris- 
tics of Bliss and Knowledge. This general non-difference, 
along with the difference indicated above, amounts to the 
f theorj’ of Achintya-Bhedabheda which Vaisnava Philosophy 
seeks to establish. The reference, again, in the Atharva text 
to the Datas (alow class of Hindus called fishermen), the 
Dasas (serving class of people) and the Kitavas (gamblers) 
in preference to beings of the many higher classes and types, 
has some hidden significance. As we have already said, i-eli- 
gion in its true sense of ‘Faith in the Absolute and practice 
thereof up to its consummation’ can not be the sole birth 
right of a few select classes of people. The Bliagavata te.xts 
clearly state that the cult of Bhakti is open to all classe-s of 
people Irrespective of their caste, creed, sex or age or social 
status. Herein lies one of the many excellences of the Bliakti 
Cult, and this no doubt is a great happy triumph over tlie 
Brahmanical bigotry and narrowness based upon too blind 
orthodoxy which the Sraiti texts — specially the Navya Smr- 
tis of Raghunandana and othera-have inculcated and wlmre- 
by they have unfortunately wrought out a stumbling block 
in the path of pi’ogress — religious, social, political or moral. 
MoreoA’er, this reference to gamblers etc reminds o 2 ie of tlie 
gita text I ^ 

II. What the Gita text means 
in this — The efficacy of devotional worship to Bliagaviiii is so 
very great that even if one of a very vile nature and immoral • 
practices like Ajamila all on a sudden under the magirdic 
influence of a spiritual guide for.sakes his vile iiatiiro and 
de8own.s his vicious pi’actices asid then turns his whole mi)iJ 
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towards meditation upon God, he is notwithstanding to be 
regarded and estimated as a saint. True saintliness, it is 
here indicated, lies preeminently in unhampered and whole- 
hearted attention to the devotion to Bhagavan, not so much 
? in outward ceremonial observances. There is no knowing 
when a man will be favoured with such a devotional spirit ; 
even a wreck, a peat of the society, may all on a sudden get 
a complete turn of his mind, an 1 this is to be accounted for ' 
not simply by his doings in this world but also by his past 
doings in previous existences. All that is meant therefore 
by the reference to gambbrs in the above text is that divine 
grace and goodness is impartially directed alike to all beings 
whatsoever, and difference in religious realisation between 
these beings depends upon the degree in which the divine 
grace is reflected uieon the individual heart of the beings. 

The difference between the two Selfs thus directly and 
positively stated in Sutra II, 3-42 is also referred to in the 
^Sutra that follows. This latter sfitia means that the diffe- 
rence is asserted by Mantra or Scriptures. Thus, on account 
of the Chha. Up III, 12, 6 text 

‘one part of It is called beings, three feet of It are 
the Immortal in the highest heaven’, the soul must be held 
to be a part of Brahman since the word in the text 
means a part. It is to be noted here that wliereas the word 

is used in the singular form in the preceeding Sutra with 
a view to denote the whole class of .souls, in the Chhii. text 
the plural form in ‘ all beings” denotes the plurality of souls 
which fact has already been esfabbshed. 

To this theory of ‘relation between whole and part it 
might be objected that if th" soul is a part of Brahman all 
^^e imperfections of the soul are Brahman s also. To this 
^^ofcion the Sutra II, 3 45 replies by saying — “Not so is 
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the Highest, i.e., imperfections of the soul cannot be ascribed 
to Brahman since the latter is not of the same nature as the 
individual soul”. 

It is clear therefore that in the various ^ruti and Siniti 
texts cited above twofold designation is distinctly stated of 
the soul ( where the term ‘Soul’, not being qualified by any 
epithet, might refer to the Infinite Self i.e. Bhagavfni.or totlie 
finite Self i.e. Jiva ), and if we are to account for tins fact 
satisfactorily we can not but admit that Jiva is a part of Brah- 
man, or. strictly speaking according to V. Philosophy, a part 
of Bhagavan as the Substratum of the Jiva-Sakti, and not of 
Bhagavrin the manifester of the Swarupa-Saktis.^ 

While o.stablishing the Bhe labheda indicated above as 
the natural and real relation between Bhagavan and Jiva, 
Vaisnava Philosophy however is not blind to thosi texts of 
the Scriptures which signify ultimate absorption of Jiva in 
Brahman. On the basis of his natural relation a Jiva indeed 
takes to devotion as the only function in religion, but the 
nature of the ultimate realisation or attainment of tlie 

1. Such precise statement about the relation between BiniKavan 
and Jiva we find in the Parara. Sandarbha pp. whera 

Jiva Qoswami, in his explanation of the Bimg. test — ■ 

I ” It is to bo noted furtlier 
that sonii* of the B'-ias;. texts on the point of rolation are -- 

(a) q:*? ?jVr^?^R(HTrHTiir: qTflrif HHt 

(b) i 
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sammumbonum depends upon the nature of the highest oh- > 
ject of his desire. If he wants Sayujya Mukti, he will ulti- 
mately merge in Brahman or lose his own personal self in 
the illimitable halo of lustre of the supersensuous limbs of 
Bhagavan; if again he hankers after Premananda, he will 
retain the reality of hia own self as w'ell as the relation of 
difference till the end, and go on eternally in dev'otion and 
servitude. In this way a reconc.liation can be brought about 
between the two classes of te'cts, those that signify difference 
and those that teach uoii-diflerence. 

The relation of non-identitj' between the Absolute and 
Soul, which is indicated above, might be strengthened further 
by means of various Sniti texts. Thus from the Mnnd. texts - 
51 fpmrf ^3rr ^tsrrsrr ^ i 

ie5i5Tirfr?r5r??TWfJTg-f^^fr% ii 

5?mrfT: i wt^- 

IK III. l. 1-2) it appears that Jiva and 
I.iwara (ParamAtma) like two birds as it were, simultaneous- 
ly occupy one and the same tre“>-like heaven, the corporeal 
frame; of these, the former '■uflers weal and woe as the result 
of acta of diverse kinds, while the latter not being so ever 
remains Self-lurninioua. The one being deluded by Jlaya is 
affected with enlless miseries, and when it fortunately sights 
the other, i.e., Lord as One did'erent from itself and always 
to be devoted and worshipjied, then it goes to the supreme 
heaven of the Lord, and thereby th‘ro takes place an extinc- 
tion of all its miseries. In the same Up. the text that closely 
follows, viz, 5^7 3§T?fr- 

I flr5f=f; ii 

clearly says that intrinsically there '^xisis nut — i.e. 
dissimilarity between 1% and Soul, though a similarity might 
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be attained iu release. The latter fact again indicates that even 
in release there always exists a diflference between Lord ami 
Jiva, for the word does not mean absolute identity, and 

hence the real intrinsic difference between the Lord and Jiva 
cannot be denied. Lastly, with an eye to this vei’y differen- 
ce the texts run— T%9IRf srfJTr ^Tf 

I rTJTTrJI^^ ^ 35111%! 

II Kath. 5, 13 ; the first lino also occuring in 

f5vet. VI. 13 ;. 

If, therefore, there exists this relation of Bhedfi'jiicila bet- 
ween Brahman and Jiva, what then is the meaning of the 
text 3n^? Just as the different senses — speech 

and the like, though really depen-dent upon the Priliia. .are 
sometimes described as Pranas, similarly the world (including 
the Jivas), though <lopendent upon the One Brahman, is des- 
cribed as Brahman. 

In conclusion, the relation between Bhag.avau and Jiva, 
which 18 established in the above passages, may b“ definitely 
stated as one between master and servant, and to ebtahlish 
this definite and precise relation is the distinctive feature and 
happy triumph of Vaisnava Philosophy. Thus the Sveta. VI, 
7 text— xriilT ^ 1 

'TRqrfRT 'RJT II states 

how soul’s master is the Lord. Similarly, in the Padinii- 
pnrana there is a distinct utterance to the same effect, viz, 
^IH^f is servant of 

Hari alone and of none else. 


If we want to examine more critically and sorutinisingly 
the important topic of relation between the Ab.soiute and 
Soul, we cannot but I'ufer to the two corollary theories that 
are iineparably connected with the main problem of the 
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purely monistic theory of the Vedftnta. These theories aro- 
(1) The Avachheclavada or the Appropriation Theory, (2) 
The Prativimba-Vada or the Reflexion Theory. Let us examine 
eaoh in detail. 

(1) The Avachheda-Vada — Holders of this theory main- 
tain that the only Reality is Brahman — the non-diflerenced 
Substance; that Maya is someth' n>r indescribable, neither being 
nor non-being; that Maya has two aspects — Vidya and 
Avidya; that Tsvara is nothing but Brahman as appropriated 
to the Vidya aspect, while soul or Jiva is the same Brahman 
as appropriated to the Aviilya or more accurately to the 
Product of Avidya, e.g., the internal organs 

— Vedanta Paribhnsil, p. 8); and that 
when the indescribable Maya or Avidya is dispelled by means 
of Right Apprehension, nothing remains but Brahman. The 
difference thus appearing, according to the theory, between 
Iswara and Jiva is illustrated hy them by way of analogy 
to the appropriation of the whole expan‘-6 of ether to a pot 
having a very wide mouth and to one having a narrow mouth 
e.g. ajar. In other words, just as one and the same ether, 
when appropriated to or limited by the adjunct like a wido- 
mouthed pot, is considered larger than tlie same ether appro- 
priated to a jar (of narrow mouth), so also one and the same 
Brahman appropriated to Mitya taken in its entirety is called 
Iswara and appropriated to its product the internal organ is 
called Jiva which is thus lesser than Iswara. 

The being appropriated of Brahman no doubt implies 
■ according to this view that there must be connection first 
with Mftya. But the question is — which is the Asraya or 
subject of this connection ! As we know from the Samksopn 
-^rlraka, It is Brahman and Brahman alone that is both 

L Visaya and A^raya (cf. 
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^g| grr, “The imi>artite Chaitaiiya or Brahman alone is 
the subject and object of Ignorance”). Brahman thus In- 
coming the subject of Ignorance would necessarily, according 
to their view, become the sufferer oi endle.ss miseries. But it 
might be said against tliis-what h’ansgression Brahman must 
have committed that It would have to suffer such endless mi, ser- 
ies and be put to .sucli a pitiable state as is tlio casewiih })lio- 
nomenal beings? To avoid this anomalous position i,ii'ssa theo- 
rists would cite a inaxinr-which all oth'^r systems subscribe to 
-that “Au affirmation or a negation, when predicated of any- 
thing together with its associate, if debarred from the ob- 
ject substantive, is to be referred to the object adjective 


— quoted in the Ved. Paribhasa ); and on the basis of 
this maxim they would urge that though the dofect.s due to 
the limiting adjunct exist in Jiva.s, they w>,uld nevertindc.ss 
be debarred from Brahman, But if we care to understand 
thi true meaning and application in the present case of his 
maxim, it would appear that though thereby one difficulty 
appears to be removed, there would arise another anomaly 
which cannot bo explained away. In other words, according 
to their iiit-rpi'etation and applicativeness of tlie iua.xim cited 
it is the internal organ and not Brabman approjiriateil wliicli 
they ought to consider to be soul. The word 


maxim means “that whereby a thing ("e.g. Brahman in the , 
])resent ca.se) is limited or appropriated”, as sucli tho internal 
organ is the here. It is quite evident, therefore, tliaS 

tho language of tlie.so theorists on this point is simply a 
deceptive one. 


It is to he noted In-re that the nntenahility of illfiyii as 
the limiting ailjunet li'-s at tlie root of the uiitomibility of the 
Apiiropr'atioa Theory. It is shown above how th" theory 
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falls to the ground if we accept the meaning of MaySassome* 
thing indescribable — neither being nor non-being. Let us 
now examine what follows in case we take the word Maya 
either in the sense of ' being’ i.e. real, or in the sense of not- 
beingi.e. unreal. 

In the first case: (1) Since the word in Avachheda 
* derivatively means splitting up into two or more parts, on 
the analogy of a mountain split up into larger and .smaller 
slabs of stone we can never say di.stinctively that T«\vara is 
the larger portion of Biahmah split up while Jiva is 
the smaller part, the reason being that all scriptural texts — • 

I ^ruti and Smrti — which they alsj cite as authority, d^scriba 
Brahman as capable of being split up, and as 

or linpartite. (b) Nor can it be urged that the limit- 
ing adjunct is joined to a part of Brahman which however 
remains intact as a complete whole, for in that case the 
I constant changeability ( admitted by this cla.ss of thinkers ) 
of the adjunct would necessarily imply a changeablity of Brah- 
man — a fact which is never admitted by these appropriation- 
ists. (e) If again it is redargued that Brahman in its entire- 
ty is in contact with the adjunct, it would follow on the 
ground of the eternity of the adjunct that there is no scope 
for the existence of Brahman as I’ure Chit, (d) Further, if 
it be urged that Brahman as appropriated to tlie adjunct 
eternally eixsts in the two aspects of T.-wara and Jiva, thai 
would imply that even in lielease f Mukti) there exist Iswara 
and Jiva — a fact contrary to th’ir meaning of R3lease. 

In the second case ; — Since the adjunct is regarded as 
unreal like a snake wrongly apprelien(b’d in a rop?, any con- 
tact with this unreal tiling would reduce Brahman to an uu- 
^‘"'Jjeality which is quite in conflict with their main problem, 
^^.psides, the example of the jar-appropriated ether cited by 
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bj’- the appropriationiata doea uofc tally with the fact of the 
adjunct-appropriated chaitanya in-aa-much aa even Llie prac- 
tical reality which ia predicated by them of the jar and other 
ia denied of the adjunct. 

Tliua it appears that the appropriation — theory cannot 
be upheld from whatever point of view it be con.sidere(l and 
examined. 

2 The R''fl 0 xion Theory : — 

Two views of this Theory we find stated in the Vedfinta 
Paribhasa. (A) Some hold that I«wara-Intellii'ence, 
which is meant by the word ‘that’ (in’ That thou art’) and 
which is desribed by means of essential and secomlary 
characteristics is a reflexion (of Absolute Intelligence — Brah- 
man) in Maya. This i.s what they mean: — Absolute intelli- 
gence only ia common to (i. e. as constitutive of) T-wara and- 
the Jiva. Iswara is the reflexion of that same object ( Absfdute 
Intelligence) iii Maj-a which is Nescience. Jiva-intelhgenco 
ia the reflexion of Brahman in the various internal organs. 
For thus the scripture declares — "That which has the iirodnct 
( the internal organ ) as its limiting condition is tlie Jiwi, 
That which has the cause (Nescience) as its limiting condition 
isl^wara” According to this view the difi’^rence hutween 
Jiva and I^wara is like the difference between the relle-xion 
of the sun on a lake and on tho water in a cu)). And since 
the limiting condition Nescience ( in the one case) is iieiMi- 
sive, I^wara who is conditioned by it is also pervasive . and 
because the internal organ is of limited extent, the Jiva which 
is limited by it is also of limited oxt'mt. 

(B). According the above view the doi’octs due to Nescience 
would attach to I^wara as they do to Jiva, because a limiting 
condition gives itsown tinge to the reflexion ir, conditions. But 
since this view does not accord with Tsvvara’s true natnre, 
another school have maiuta'ued tUit I-svara is the object 
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Tofldcted. And this is what thsy mean — -“Intelligence is on® 
•lone. Iawara = intel]igence is that which has become the 
reflected object. Jiva= intelligence is the reflexion. If the 
doctrine that there is only one Jiva be held, Nescience is the 
limiting condition through which the surmisal of the reflected 
object and reflexion is reflected ; but if a plurality of Jivas be 
maintained, the internal organs are the limiting conditions. 
The difference between Jiva and Tswara is due to the limiting 
condition, and the defects due to the limiting condition exist 
only iu Jiva — the reflexion and not in Iswara-the thing reflec- 
ted, for the prejudices of the limiting condition attach to the 
reflexion only. According to this theory the difference be- 
tween Jiva and I^wara correepotids to the difference between 
the real sun in the sk}' and the sun which shines as a reflexion 
in water." 

A similar statement is also to be found in the following 
verse of the Hastamalaka attributed to Sankara 

“1 am that Spirit — constitutivelj^ Eternal Apprehension, 
which manifests itself as soul. For, similar to the reflexion 
of the face beheld in a mirror, — which reflexion is nothing 
whatsoever taken apart from the face — , is the soul the refle- 
xion of Intelligence or Spirit in intellects (i. e. internal 
organs)” 

Against this theory it might be said that reflexion is not 
at all possible of Brahman which aecor<ling to their view is 
devoid of attributes, which has no form, which is not to l)a 
seen , and which is all-pervasive. The distinction between the 
object reflected and its image is quite contradictory to the all- 
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porvas-iveness of Brahman, ior, if reflexion be admitted, it 
cannot but be admittsd at the same time that there is a dis- 
tinct space for the image to lie in, but this very portion of the 
space has already been occupied by the all-p°rvading Brahman 
and cannot therefore be simultaneously occupied by the image 
of Brahman. In the case of the sun's reflexion in water 
which they refer to by way of anah gy, it is the sun having a 
definite form and distinctive attributes, and not a formless 
attributelesd substance, that is r.-flected. As an instance of 
the reflexion of a pervading thing they cite the case of the 
reflexion in water of the pervading Eth“r (Akilha); hut this 
is quit" contrary to facta, for no wh^ro on tho surfac j of the 
earth the mere Ethei- is found to be reflected ; it is the forraeil 
attributive and visible objects like plants, star.s etc existing in 
Ether that are found to be reflect'“tl in wat'*r. As to th dr 
statement that ‘a refl'’ction of colour which is its'df colourl*ss 
is a common fact, ( 'ST 5T 

ngr , sfr^T^^TTp^r srr%- 

1 Eiwibhasa, p. 42)", — Our reply is that no- 
where is found to be refl'cted colour as such in its entire 
abstraction from a substance ; c dour is indeed rell'cted hut in 
evoiy case it is reflected as inhering in a substance Onth* 
cumulative evidence of all these facts the R dle.xion - th 'ory of 
the rival Vedantist appears to bo a very Irifl’ng-nay, a childish 
one, and as such is to be rejected on the very face of it. 

It will not be out of place h^re to refer to the tvay in 
which Vijfiana Bhiksu meets this doctrine of the Kefkxinn 
Theory. Thus in soys in his Yoga Bhaiya Varttika — 


u” ‘if a r^tl-xior be 
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a non-entity, the soul — a reflexion cannot be identical with 
Brahman the object reflected, for there can be no identity 
between entity and non-entity. And if it be not a non-entity, 
multiplicity of souls will be indirectly acknowledged and pure 
monism will go undfinonstrated”. 

Further, it might be urg^d that the theory presents 
to the reader some more objections. In the first place, since 
according to their view everything els? except Brahman is 
false, reflexions of every descrii tion — wliether of objects in a 
mirror or the lake, or of Brahman in the internal organ — are 
false, literally false as nacrine silver is , not false as the 
Sarokhist maintains th“m to b^ Secondly, tliere is the absur- 
dity of comparing a reflexion and whit is reflected to nacrine 
silver and nacre ; and again, if the soul which is laid down as 
being a reflexion of Brahman is after all nothing but Brahman, 
how can it be subject to error ! It the soul be a reflexion not 
when it is viewed as Brahman but only when it is misapjire- 
hensively viewed as a reflexion and as t-omething diflerent 
from Brahman, it comes out that this is non-entity. Thirdly, 
who is it that sees th» soul as a reflexion ' For the soul itself 
is proved to bo nothing, and Brahman is not liable to error 
aud therefore a third party is lueded to make an error here 
possible. 

Meaning of 'That thou art’ • 

We have seen how Vaisnava Philosophy does not ignore 
Ujltogether Sankara's theory of Brahiaau as a non-diflP“renced 
Substance and his concept of lluleaae which consists in the 
absolute merge of an individual soul in Brahman. What 
Ankara describes as Nirvises.a Brahman is nothing but a 
lower stage of the concept of Bhagavan which is otherwise 
called Savisesa Brahman . and consequently his concept of 
Belease, also called Sayujj’a Mukti, is a lower stage of realisa- 
% W which one following the Juana Miirga may reach, subject 
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of course to his iuiplicit faith in Bhagav^.n at the outa3t. 
Thus it appears that the difterenco in this respect between the 
two schools of thought is one of degree ouly. The funda- 
mental difference however arises in respect of the relation 
between the Absolute and soul. This relation Sankara d^-a- 
oribes as absolute oneness or identity and is, according to him. 
based upon the four scriptural texts viz., (a) gr^T, 1^) 

^ 3§nf«JT, (c) and. (d) collected 

from the four Vedas projicr. Th-'S« texts h'' regards as the 
four mahavakyas of the Vedas, and interprets in his own way 
BO as to establish by any means bis ow^u pet theory of Brah- 
man. Before we go on to examine critically his method of 
interpretation we .should consider first whether the texts are 
mahavakyas at all. Now a mahavakya possesses throe jirinciiial 
characteristics, viz, (I) that it must be a positive unambiguous 
assertion of a truth, (2) that it must b'^ a ooncis'’ statuir'iitof 
the various truths sought to be established by the scri] ture.s 
taken as a whole, (3) that it must contain within its'df a happy 
reconciliation of th" apparently diverse mcaning.sof all oth^r texts 
occuring in the Scripture. Although the first charateriitic may 
any how be supposed to be present in the above four texts, it 
cannot bs thought from Sankara’s method of int -rpr dation 
that tlie two others are also pr''.s"nt there. All that we can 
say th'^reforo is that tho texts in question are not mahavakyas, 
hut only partial utterances found in the Vtda.s.' 

1. The four te.vts occur respectivfly in Kik. Ait V. 3, Yajuh 
^ rill. 4, iO, Sanian Chha, and Atiiarvan. To an UMhiai-.i(l 
reasoning mind it is the Pranava or Onikarn (v) and not 
these tcit.s, that anpears to Jip the Malinvaky.i of the Vedas. 
T his is also tho view of the Chat itanirita a.s we coim* to know 
fron. ihe following verse, viz — Pranava Se Mahtivakya vede- 
ra nidana | Iswara Swarupa I'rajiava Baivaviswiidhania II 
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Ihe general method adopted by f^ahkara and his follo- 
wers in interpreting Scriptural texts and the Vedanta Sutras 
is open to the grave objection that they often times take re- 
pourse to the processes of Adhyahara and Laksana Vitti. The 
former, as we come to know from the commentary on Amara- 
kosa, consists in “making explicit and clear, by means of words 
outside the text in question, the m'^aning otherwise vague or 
supplying new words from outside the text in order to make 
out a complete sense”. Whatever meaning b'' accepted, the 
process of Adhyahara alwaj^s d'*p'>nds upon the condition of 
necessity ; in otherwords, this proo -ss is to be resorted to only 
when we are forced to do so for the sake of a sensible or con- 
nected meaning. As we have alr^adj' shown in oiir discussion 
of the Ved. Sutras that speak of the relation between the 
Absolute and soul, ieahkara unn''C‘‘Sflarily supplies words 
like and where without this the meaning is quite clear. 

Besides, his Adliyahara of the word As’idya in the curious way 
he doesip not warranted either by the Sutras themselves or by 
the texts cited bj’ him. 

The latter process, viz, Laksansi Vitti is thus described 
in the Sahitya Darpaua — 

I il 5 

mentary runs thus— 

TTirfir 

'^iS^r^cTT 5rr agT^Firlr^nijr 1 

Sarvasraya Iswarora Pranava l’dd“sa ] Tattwamasi vakya 

haya vedura ekadesa II , Adi Lila, eh. 7. 
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Tho meaning of these lines is this — In the instance Kal- 
ihga is brave, the word Kaliiiga cannot possibly be taken in 
its literal sense of a ‘country’ and so is necessitated to signify 
the persons inhabiting that ‘country’, otherwise the connection 
with the predicate word ‘brave’ would not be established. 
Similarly, in the expression ‘A ghosa (one belonging to the 
agricultural class of people ) in the Ganges’, the wurd ‘Ganges’ 
cannot be taken in the ordinary sense of accumulated wat'T 
with current etc’, but must out of necessity be understooil in 
the sense of ‘bank of the river Ganges’; otherwise the S'-nt‘'nca 
would be unmeaning. Thus it appears that by L-iksaiia is 
m^ant that potency of words whereby thej', on the siibhitioii of 
the literal or natural import, signify something connected with 
the natural meaning, and this potency is diffei-ent from the 
natural potency of words, i. e, does not follow necessarily 
from the character! sti as of Sabda Brahman or Eter- 
nal Woi'd, and is conditioned by traditional usag'* or by a nec‘s- 
sity for serving some purpose. Laksana Vrtti therefore is 
something which seems not to be intended by the Divinity of 
Eternal Word — a manifestation of the Absolute; nor is it to be 
resorted to in those cases where the natural meaning would 
serve the purpose equally well. 

With these preliminary observations let us try to int''ri)ret 
the above scriptural texts so os to arrive at the id -a of tin 
real relation between Brahman and diva. Of the four texts, 
again, the text ‘That thou art’ is regarded as the most iiiijrar- 
tant by different schools of thought; and, this being explained, 
all the others would be explained thereby. Henc j it is that a 
critical exposition of th? text ‘'That thou art’ is uuder.aki'ii. 

Tin t"xt occurs several times in the s'Ctions 8-lC of the 
sixth chajiter of the Chha.Up. Tin word ‘That’ refers to Brah- 
man Omuisciont etc, which had been iutroduc.'d as the geii'wal 
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topic o! considoration in previoxia passages of the same section 
such as ^ “I* thought may I be many”; 

aind the word ‘Thou’, as appears from the context, refers to 
Jiva which stands as an Upalakeana for the manifold objects 
teferrred to in ‘may I be many’. These two words are coordi- 
nated by the copula verb ‘art’. On account of this coordina- 
tion the school of Saiikara urging for absolute oneness be- 
tween the two argues thn8-“why may not the purport of the 
reference to the same object in tlus words ‘That art thou’ be 
undifFereneed essence, the unity of souls, these words (‘That’ 
and ‘thou’ ) having a reciprocally implicate power by abandon- 
ment of opposite portions of thmr meaning as is the case in the 
phrase— “This is that Devadatta”^ In the words ‘This is that 
Devadatta, we understand by the word 'tliaf a person in rela- 
tion to a different time and place, and by the word ‘this’ a 
person in relation to the present time and place. That both 
are one and the same is understood by the form of predication 
( reference to the same object). Now as one and the same 
thing cannot at the same time be known as in different times 
and places, the two words ‘Thie’ and ‘that’ must refer to the 
essence and not to the accidents of time and place, and unity 
of essence can thus be understood. Similarly, in the text ‘That 
thou art’, there is implicated an indivisible ess mce by abando- 
nment of the contrad cmry portions ( of the denotation ), viz, 
finite cognition (which belongs to the individual soul or Thou) 
and infinite cognition ( which belongs to the Eeal or Unin- 
dlvidual soul”,. Gough’s Trans, of the Sarva Darsana 


In this argum'^nt th >rp aiv thr" main points to he noted, 
viz-(l) that by means of the form of pivdication or coordination 
there is meant absolute oneness bH ween ‘that’ and ‘thou’; (2, 
i>h at this meaning of absolute oneness comes in by way of 
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sublation of the opposite portions of th^ir raeuning; ( 3 ) that 
the sublation of the opposite portions of their meaning is 
brought to light by means of the process called Lak:ana Vitti 
or implicativenoss attached to the two words as in the case of 
the example ‘This is that Devadatta’. 

Following the lines of Ramanuja we might say here that 
since the general principle of co-ordinaticn means that one 
thing subsists in twofold forms, the two words in the tcxc 
must be understood in the two different aspects or modes of 
one and the same thing, otherwise the entire principle of 
coordination would be given up. Accordingly, the word ‘Thou’ 
in the text which stands in co ordination to ‘That’ must be 
understood in the sense of the same Omniscient Brahman in 
so far as having for its part or body the individual souls con- 
nected with unintelligent matter. Nor is there any necessity 
for taking recourse to the Vrtti of Laksana in order to sub- 
late the contradictory portions of the meaning of the tA’o 
words in the analogous sentence cited above, for there is no 
contradiction in the cognition of the oneness of a thing con- 
nected with the past (that Devadatta) on the one hand, and 
the present (this) on the other, in-as-inuch as any contradic- 
tion supposed to arise from relation to difter-ent places may 
be avoided by a supposed difference of time, the existence in 
the distant place being past and that in the near 
being present. Similarly, in the text in question to take re- 
course to implicativeness is quite unuecesbary, because, if we 
take the words ‘that’ and ‘thou’ in their natural meaning 
as stated above, it would not impede in any way the expre- 
ssion by means of the coordination of a sensible connected 
meaning, and would fully serve the purpose of arriving at a 
relation between Brahman ami Jiva. Besides, as already 
stated, implication is never intended by Dwara or the liter- 
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nal word, and wh3a gahkar and his followers, like Vaisuava 
philosophera, admit the Vedas to be ‘Eternal words’— the di- 
rect revelation of Brahman, the implied meaning which they 
attach to the words ‘that’ and ‘thou’ can not in their view 
also be intended by Brahman. And in that case they are 
bound to accede to the natural meaning and thereby to admit 
that the relation i.s not absolute oneness but relative oneness 
i.e. oneness in some jespect and difference in others. More- 
over. if the text were meant to express absolute oneness, it 
would couflict with tlie previous statement in the same sec- 
tion, \iz ‘It thought, may I be many’; and further, the pro- 
mise already made in the same section that ‘by the knowle- 
dge of One thing all things are known’ could not be consi- 
dered as fulfilled. As to the other point, viz, that the 
meaning of absolute oneness comes in by way of subliiticn of 
the contradictoi'y portions of the meaning, it might be urged 
also tliat when we form the sublative judgment like 'this is 
not silver’, the sublation is founded on an independent positive 
judgment, viz, ‘this is a shell’; in the case under discussion, 
however, the sublation would not be known through an in- 
dependent positive judgment but would be assumed merely on 
the ground tliat it ca.inot be helped. For all these consider- 
ations we are led to conclude that the relation of absolute 
oneness or identity between the Ab-^olute and soul does not 
follow at all irom the text ‘That Thou art’ wliich therefore 
means : — “There is sameness betw-’eii the two seifs in so far 
as both are knowleJge and bliss and both are eternal; and 
difference at the same time for while the one is Infinite the 
other is finite, the one is Kegulator the other is a thing regu- 
lated, the one is pervasive the otlier is purvaJed, the existen- 
ce of one is absolutely real that of the other is relatively so, 
and so on.” This interpretation is to be accepted also because 
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it avoids all conflict with various other ^cript^ral passages, 
vik; — ‘ Him the great Lord, the Highest of Lords” ( Svet Up 
VI, 7); “His high power is revealed as manifold” (Svet VI. S), 
“Abiding within, the Ruler of beings, the Self of all, He who 
dwells in the earfh, different from the earth, whom the earth 
does not know, whose body the earth is, who rules the earth 
within — Ha is the Self — the Ruler within the iminortal— 
He who dwells in the Self” (Vih Up. 111,7,3,22). Nor 
must it be redargued that on this interpretation of the text 
there is no decisiveness as to which of the two term.s i.s meant 
to make an original assertion with regard to the other, for, 
as appears from the whole context of the section of the Up., 
this text does not mean at all to make an original assertion, 
it is merely a special expression of the truth already propoun- 
ded in the previous clause ‘In That all thi.s has its Self.' 

The relation of inequality between the two sdis, whicli 
is thus shown to be indicate 1 by the text by means ot an 
argumentation carried on according to the principles of Rlis- 
torics and Hindu Logic, may also be brought to ligbt if w) 
examine the text once more from the point of view of the 
principles of Western Logic. No doubt the sentence •That 
thou art’ is a logic il proposition, and as such all the guiding 
principles of a logical proiiosition can be .shown 1 3 apply to it. 
Before the proposition is logically explained it is meet there- 
fore to .‘•ay something about the principles that we are going 
to apjily. 

Propositions are generally classified into Verbal or Ana- 
lytic, and Real or Synthetic, according as the eoniuitation 
of the predicate term is or is not included in the connotation 
ol the subject term. This division of judgments however, is 
often objected to by logicians like Professor Vitcli and Briidli'y 
On tlie ground that it is purely subjecli\e, and conseqnently 
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thoy reduce all judgments into the analytic churaoter; 
but this is simply to confound the personal history of an in- 
dividual mind with the general method of knowledge with 
which alone Logic is concerned, and hence the classification 
cannot but be uplield. On the basis of this clasifieation 
the proposition 'Thou art that’ is to be regarded Eeal, and 
the reuson is this : — Previous to this text in the same section 
after the statement ‘It thought may I be many’ an elaborate 
description is given about tlie manifold objects, the souls nre 
included in these manifold objects and ais' found to reside 
always in corporeal frames. From the transient nature of 
these frames it might appear to the mind of Svetaketu that 
the souls also are transient like their dwelling places — 'the 
bodies. And to remove this doubt and confusion an explicit 
statement is made by way of a proposition in wliich Brahma- 
hood ( That ) is predicated of the soul ( Thou ). 'The predicate 
thus affirms something definite and new of the subject ‘thou’ 
in-as-much as the characteristics of knowledge, bliss, eternity 
etc, belonging to the connotation of ‘that’, were not present 
in the doubting mind of Svetaketu as iiicludeil in the conno- 
tation of ‘Thou’ ( Soul ) The <iue&tion now is, wliether the 
predicate taken in its conuotative aspect is affirmed in toto 
or partially of tlie subject. To decide this we must go further 
to state that, the proposition being an affirmaliva one, its 
predicate is unolistributed. Indeed Hamilton and his follow- 
ers on the basis of the doctrine of iiuaiititication of the pre- 
dicate recognise four additional foriii.s of propositions besides 
A. I. E and 0. Of these the U and Y forms, as appears from 
Mr. Keyne’s view, receive some recognition in Logic. The 
U form is that universal affirmative proposition in which the 
predicate is di.stributed i.e. of tlie type All S is All P. But 
it is to be distinctly remembered that for the admissibility 
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of such propositions of the U class there are two essential 
conelitioiia, viz (1 ") that there is an unmistakable affirmation 
that the subject and the predicate are co-extenaive (eg in 
the case of all definitions ), or (2) that the subject and th'? 
predicate are singular terms. In the proposition ‘That thou 
art’ vve cannot say that the first condition is fulfilled, for the 
alleged co-extensi vity between ‘that’ and ‘thou’ is to be })ro- 
ved by means of this text, and till itis undisputedly proved the 
alleged relation cannot be accopteJ as true. Nor can it be w\id 
that the subject and tho predicate here are singular terms. 
The subject ‘thou’, though appearing to be a singul ir term, 
is not really ao, for it stands not for one single individual 
soul but for the class of individual soul.s. Thus there is no 
doubt that the predicate ‘That’ of the proposition is undistri- 
buted. This uudistributedness of the predicate ‘That’ consi- 
dered along with the denotative — co”notative Import of 
propositions, would imply that ‘of the endless attributes of 
Brahman (That) only some i. e. the characteristics of Bliss, 
Knowledge, Eternit3^ are predicated of soul’. In other words, 
ths text implies that there is the sameness or equalitj' between 
Brahman and Jiva in so far as those characteristics are con- 
cerned. 

The same conclusion would be arrived at if we consider 
tho bearing of the Fundamental Laws of ’riiought u|K>n 
logical proposition.s. The Princip e of IdentiD}', it is admitted 
by all, explains clearly the justification of the judgment. It 
applies therefore to all affirmative {)ropo.sitions. Tliere is 
however no difficulty in underst.inding its guiding force in 
such propositions as ‘A is A’, ‘B is B’; in other words, the 
hearing of this principle upon analytical judgments is quit* 
clear. But in .such stateiueuts there is c mvoj’ed no real in- 
formation To say ‘a thing is itself’ tells no more about it, 
than does the bare mention of its name (for this reason some 
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logicians are inclined to include analytic propositions in the 
class of terms). Identity must be interpreted in such a way 
as to cover such propositions as ‘A is B’ or 'Gold is yellow’. 
In other words, the principle of Indentity M'ould be promi- 
nently shown as an underlying principle of it is applied to 
Beal propositions. Accordingly, in the proposition ‘Thou 
art that’ there is really expressei Identity; but this identity 
is to be understood not in the sense of absolute oneness but 
in the sense of identity amidst diversity. The two terms in 
such cases have not the same .signification and hence the 
proposition in which they are conjoined is capable of giving 
real information. In truth, it is only amidst some diversity 
that identity is conspicuously known at all. We are there* 
fore led to conclude that the text ‘That thou art when pro- 
perly understood, means nothing but that ‘there is some 
difference between the Absolute and an individual soul, be- 
sides sameness in some respects’. 

The relation of inequality between the two seifs being 
thus established, if it is asked why is it that in the scriptural 
text the Jiva is described with reference to the 

points of similarity and not to the difference, the aii-swer is as 
follows: — Suppose a man has b;en confined from birth in a 
dark prison = cell and consequently has never known what the 
sun is ; when for the first time the window of the cell is 
opened, somebody points out to him the solar rays entering 
the room in streaks through the window holes, an d says-'This 
the sun” ; meaning thereby “th“se rays are a partial aspect 
of the sun, and knowing these if you are inquisitive the sun 
itself as a luminous substince c insisting of such endless rays 
will be known to you”. Similarly, to the Jiva that has from 
beginningless time been enveloped in deep abysmal darkness 
of ignorance, the Sruti as a spiritual guide instructs in tho 
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shape of the text' Oh Jiva, how miserable is thy lot ! Forgetting 
your true function of devotion to Bhagavan and thereby in 
curring a serious transgression jmu have been confined, ns a 
sort of penalty, to this hellish i>rison-cell of a corporeal frame 
by the Maya Sakti of Bhagavan, and thereby' you arc suffering 
such endless miseries of diverse kinds. Know it for certain 
that this wrong identity with the transient gross eleini'iits 
is not jmuv intrinsic real nature; you are that Love Clod 
Kisiia in so far as your intrinsic self— hood, being but a bit ot 
the Infinite Supersensuous Bliss ami Knowledge of Kruin, hears 
a resemblance to him Knowing this your real self, if you an' 
inquisitive and devote yourself wholeheartedly to your natural 
function of devotion, if you depend solely upon the grace cf 
Bhagavan, your realisation in tlie shape of attainment of 
Premftnanda the highest — bonam will sooner or liibu' 
come to pass as a matter of course; that Selllumliioiis Sdf- 
existont Supersensuous Being or Substance, of who.se endless 
attributes you are but a part, will reveal Himself to you in 
no time”. 


CHAPTER Vri 

J The Problem of Creation. 

Vivartavil'la and Pariuaiuavoila : 

The theory of Nescience being untenable, the doctrine ot 
Vivarta which follows as a corollary from this theory and 
which according to this view is the underlying principle of 
creation cannot be upheld and must be re[)laced by the doc- 
ti'ino of Pariiiama. By Vivarta or illusory geiierat.oii is 
meant the production of an eftre!. wliicli has an e.Kist'‘iic‘ 
/different in kiinl from that of its material i. o. illusory-mate' 
rial cause, while by Pariniima or evolution is meant the pm 
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duotion of an effect which haa the same kind of existence as 
' its matai’ial cause. ^ As to the illusory-material cause of the 
■’ world it is stated that the followers of Sankara differing a 
little from older Vedantiats regard Brahman not as the 
material cause but as the illusory material cause of the world. 
And since the character of reality attaches to the kind of 
existence of Brahman, by the Vivarta Vada the world which 
is the product of creation would be regarded as unreal in ' 
character, while the Parinania Vada would make the world a 
reality. In other words, the falsity of the world cannot bo 
maintained, and its reality mu.st be upheld. This reality 
however is to be understood not in the sense of the Absolute 
.reality of Bhagavan but in the sense that the world is relati- 
vely real. The world is r''al subject to the condition of the 
reality of Bhagavan whose body or part the world is. There 
is thus sameness between Bhagavan and the world, reality 
being attached to both. Yet there is difference, because, while 
Bhagavan is eternal, the world is noneternal and perishable. 
Indeed the world may be regarded as eternal and non-decay- 
ing iu-as-much as even after dissolution the world exists in 
a subtle state in tlie 8 ipreme Source Bhagav&ii , but so far 
as the gross state of the world is concerned, sofar as 
the world is in the state of being presentable to our gross 
senses, it is regarded as non = eternal and perishable. If again, 
by way of twisting the meaning of words, some body regards 
the character of non-eternity and perishableness as a synonym 
for falsity, we should say in rej'ly that the falsity which is 
thus ascribed is not the same as the falsity following from 
the Nescience — theory. In otlierwords, such falsity is not 
the same as that of a snake for rope or of a silver for nacre. 
In the latter cases the snake or silver has its existence solely 
confined to wrong apprehension and not consisting in the pro- 
duction of a tangible effect. The alleged effect of terrorising 

} 1- ce. 

5IW I Vodatita-paiil.hasa, 

p. 11. 
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and the like ia not present in case the error ia detected. So 
li ng as the rope appears as a snake there might be fear in 
the seer’s mind, bat the fear ia gone as soon as tlio wrong 
notion is removed. In the case of the world, on the other 
hand, be it misapprol-ended or nob, it al\vay.s by means of its 
intrinsic nature produces some tangible effect, e. g., from tie 
l)oiut of view of its relation of .‘•ametioss to HhagaviVn, it con- 
centrates the individual’s mind to this aspect alone thereby 
arousing a thought of Bhagavan, and from the pol.it of its 
noneternity etc. it diverts the iniud away from such a 
fleeting being. 

By the Parinfima Viiiln, therefore, we are led not to the 
falsitj' but to the relative or conditional reality of the world, 
which reality consists in the nonetern.ty and perishableness 
of the world. Tula nonoternity and perishableness is not to 
be objected to on the gr mnd of th* Sruti te.^t 

f Atharva^iras, 3 ). Indeed owing to the words *'”'1 

(non-decaying) the apparent meaning of th > Sruti is 
as if the sacrificial rites etc are non-deciying and so the 
■world is eternal. Bat it is to bi remembered that the Vi-dic 
texts are classified into three kinds, viz, that some are iiijne- 
ctions (Vidhis), some are laudatory verses ( Artliava la 1, 
while others are Mintras. Tlie laudatory veises, wli cli 
simply state an applause of the thing or rite referred to in the 
injunctory verses, are clearly connected with the injunctions, 
each injunction having its own laudatory verse or verses ( cf. 

texteited here is to b<3 regarded a.s a lau'l itory vei>e and to be 
read along with a Vidlii .stateil jirevioiusly. Tli'U’e is an in- 
junction that sacrlricial rites are to be performeil, for other- 
wise the iiiiud would uot be red.icjd to that preparatory 
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s^age in which an inquisitiveness into Brahman (zf^f^lTrCTT) 
arises ; and fco make the mind ui individuals more and more incli- 
ned towards such ceremonial observancis, the observances are 
praised in the verses. By implication, the effects of the 

rites referred to in the verse, therefore, are to be understood not 
in the sense of eternal but in the sense of perishable; and this 
true significance of the verso must be upheld in order that 
there should be consistency with various other texts e. g. 

“«r^ oig'JiHrnjsr jirqr^cTt 

which means ‘As the world acquired by (the 
ed'ects of) bad acts is perishalde, so is perishable the world 
acquired by good acts’. If it is urged against tliia I’ariuaina 
VSida-why is it that th? world, which is the effect of the Maya 
6akti of the Eternal Self = existent Being Bhagavan, is peri- 
shable and nonetenial ? — why is here a violation of the V^ai- 
^esika aphorism ’’ ? Our reply 

is that such difference in character between the efiect and its 
cause is due to the supreme inconceivable power of Bhagavan 
wliose absoluteness is po.sited the more by inconsistencies 
brought forth and conquered, by differences effected and van- 
quished. Besides, such difference in character between the 
cause and effect is also to be met with in the world itself 
in-as-much as the lustre produced as an effect of fire as the 
causa has not the power of burning which is possessed by the 
fire. 

The reality of the world which is thus established may 
also be supported by various other texts. Thus Vijhana 
Bhiksu in his Sflmkhyapravachana bhasya p. 225 says — • 

^ * 1 45? f rei fl •■<4 r'=i I 
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H “The world is tfre siiica its origination is 
from a cause that has no defect and since there is notliing 
to make out the -world to bo false. The object of a drea n, 
the imagitied yellowness of a white conchshell etc, avf' fonn'l 
among men to be untrue bj' rea.sc-n that they owe their ori- 
gin to the internal organ etc. infected by the defects of sle-p 
etc. This untruenoss doos not belong to th ' nnivei'.se niado 
up of the great intellect and th<' like, tor the can-oe of tint 
universe are free from all defects”. The same fact of world- 
reality is also indicated by the word ^ used in the 

Isavasyopanisail Text— ^Trc^I=;^ 5 KIT?Kr?rJT=r?UIT?*Tfi% 5 r 

1 'Tibj: ^5r?rrvjj>T'i=siFr«^7Ti-s»i;5i: s^r^- 

II — higli-souled 
One. the overthrower (of all prowess) and Self-existent, en- 
tered the formless, marklcss and pure semen unalVected with 
any transgression, an I for endlej-s 5 ’ear.s eih'Ctod tilings 
( attended with ) reality”. We might refer further to wli it 
Valadeva Vidj'a-bhusna in his Pram eyaratnfi vail (third Pra- 
meya) says, viz — 1 

II— 

this — ‘ Tno Oiiiniscient B 3 ing Visnu by m;aus of His 
own potency created the world as a reality; nor is 
tins fact of the world’s reality to bi rngardod a.s contradicto- 
ry to the unreality expressed in the text-ff^;if(^:^ 

etc, for the world though real is always a 
transient tiling an 1 liniicj the duty of a .Tiva is to divert the 

1. The "'ord in llio text i-i to Imj inki-n in emuie' 

tion with the word — objects; and because the m i'd 

means nothing but roiiity, tiie only uoanihiguins 

iiicaiiin" of the hist linn iii ihi* text is lliat the (Jinniscient 
Si'lfe vislciil lining nroati-d obhicts (of the uni\ei'hi;,' tint 
a If ual. 
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miud awiiy from this world, and with a view to lay a special 
stress upon the transiont cliaracfcor of the world some of the 
scriptural texts describe it as if it were unreal, whereas the 
true signiiicaace of all the texts is that the world is real.” 

Besides, with whatever subtlety and evasiveness he 
might try establish the curious theory of Illusion, Sankara 
himself, a great devotee to Visiiu as he was, indirectly admits 
some sort of reality of the world when he ascribes in his 
Butra=bhasya a practical existenc* to the world. Now the 
notion of practical existence as entertain'‘d by Saiikara may 
be summarily regarded as a combination of two contradictory 
ideas, viz tho-10 of existence and non-existeiice ; and the con- 
tradiction can be explain 'd away cnly if the world and all 
practical things which they endeavour to prove to be nothing 
whatsoever be regarded as something i. e. having a certain 
real existence. This point will be iimde evident if we 
critically examine the moaning of Maya as 
On the basis of the moaning of Miiy/l the character of the 
world is thus dGscnbed--‘That wlucli ever presents itself ns 
the horu of a bare is regarded as uiirsal, and that wliicli 
presents itself and is never fa'.«ified as the true nature of spirit 
is held for true; but a.s regards the uuivers', we can not say 
that it is unreal since it is establish'd by perception and 
other proofs to exist , nor can we say that it is z'eal, since it 
is faLsified by Right Appndien.sion. ‘The universe therefore 
is to be described as neither true nor unreal”. In reply it 
might be s-iid that the arguineiit herein contained is simply 
hollow. To be other th-iii true is to be unreal. IE then the 
universe be not true, manifestly it is nothiiiB' but unreal. 
On the other liaiid, if not unreal, it follows that it is true. 
For the denial of cither of these-ti*ueness and unreality — 
implies the affirmation of the other, and no other alternative 
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is possible. Moreover, the view thus propounded being at 
war with ordinary con&cionan “S3 impossible of e-,tablish- 
ment; for that which presents its ;lf and is falsi lidl o. g. l!ie , 
mirage, or a snake surmised in a rope, is positively niin-a!: 
and in tlie estimation of maniviod generally there is no 
difference between .such a thing as the horn of a hare nii'l 
the jiiirage. Hence if the universe be fal.-ified by Uiglit 
-Vpprehens'on, it is simply unreal and so is not incapable of 
being described as 'neitlvr real nor unreal’. Tim unreality 
of tile world which is thus arrived at is to bo under''tooil in 
the sense of non-eternity and peiishableness. and henc ■ theia 
i.s no conflict with the view which w’O have est.iblished, \ ]i 
that the world is real and at the .same tiiiiO jjuriblinble ami 
non-etovmvl. 

World a Realit}' : From the above it apj'oars that accor- 
ding to the true theory and natural interpretation of tha 
Vediliita tha world is not to be regarilod as false but a realif}'. 

And so the Scri])tures say — ^r’=fr7 (Chha. 

VI, 2, 1) (Ait I, IWIn th'* b-gin- 

ning it was e.xisteiit (Real/’. “In tho beginning ih„i.e 
the iS'^lf . The clear meaning of the texts however is tli.i; 
in the beginning i. e. after each great d's&olution (M.ilia) la- 
lavaMhe Higlie.st Self Bhagavan alone exists contaning 
witliiii Himself the real world as a force. There i, aUo the 
text (ChhA. Ill, ID, 1). “Xmi-e-xistnit 

It w.as in tlie beginning”. To reconcile tliese two apimreatly 
contradictory statements wc mnst not take the words tTcT 

anil ill the strici litfi'nl sen.ses. To ox| Iain furllier- - 

In tlie L.tse i)f a jar, just b d'ore its production by moans of 
certain proc-i.sses appli'cl to a lump ofclay, we Can nut say 
tliat it is literally ex stent, for in that casu the ]a'oc \ssi.s lur 
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prodi cfc'oii would be regarded useleep; nor can it be said to 
be absolntdj' noii-existeiit like an Akaiakusuina, for in that 
case no kind of itroeeas applied by an 3 ' expert hand would be 
able to produce it out of nothing. The true view therefore 
is that before production the jar exists in a subtle state of 
reality in the shape of a lunip of clay, and the same subtle jar 
is made presentable to the seiiie after the processes applied 
to the clay. Similarly, the only realit}’’ in the absolute sense y 
is Bhagaviln who by means of the Maya Sakti, manifested 
dire ctly bj' His partial aspect P.vraniatina, causes the crea- 
tion, .suistentation atnl dissolntion of the universe; such crea- 
tion and dis.solution go on eteriiallj’ in a cycle, each creation 
being followed by diseoliition which again is followed by 
creation, and so on. Of the four kinds of di‘-solutioua gam 
the great one or the Mabaprala} a is that in which there 
exists Bhagavftn alone, and eveiylhing else — the world inclu- 
ded — lies in a subtle state in the suiireme source Bhaga van; 
the world now exists as a force and not in the shape of mani- 
fold objects presentable bo the gro.ss sense. This subtle state 
of the world is wlint is tnih' signified bj”^ tlie word in 

the above text: and j’et it is not meant that the world in this 
state is an unreil or fiU) th'ng as tin rivsl theorists m-iiii- 

tain b'lt a reality in as- much as it is relateil as a part to the 
Absolute Realil}' Bhagavrni. 

The I'oalitv’ wh’cli thus attache-, to the world is however 
to be undeivstood iu a seiiSMjuit* di(l''ront from that adopted 
by the empirical or materialistic th'nk''rs of the W^st. No 
doubt with them the ext*rii.al world i.s a reality and as sucli 
is quite a good exchaiig’ for the futil*' other world— for th'' mira- 
ges and the cliiin ’ras of th’ abstract understanding. But th* 
great defect of their til ■orj'’ li ‘s iu th' fact that tiny make 
sense = p'^rc eption tlie from in wli ch fact is to be apprehended. 
They th'^ms 'lv“s admit tli:itsense=- perception as such is always 
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iiidividiial, always transient; and with whatever effort they 
might try to show that a sum total of such individual (rau- 
sient perc-'pts conbtitntes the reality of the woidd they ar-' 
com]ilet‘dy blind of th'' fact that no amount of such tuiulising 
will bo abb to make th 3 world a reality unless it la cbarly 
■shown that one Infinits Principle underlies th°s'' s'uis'' peic’]i- 
tions so as to connect them togfthor ns .so maiy units coinini; 
under a complete whub. Whib abstracting the world auiy 
from the sphere of abstract understanding th'y strdeb th’ir 
blind sc''pticisin to such an abnormal cbgr'O that tb'y in'vi- 
tably fall into th» error of another abstrnction anil th'rOiy 
tbo universal ]n-inci| lo of th'' undortnnJi'ig entirely dbap- 
pears from the ai'ena of ['hilosojdiical thought and tlvir th 'ory 
becomei completely on’-hid'‘d. In India also the Charvrikists 
committed a similar blund'T. If we look -t^ain to the sub- 
jective Id ealism of B '^rkolev and otli'ms it would iii>pear that 
their theoiy of th' world also is bat a partial c‘X]'Ositiou oE 
the true theory that u as latcl)' developed in the west. Acc a- 
ding to the view of this defective Idealism obj 'Cts oE ih' 
world aro only ideas, they having no existence in theiiis“lvi s 
and apart from p-rc'ption Th'y do not liold however tli.xttli' 
thiiig.s wliich we see, touch etc are fnls.' . their meaning is 
that they are forms of perception. The pei-c'-ptiixn of them 
constitutes th''ir essenee-pereipu essendi. To thi.e subjective 
Idealism an exception might be taken and that not nnivasonii- 
bly. It reduces the facts of consciousness to a ]iersonal world 
created by ourselvc.s alone. ^YheIl it states that the only 
real existence of til ■ world is constituted by tlie imlisidiial 
mind alone it clearly forgets the fact that the mind ithilf 
being a product included in the world cannot plausibly save 
as the .mlliority to estahlisli th" exislenllal reality ofthi 
world. Til ' true slat ‘in-nt of ilv Ras'* we may make m 
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follows ill the words of the Hegelian iihilosopher Mr. Wallace — 
“The tilings of which wo have direct consciousness are mere 
phenomena not for us only, but in their own nature; and the 
true ami proper case of these things, finite as the3' are, is to 
have their existence founded not in themselves but in the 
universal divine Idea. Tliis view of things, it is true, is as 
idealistic as Kant’s, but in contradistinction to the subjective 
idealism of the critical philosophj' it should bo termed absolute 
idealism. Absolute Idealism, however, though it is far in 
advance of vulgar realism, is hi' no means merely restricted 
to philosophv*. It lies at the root of all religion, for religion 
too believe.e th'^ actual worhl we see, the sum total of exis- 
tence, to be erected and governed by God” (Wallace’s Logic 
of Hegel, 2n(l Eil. p. U.3-!>4). 

By referring to tlv; Ab-,olnte Idealism so as to admit ite 
view as the true view of the wor'd, I do not mean to tay thai 
this idealistic theoi\v o£ the west agr4‘e.s in all respects with the 
theory of Vaisnava Philosoplij'. What I mean is that of all 
the philosophical theories of the west this alone seems to bear 
a good deal of res^nililance to the jihilosophj'^ of Vaisnava 
Religion so far ns the point of Avorld’s realitj’’ is concerned. 
Nor let it b i und'^rstood bv anj'’ bod\' that in the ^ruti texts 
like STjErnTtcTR^ subjective idealists 

theory is involvf'il ; for the word 

mean individual mind but refer.s to Aniruddha, on" of the 
Vyuhas of Krsna, who is regarded as the divinity of the snm- 
total of all minds, similar to what Hegel de.'scribes as the Ab- 
solute Idind. Had the world b^en I'egarded as the ju’oduet of 
the individual mind had it b'en tlv fact that the existence of 
the world consi.sts in percejjtion alone, the Sruti text 

(clihA VI, 2, 'J) “It (Brahman) thought 
may I ba many, ma}' I create, would have no moaning. 
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The world's reality, which is thus established bj’- lots of 
evidonc', and which consists in the world’s b;ing a i)ai't or 
body of Brahman may also be indirectly shown by tlr- fact 
that to create an illusory world is simply beyond the c luc-'p- 
tion of a B ung like Bhagavan whoso essence is Truth or R -a- 
lity and whose potencies are inconceivable. This very fact 
is also cl ‘arly stated in the ^ruti te;it cit“d in the Mfidhya- 
BhfUya, viz 

which means that the Absolute B'ing is called On' having 
true acts in-as-niuch as He crc.ited this true uni ver.s Th) 
same idea is echo -d in th • Bliagavata text-g’^^;^ 

SHT^Tf: II (X. 2. 26) wlr-re it is emphiti- 

cally asserted that truth or reality attaches not only t) ths 

intrinsic nature of Bhagavan but also to His act which inclijihs 

creation, sust.'ntation and dissolution of the universe, save 

that in the one case the reality is Absolute whil"* in the other it 
is relative. 

The reality of the world must be admitted for another 
reason more, viz: that its admission in the restricted S'*nsri indi- 
cated aheve affords a nio.st satisfactory and reasonable e.vpla- 
natiou of the world itself. Sankara’s theory of pure inoni.sin 
being exploded, if we look to th'' similar moni^tie th'ori- s 
of the west, e.g. to the Parmiiiidian theory of B 'ing in the 
(Jr''ok Philosoiihy, to the Spinozistic theory of substanc • in th.* 
modern, it would appear thvt th'ise systnns in the explana- 
tion of the universe either prove a failur* of inconsist -ncy, 
or to save their own critical position take te an artilice which 
overthrows their own theory. ‘-Monisin, therefore, which can 
stand it.s ground and serve for an o.xplanation of the universe, 
niu.st not exclude Dualism. All indeed is one lif', one b'ing, 
on • thought; but a life, a bung, a thought which only exists 
as it o{)io.ses itself within Iks'elf, i^ets itself aj^art from itself, 
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projects its meaning aud relations outwards and upwards, and yet 
retains and carries out the power of reuniting itself. The Absolute 
may b? called on'', but it is also the All ; it is a One which 
makes and overcomes differenc-*; It is, and It essentially is, 
in the antithesis of Nature and Spirit, Object aud Subject, 
matter and mind; but under and over the antithesis it is 
fundamental and completed Unity. Monism literally under- 
stood is absurd, for it ignores what cannot be ignored — -the 
many ; and Dualism, which is offered soinetimes as a compe- 
titive scheme, is not much bett'u*, unless we understand 
the Dualism to be no tiv^d bi.scction, but an ever- 
appearing and ever-sup'^rs'^ded antithesis, which is the witness 
to the power and tlie freedom of the One — wh'ch is not alone 
but One and All, One in All, and All in Oui" (Wallace's Logic 
of Hegel P. 148). 

The Hegelian theory, thus concis dy stat 'd in tlio three 
choice expressions ‘One and AH’, ‘On" in AH’, and‘ AH in On®', 
implies that (a) both the Absolute Idea and the world are 
real ; (b) the Absol ute Id -a eternally realises Itself concretely 
in the eternal creative proc’s-t *.s, and in this sense tlie Absolute 
is to be regarded as the Coinpl't"d ond Concr'>t'‘ Ueality, 
in otli'T words, tlmtru* absolute eharact"!’ of theAbsolut"iscozi- 
stituted only by th" eternal cr--ative proc ‘.ss’*s; (c) the reality 
of the world is to b’ considered only in its relation to the 
Reality of the Absolute Id"a which acording to Hegel is the 
starting point in thought, in oth"r words, the world is real not 
by itself but b 'cause it is the manife.station of the Absolute 
Idea. We have already shown how Hegel’s theory is sub- 
jected to severe criticism so for as the point (c) is concerned, 
and as such the view stat »d herein finds no place in th" system 
of Vaisnavisin wliich reengnis 'S not ‘v't"rnal creative processes’ 
but an eternal cycle in which both creation and disiolution 
alternately go ou in a sj'st 'inatic order. Regarding th ; othsr 
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points, however, there seems to be an agreement between the 
theory of Hegel and that of Vaisnavism. And because tin 
philosophy of Hegel, b’ing regarded as the latest and great-st 
developin''nt of thought, offers a most satisfactory explanation 
of the world, we are fully justified in assorting that tin 
admission of the world's reality in the a 3 ’stsm of Vaisnaviani 

affords a most satisfactory and rational interpretation of tin 
world itself. 

The Philosophy of Creation; — 

The world’s reality being thus conclusivelj^ prov'^il, the 
next question arises ‘why do creative ju'ocesses proceed at all’' 
To enter a little more deep into thf point and to state tin 
problem in full we should bring to our mind what a cl.is.s of 
thinkers in the west says about creation. Thus wc find that 
against the ordinary dualistic conception of God it has b * ii 
urged by Spinoza and others that "if God be the external cause 
or oonli'iver of the world, the act of creation must be purpo- 
sive and a purpose of this sorb which cannot find .satisfac- 
tion within the range of the preexistent implies want or 
imperfection. Why did Go 1 cr -ate the world ? What ie th' i-ea-on 
that the Absolute unitj- should go b-yoiid its'-lf to mauif''st or 
reveal itself in the niatiii'ol<lu.>S3of finite exi.stnice ! Was he weary 
with Hi.s inactivity, or did He want to have something to 
please His eyes, that He was led to contrive the world'” A 
similar objection might pro.s3 equally against the th -ory of the 
Vedanta as contained in the Bhagavata Texts. And this has 
been noticed by the author of the sutras in the aj'liorisjn 
•T bs attempts to refute it in th ; n>“xt 

aphorism 

All the commentators agree about the meaning of th’ 
former sutra, and it may be thus stated in the language of 
Kamanuja — “Although the Absolute Lord, who before citation 
is alou'’, is amlowed with all kinds of pow -rs in th” highest 
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degree, and h jnee is by Himself capable of creating the world* 
still we cannot ascribe to Him actual causality with regard to 
the world, for this manifold world displays the nature of a 
thing depending on a motive and the Lord has no motive to 
urge Him to creation. In the case of all those who enter on 
some activity after having formed an idea of the effect to be 
accomplished, there exists a motive in the form of something 
beneficial either to themselves or to others. Now Brahman 
to whose essential nature it belongs that all His wishes are 
eternally fulfilled do3s not attain through creation any object 
not attained before. Nor again is the second alternative 
possible, for a Being all whose wishes are fulfilled could 
concern Iiself about otliers only with a view to bjnefiting 
them. No merciful divinity would create a world so full, as 
ours is, of evils of all kinds — birth, old age, death, hell and so 
on; if it created at all, pity would move it to create a world 
altogether happy. Bratiinan thus having no possible motive 
cannot be the cause of the world. This priinufaeie view is 
disposed of in the next sutra: — "But it is mere sport, 
as in ordinary life.” To explain further, wo might 
say in the language of the Govinda Bhasya tliat 
the motive which prompts the Absolute Being — all 
whose wishes are fulfilled and who is perfoct in himself — to 
the creation of this wonderful world is not the attainment of 
any object to Himself or others, but simply sport, play. We 
see in ordinary life how when a man is in ecstatic joy, the 
joy tends to overflow itself — to stream foith, and ultimately 
produces some sort of act in the shape of merry sportive 
dance and song independent of any motive of attaining any 
object wliatsoever. To take a concrete pxamplo-Hiero, King 
of Syracusa, it is said, onco set the great scientist Archiinades 

to discover whether or not the gold wbicli he had given- to 
an anist to work into a crown for him had been mixed 
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with baser metal. Archimades was puzzled till one day as 
lie was stepping into a bath and observed the water running 
over, it ocoiired to him that the excess of bulk, occasioned by 
tbe introduction of alloy, could be measured by putting the 
crown and an equal weight of gold separately into a vessel 
filled with water and observing the difiereuce of overflow. 
He was so overjoyed at this happy thought having strusk 
liim that he ran home without his clothes, daneing 
and shouting — “I have found it, I have fonml 
it”. Just as such an act of shouting and dancing 
procseds simply from the excessive joy, irrespectively of 
any motive of attaining any object, so the act of creation 
proceeds spontaneously as a sport, irrespectively of any 
motive, simply from th3 Eternal Bliss constituting the very 
essence of the Lord. Again, just as the dance or song conti- 
nuing for some time stops, so the sportive act of God continu- 
ing for .sometimo CJine-. to a standsuill and that state is callail 
Dissolution. 

The explanation thus given of the Absolute Lord being 
the cause of creation etc of the world is a faultless one. and 
finds support from tin Maiidukya Sruti.’ — 

^ ‘ creative emanation is but the 

nature of the Lord, how can there be any desire of Him who 
is all sufficient ?” It further disposes of Spinoza’s unneces- 
sary objection against the dualistic conc?ptiou of God, as well 
as of the theory of creation out of nothing — a theory which 
in the language of Priucipal Caird completely subverts reli- 
gion, our belief in scriptures and the hopes and fears which 
religion inculcates. 

1. This text has been cited by Valaduva Virtyablius’ia in Ins 
Govinda Bbasya as oecuriiig in the Mandnkya Hrati, but .v» 
far as tlio current Editions of L’panis-ids ko, it occurs nei- 
ther in the Mandukya uor in the Mtindaka Hruti. It can bo 
traced however to ‘Gaudap.ada’s Karikas'. 
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Ths philosophy of creation dealt with above centres 
round one point, viz, that creation proceeds spontaneously 
from the hliss potency of Bha^avaii. This fact is explicitly 
stated in the Taitt. text 

IRRT ^FT^T ? ^ detailed explanation of which was al- 

ready given. There is no douht that such explanation of the 
riddle of creation is a most sati.sfactory one inasmuch as it is 
a distinct triumph over the defective theories wo find in the 
philosophic thought of the Ea.st and West The implication 
of this theory, again, is that God is beyond all limitation in 
the matter of creation — tliat in creating He is actuated by >- 
nothing but His own freedom of exuberant joy. But in the 
same Upanisad the above text js prece<led by another, viz, 
^ ^ ^ which means that, 

God made penance and creation proceed si from the heat 
generated thereby. The t3xt evidently implies that for the 
purpose of creation God subjects Himself to a limitation or 
restriction. Here ciines a contradiction indeed with the 
above fact of God’s freedom in the matter of creation. But 
it is to be remen\b3red that th° Absolute is that wherein all 
contradictions are effected and vanquished — are reconciled 
in a harmonious way. Jloreover, tli" text 
implies further tliat, since heat is a kind of motion and mo- 
tion is action, it is the intention of God that all His created 
beings should alwa} 8 act anti never reinam inactive. Hie 
best solution of the veritable puzzle of creation, therefore, is 
to be found in the combined implication of the two Taitt. 
texts cited above. 

It is useless fiir th-i purpose of the preisent treatise to 
give an account of the details of creation. It would sulHce 
here to state what has already been stated, viz, that the world 
is created by the Upivliiiia asjiect of the Maya Sakti of Bha- 
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gavan which is differently styled as Pradhana or Prakrti or 
Avyakta. Tins Pradhana by itself is an unintelligent subs- 
tance— the eternal matter that appears in Platonic thought, 
but when creation in detail takes place from it by way of 
evolution, the consciousness or thought of the Absolute is trans- 
fused into it as we come to know from the Sruti teit “cT^fT 
Creation, in other words, is not at all possi- 
ble without the or conception in the Highest mind. Here- 

in lies an agreement with the Biblical theory of creation iu- 
as-much as there is a tacit reference to the creative concep- 
tion of God just before actual creation as laid clown in the 
text — "Let there be light and there was light”. 

As regards the Samkhya System on this point, although 
there is much caviling at it from many quarters, we venture 
to assert as before that the Samkhist does not de.serve so 
much adverse criticism. ludeed there are many inconsisten- 
cies duo mainly to want of clearness in expression, yet the 
system indirectly admits the fact ‘that creation never proceeds 
from the unintelligent substance Pradhana considered as sucli, 
but from it only when there takes place a contiguity with 
the intelligent principle Purnsa — only when the conscious- 
ness of the PurusB is reflected upon it’. 

The world, which thus proceeds from the Upftdana Maya 
Pradhftna, being itself unconscious in nature, does not con.sti- 
tute creation in the fullest sense of the term. It might bo the 
world proper, but the world as we see — the concrete world 
HO to say — is made up of both conscious and unconscious 
substances. Spirit and matter, subject and object, soul and 
bod)’ — these two classes of things constitute creation as con- 
cretely manifest to u.s. The conscious part of the creation 
is supplied by the Niinitta MAyft as we have already said. 
By tlie Viksepa function of the Niinitta MayA the Jivas that 
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have their natural function suspendad are thrown off into a 
aevere bondage by way of being encased in different corporeal 
frames that are brought to existence by the Upftdana Maya 
Pradhana. There is an endless diversity in the nature of 
these corporeal frames — man, deity quadruped, bird and the 
like; and the peculiar habitation of a Jiva in one or the other 
of the diverse organic bodies is guided by tlie nature of the 
act done by the Jiva in the pa-'t or present existences. This 
leads us to the doctrine of Karman which was already explai- 
ned in detail. The manifold objects of the world, again, are 
signified by different names, and this nomenclature and ter- 
minology is supplied by that jiotency or attribute of the Abso- 
lute Being which is calleil here Sabda Bralinian or Eternal 
Word. The ^abdabrahinan is nothing but the eternal Vedas 
taken as a whole, and the respective worldly hab.tations of 
Jivas ai-e determined therefore not only by the nature of the 
acts done but also by way of reference to the Vedic text.s. 
This theory of eternity of words in its bearing upon the pro- 
blem of creation is not only established in Hindu Philosophy 
but also in the west. Tims an important analogue to this 
theory we may find in the theory of Logos. The Logos 
theory appeared in different shapes fiom the time 
of the hylozoisiic philosop’ ers of ancient Greece. It was 
developed by one Philo. With Philo God is absolute incorpo- 
real perfection apprehensible only by reason. An interme- 
diate agent however is affirmed, and this is the Logos. The 
Logos is described as God’s elder son, as the world is His 
younger. It resides with God as His wisdom, and is 
in the world as the divin" reason. It is God’s instrument in 
creation and revelation, having the twofold fuiietioms of Reason 
and Word.* 


1. The doctrine of Logos as word also belongs to the Hebrew 
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Reality of the world in its bearing uyon Religion : — 

The fact of the world’s reality is likely to arouse C'irtain 
misconceptions as regards the nature of true religion. Soma 
might think, for in'-tance, that religion consists in an individu- 
al’s concentration of thought towards worldly objects alone; 
others again going to the other extreme might regard the 
world and worldly men as quits unfit for religious specula- 
tion of any kind. Neither of these contains the whole ti uth, 
Since religion in the tiuo sense of the term consists in 
ing after absolute Trut.li, and .since again the real it v attach- 
ed to the world is only a relative one. the highest duty of 
mankind can never be sole undivided attention to ihing.s of 
of the world winch individually conshlered are non-eternal 
and transient. Nor can it be maintained that reali.satioii in 
any shape can never be expected of an individual living in 
the midst of worldly environments. The true view 
on this point we may gather fiom tin* Bhfig. ti'.vt — 

I Hfl: rT^pqJTqf 

^^rTJT3STi'%qfJTcfJTr?J!-^rqT%cTli;ll (X, 87. 26). 

rhougbt. Thus we lind, God in the Old T(-st-irn'*nt is e.\!ii- 
hiteil as speaking ; nd by His word ccnimunicating His will. 
The word of tiic Cod of Revo’alion is represu'.ted as the 
rre.stive pj-ineiplp (Genii 3, I’salm XXXIII, 0), as the exe- 
cutor of divine, jur'gnients (Hosea VI, 5). 

Ill connection with this word theory one thing is to be 
distinctly remetrdinred, viz, that woids are not names ol in- 
dividnals but alwavs of classes or genera, and as geiieia 
they are eternal. These Logoi or concepts (Begrift) exiit 
before creation, nay, render the creation pos-^iiile. Tliis 
idea Occurs in the niueh-despisod Neo-]*laloiiic philosophy 
which is the basis of the I’hristian theory of er.alioii as stit- 
ed nViove. It also occurs in the Vodie Te.xts. Tims, as we 
lind in the Taitt. Br. II, 2, 4, 2— ‘ ‘Tlii.s’is the earth’. He 
said, and created the earth,” so also in llio O. T tliomrlit 
wliieh is so full of Neoplatonic reinuiiscauces We lind ‘God 
spake. Lot there be light, and there w.is light’. 
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TLe meaninfj is this; — "In the preparation of a swoop the ladle 
used for the purpose is often times inmiersed in the pot con- 
taining the swoop-inatei’ials, yet the juice does not snck to 
the ladle. Similarly Bhagavan as the Immanent Regulator 
is eternally present within the heart of all beings of the uni- 
verse, yet the miud of the being averse to Bhagavan, al- 
though in constant contiguity with the allpervading Being, 
gets no attachment to Him. Again, ju.st as a gold-merchant 
dealing in gold only is attracted to wherever he might find 
gold articles, and purchases all such i.rtioles, being unmind- 
full of their shape, good or bad ; so al-o an individual with 
his sole hankering after a Knowledge of and devotion to the 
Absolute Being looks only to the reality-aspect of the world 
■which lies ov'erspread as a body of ilie Absolute, and thus 
gets no attdchment to the perishable manifold objects of the 
world”. Thus it appears that the significance of the world’s 
reality from the religious point of view consists in the fact 
that, in the case of select furtuiiato beings, though not in 
the case of all, it appears as if it were shorn of its Jifi'erences 
in transiency and possessed only of a reality in being a part 
of the all = pervading Being. These individual beings, there- 
fore, though living in the mid.st of worldly transient environ- 
ments, are not at all affected by the latter, and see the tota- 
lity of the world as pervaded by the Immanent Regulator 
and thereby realise the Parainatma Pnrusa everywhere. 
Such realisation of Parmlltma Purusa, though not an end in 
itself according to the cult of Ahoituki-Bhakti, is yet a step- 
ping stone to the attainment of the highest Suinmumbonum^ 
And because such partial realisation of Bhagavan is indeed pos- 
sible for One living in the world, it can never be said that the 
world’s reality has noplace in the sphere of \ aisiiava Religion. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Cult of Gouranga. 

Nothing can be more incomplete than to write an intro- 
duction to the philosophy of Vai8ua?a Religion without 
giving a clear exposition of the concept of Sri GourangA, 
which is the most essential factor in Bengal Vaisnaii ism. 
Before dealing with this important topic it is indeed necs- 
sary and desirable to trace out a satisfactory liistorical back 
ground. ..^Biit such a task seems hardly possible un ler the 
present eircutnstanc 3 .s, there being no systematic historical 
accounts of this nature at our dis) osal. As for as can he 
gathered from the very scanty materials scattered here ami 
there, it might be said that in and before the fifteenth cen- 
tury A. D. the city of Navadwipa (Nadia), the then capital 
of Bengal, was not only regarded as the most important and 
flourishing city in that province, but could stand comparison 
with any other important city in the other provinces of 
India. The importance was not because of its being a place 
of bu'iiness — ^iiot so much because of its being the cipital city, 
bjt because of its being a great centre of learning. T'^acliBr-i 
W 01 V then regirded as the heads of societies. Love of learn- 
ing was very great, specially amongst the people belonging 
to the higher castes. Every one — -young or old, mil 3 or 
female — was greatly devoted to learning, nay, knew of no 
other business than to spend the wholetiine in the muLt of 
books. In a word, the state of Navadwipa at the time was a 
unique one in the whole history of the world. In difierent 
places of the world, a rise in importancs and fame takes placj 
in difierent ways — some being 1 jd by^ ti passion for war. some 
by the discovery of new means for the acquisition of w “iilth, 
some again by religious fanaticism, while oth'rs by a jolitical 
fight. Rai'ely we come across such a passion for Lariung 
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leading to great fame and importance, as was then prevalent 
in the city of Navadwlpa Of the different branches of learn- 
ing, however, the sj’stem of N3-a3-a began to be studied the 
most. As a consequence th'»reof all the revelling in lores 
became tainted with one great defect, viz, that the underlying 
motive in almost all cases '..as to make off a great show of 
learning. Scholars thus turned out uo be so many pedagogues, 
and love of learning degimerated into a gross vanity and 
self-conceit. As is quite natural, with the greater and greater 
inclination of the people's mind towards such scholastic study 
attended with t JO innch p ‘ndantiy, it deviated away from 
religious observances and hence from a desire for permanent 
bliss. Alrsadj' th'^re had appeared a tendency to the abuse of true 
religion; for there are oe idence.s to show that the peopl'* of Nava- 
dwipa-literateas well as illiterate-had b -gun to worship Hari as 
Satya Narayana and (Jhancli as ilaugala OliaudI, and such transi- 
tion in the religious method means nothing but a change of 
religion into a sort of mammon-worship. Briefly it might be 
said that there was observabb throughout a sad want of sincerity 
and earnest devotion in religious rit»s : and what the scriptures 
describe as a remote means was wrongly accepted as an end 
in itself. Besidf’s, there was alwa^'s to be found a conflict 
between pai’ties, cominunitius and individuals; and a severe 
enemical relation pr *vailed between Hindus and Musalmans. 
Each tried his b-’st to surpass oth'i-s not hj' means of a right 
earnestness iu devotional worship and ivdigious speculation, 
but by means of a spirit of compdition in matters terrestrial. 
The state of relisioii at the time was tluis reduced to a com- 
plete chaos. 

At such a critical juncture appeared Lord Gouriihga with 
His adherents and followers, as a saviour of mankind the like of 
which the world had never seen before. Soon the graceful 
cliarm of His magnetic influence spread far and wide, and 
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created that genial and tranquil state oi the mind which had 
HO long remained suspended within th^ rational princi- 
ple in mankind. All pedantry, all str.fes, all jealousy, all hypoc- 
risy, all vanity came to an end, yielding place to an unspeakable 
state ol sweet harnionj'; and an unpri ced‘mted universal brotlin’- 
hood gained ground for the first tim ! in the annals of th'* his- 
tory of mankind. His preachings of the resplendent truths 
of religion. His self-practice as a divoteo of the first rank, 
acted a spell upon th'^ minds of mankind-nay, upon all created 
beings. None escaped the genial intluence of His sup'r-sana- 
tive iiiagneti'-m ; wished or not, all were alike embrac'd by 
Him, all were bound down to him in th'' clos'st tie of divine 
love, all were equally favoured with that sup^rsensuous 
beatific joy which it is that He manifested Hiinsdf to the 
helpless miserable beings to part with. Even the most obdu- 
rate, the most sinful, the greatest drunkards, those that were 
then regarded as the pest of the society, those that were 
looked down with the greatest contempt, those that were so 
deeply immersed in the ocean of untold miseries as to have 
wrought out a complete self-effacement, so to say, — all liad 
their nature cempletely clianged even by the slightest touch uf 
His all-surpassing gracdul intluence of pure bliss. 

Lord Gouratiga came down from the supers nisiious hi gh‘st 
heaven with the object-strictly speaking with the one amongst 
many objects-of revealing to themisn-able bnngsofihe earth tl>a 
eternal cult of Bhakti that had been lying for centuries in a .state 
of dormancy and inaction. His mission was fulfilled through the 
instrumentality of His own constant associates. The Sacred te.'cts 
of the Bhagavata, the Gita, the Vedanta system and oth'r 
scriptures ware exjdaiued in much elaboration and in a me- 
thod quiti^ unprecedented, so that the main principles anil pi'o- 
oessus of devotional worship of the Absolute Being Bl.ugavan 
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word charmingly expos3d in a most befitting manner. The 
easiest methods of loui chantings of Vedic h 3 'rana and 
citations of the sweet iiaines of Bhagavan were sliown out in 
such a manner that religion even in its severity and high depth 
was not at all repelling to any bod^^; on the other hand, all 
hearts, so long dried up with the scorching rays af empty abs- 
tractions and vain delusions, b 'came softened and melted with 
the showers of blissful joy and snjier8''n.su(iua emotion. The 
cult of Bhakti tliu.s assumed a new shape in so far as it was 
practised by the people of Gouda (B'ngalj; and this cult of 
Bhakti goes by the name of (Joudij'a VaisnavaDharmain which 
the principle of Gourauga and His t-achingS 2 >lay the most pro- 
minent part. 

The question now is ‘what isLord Oourahga ?’ Different 
answers are given by different classes of people, and these I 
am inclined to describe as popular misconceptions about the 
concept of Gourahga. ( 1 ) Hi-storians describe Him as a 
great personality — an enthusiastic religious reformer who by 
sheer force of his own per.soniihty created a new epoch in the 
religious sphere of Bjugal at the time, and whoso teachings 
are still followed by the people not only of Bengal but of many 
other proviuc'js ol India and outside. 'I'liey go further, and 
regarding him n human b.'ing of a xevy high order bring him 
under the same cat'gor^’’ as Saiikara, Ramilnuja, Kavira, 
Nanaka and many oth'r religious reformers that flourished be- 
fore and aftjr him. (2) Literarj' savants, while a little loath 
to ditt'ir from the historian critics about the human persona- 
lity of Gourauga and j'et willing to go a little ahead, admit in 
an indirect way his divinitj' to a ptxrtial extent, and rest satis- 
fied with the thought that his preachings and doings being 
given a linguistic expression by bis followers have enriched 
the Bengali language to a very great extent. ( 3 ) There arc 
many again— those, I mean, who, having a little faith in the 
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scripturis of th'i Hindus and the tenets laid down therein, do 
not take the trouble of going deep into the original t 'xts, but 
•with or against the dictates of their conscience like to b 3 en- 
riched in thought by the curious translations th''i’f‘of-, who 
regard Gourahga as nothing but an Incarnation of the Abso- 
lute being whose character of course thej’' do not care to know 
in full. (4) Others again, whose mental jirinciple is made a 
curious emjjorium of thoughts of diverse kinds, sneer him, 
scoff at him, take a great d-'light in showering upon him all 
sorts of sardoiiics, and make a good dml of inelegant fun and 
amusement at the exp Misj of this poor Gourahga. But al.is! 
“mon may come and men may go, but I go on for ever’. In 
the poet's -word.s-'what is, is for a ‘that.’ 

Indeed in all matters opinions differ, none the less so in 
the matt 31' of religion. And such difference of opinion 
about religion, specially in ‘its sectarian aspect, is not coufiiv'd 
to India alone, but characterises the speculative thought of tlie 
whole world. lu Europe, for instance, what do we find in tin 
case of Christianity? A good deal of difference of opinhm about 
the personality of Christ has prevailed there since the b''ginuing 
of the Christian era. The doctrine of Christ as a Co l-in.iu 
was assailed in difl'erent way.s by diff'jrent clabs'‘s of critics 
and thinkers. The Ebionites, the Nazaraiies, the Alogi and 
man}' other sects denied the true divinity of Christ. Tin 
writings of Spinoza and of the English deist.s .such as Il'-rberl, 
Toland, Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke helped largely to wea- 
ken the orthodox faith in Christianity. The languag- of 
Fichte and Hegel practically sublimates to nothing tin doct- 
rine of Christ’s divinity. Strauss insteail of endeavouring to 
eliminate the supernatural or to invest it in some sort with a 
natural appearance treated the Cosjj'd narratives as myths 
from which it was hardly jmsible to und 'vstand the historic 
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personality of Christ, B^naa entirely ahandoned a}l fa^th in 
Christ’s divinity, and while speaking of Him as one whom his 
death made divine, treated him from tli) point of view of an 
amiable rabbi who, beginning as an innocent enthusiast, deve- 
loped into something hardly, if at all, removed from conscious 
imposture. But I ask with all deferenc^-“Has any of these 
severe outbursts of adverse criticism affected in any way the 
true divine personalitj^ of Christ or the intrinsic nature of 
Christianity as one s“ct of tli' d"vot onal worship of the Abso- 
lute Being?”. The answer is an unrjualified ‘no’. Jesus is 
still regarded throughout the world as an incarnation of the 
Absolute, and the principlos of ChriHtianit}^ if well directed 
and properly applied, are still contributing to the prevalence 
of universal brotherhood and world-poac'. To entertain, and 
make a publicity of, wrong and queer conceptions regarding 
a matter purely religious do nothing but a ludicrous display 
of one’s own vitiated mental calibre. To n jaundiced eye all 
colours appea r as j'oUow. A quantity of (julnncha= extract 
tastes sweet to a phlegmatic tongue. Yet it is not tlie fact 
that all colours are of one kind, viz, yello v; ncrisittobo 
doubted about the intrinsic bitterness of Gulahcha. The intri- 
nsic nature of the principle of Gouranga therefore remains 
quite unaffected and unaltered whatever adverse and inele- 
gant criticisms might be showrered upon it. Lord Gouranga is 
ever shining resplendent with the bright'^st halo of his own 
selflnminous glory. His teachings and moral precepts. His 
excellent religious instructions, the theologico-philoaophical- 
didactic purport of His surpassingly graceful beatific sports, 
are spreading far and wide and rejuvinating the world-religion 
with a n“w life and vigour. In short, notwithstanding all th i 
advers i criticisms. He is what He is, viz, that He is" neither a 
human personality, nor even an incarnation, but the absolute 
Being Bbagavan Himself. 
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So at last we arrive at the true theory about Gouranga— 
the theory that is held by Vaisnava philosophers of the B ei. 
gal school and admitted by those who care to know anything 
about Bengal VaiBiiaviani. Qouraiiga here is regarded as the 
Absolute Being Bhagavan Himself; and because the cone 'pt 
of Bhagavan is the same as Advaya Jhana Tattwa, Lord Gou- 
ranga is forsooth the Adva3'a Jhana Tattwa. Our next att-nipt 

therefore is to show how Goarahga Tattwa is the Adva3a 
Tattwa. 

Gourahga as Advaya Jhana Tattwa: — 

On the authority of the Chritannta text “jf 

Chaitanyi or Gouraiiga is 
regarded as the Absolute B'ing Himself. But, as we hav.; 
seen, the Bhag. texts corroborated by various other scriptiiial 
texts direotl3'*and emphatically assert that Krsna is th^ Ailva- 
yn Jhana Tattwa. Here comes an anomaly indeed. The phi- 
losophy of Vaisnava R'^ligion is surely not such a crude thou- 
ght that it would make its own position ridiculous and unten- 
able by admitting two separate entities as the Absolute. Th“ 
apparent anomaly' therefore can bo exi>lained aw^aj' only if 
we can show the identity between the two concepts of K'’Siia 
and Gourauga. Thus we find it clearly stat ‘d in th'' Charita- 
iiiTta text, “Nandamta vali yhre Bhagavato gai { S d Kiuna 
avatirua Chaitanj'a Gosafii || that “the s"lf-saine Advajm 
Jhaua Tattwa which the Bhag. texts describo as Krsna, thu 
nurtured child of Nanda and Ya'oda, manifests Himself in 
the same full aspect as Sriehaitanjm or Gourauga". 3 'his 
theory is involved in the veiy name of Gourahga as Ki^iia 
Chaitanj’a. It appears therefore that so far as the tlvory 
goes there is complete identity between Kisua and Gourahga; 

the onl^^ difterenc“ is in respect of the nature of the b^atiHc 
sports eternally manifested by this Absolute B"ing.* 


1. Strictly sjib.ikiiifif, no line of absolute tlLMiiarcatioii can bo 
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To establish this ideality belv/een the two concepts on a 
sound and sure basis it is indeed necessary to go further into 
details. The conc'^pt of Bhagavft”, as we have explained 
before, implie.s the iidierence of endless auspicious 
attributes in the Highest Substance. Many of 
these attribut ;3 even in the same ^degree of infinity might 
indeed be present in the incarnate iieings, the partial aspect 
of Bhagavan ; but some are present in Bhagavan alone and 
nowhere else. In other words, the * wo attributes, viz, (1) the 
eternally concrete liotency torgranSug b’atific joy not only 
to human and oth'n' higher beings but also to irrational 
creatures — even to plants and ■•.reepers, &, (2) the char- 
ming gracefulness ever manifest in all the acts, — 'these two 
attributes seem to be the dilferentia whereby Bhagavan as 
such is distinguish'-'d from all oth(>r.•^. Since, therefore, the in- 
signia of Advaj'a JaAjia Tattwa consists in the.ss two main 
attributes, a complete identity’ between Krsna and Krsnachai- 
toaya will be firinly (‘stablished if it is shown that these attri- 
butes are alike present in both. Thus from the Laghu 
Bhllgavatamrta text 

I II , we come to 

know that though the re endless are incarnations of Krsiia 

drawn between Tlieory and b.la. For example, the Vaisna- 
va theory o£ the Absolute is that It is Kasa and Bliss embo- 
died, and whatever lila or sport It might manifest oan be 
satisfactorily explained only because It is Kasa. Still the 
Absolute Kasa manifesl.s Ilia dilTerenlly according to the 
difference in the manifestation of the potency or potoncias, 
e g. the Lila of the Absolute in the fullest display of poten- 
cies is not the same a.s that of the Inearnates. lienee it is 
that for the purpose of clear understanding and accurate 
explanation an app.reut distinction has been drawn in the 
Vaisnava System between Theory and Lila. 
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appenri'ng at rlifFoi'ont periods fordoing good to the universe, yet 
/ none else but ICi’sna is capable of g ’anting Premananda even 
to plants. Indeed, as ajipears f 'om the Rauiilyana texts, 
during tlie Rama incarnat on of jvrsna even the trees and 
plants, greatly devoted to llama <:? they were, could not re- 
frain from cr 5 ’ing aloud and shedilii g tears of sorrow at the 
time of his departure for fo.-eat-exilc. and from this it wouU 
appear that the Inearnatc Being Rama also po.ssess''s the 
potency for granting h'^atihe spirits even to imuiovabbH. Hut 
it is to b'^ rem unbered her-' that while Rama can ad'ord this 
divin" joy only througti His .sep'ari tion, Kysna jiohsjsaea the, 
sole power of granting it at. all tim s — even wliile the b'ipgj 
enjoj" His happy assoeiatiou and coi.tiguity. This latter fact 
is clearly stated in th"* Bhag. text-^f ^ 

5!T^«Tnl[-3T^^5mrs ll (X, 29-10; 

The last two lines of the verse moan that tlr) bli'-.sful potency 
of Krsna is so very great that even irrational beings like cows, 
birds etc., not po.ssessing aiij’’ I'easoning powu’, the iinmovabb 
beings like plants and trees, and th? ino.st timid creatures lik'* 
deer cannot but be attracte<l by the sweet notes of Hi-s diviiis 
i'lut’, nay, by the g^ii'^ratioii of lyatific joy in them they iiKo 
biistlo with sui'i’niie d''lighl. This very fact is also i-'I'i-reil 
to in another text of tlv BliAg — 

ggry: fX, 33, 5) which m-ans that tre^s binding 

low witli e.\C3s.sive delight showered str.'arn.s of stvoet cliarni 
unto Him ever bri.stling and thrilling with b'atific joy towards 
His own devotees 

This fact of irratioiml beings and immovables bristling 
with superseiiMions love and emotional joy (oa'arjs the Al>- 
bolute B >ing might appear strange ami rather ludicrous to 
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many here and'abroad. To them our humble assesHiion is-The 
{act is admitted in n way byScientii.ts. A class of Psychologists 
like Pierre, Hubei-, Roinenos, Sir J ihn Lubbock and others, 
by carrying on invt -.tigating researc les, arrived long ago at the 
conclusion that many of the proc eases- of consciousuess developed 
in the human mind are present also in lower animals. It further 
appears that “Animals can express emotion; the more highly 
developed of them can to a limited e.xtent give evidence of the 
connection of idea-s with their emotions. But the expre.s- 
sive movements of animals never show that regular articula- 
tion, that refl-'ctian in organic structiire of the nature of in- 
tellectual ideation, which is charact -istic of language proper” 
(Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology- Wundt, P. 362- 
363). Again the fact that ov(»n immovable beings like plants 
possess consciousness and can feel pleasure and pai u was long 
ago realised by Hin In sages ("cf. ^ra':Hfrr 

Mann Chap. 1 ), and is rec mtly being conclusively 
proved by means of exijeri mentation by the Indian scientist 
Dr. J. C. Bose of world-wide renown. These emotional pro- 
ducts in the minds of animals ami plants are no <ioubt indis- 
tinct in eharact'^r : but such indistinctness is to bj accounted 
for not only by the h's.s developed organi-sm of th’ir body but 
also by the generating cans ‘s th*r'of which all come within 
the sphere of w-orMly things. Tin emotional states of joy 
referred to in the Bhag. P'xts above are similar in nature to 
those in human beings and such that no amount of ideational 
processes caused by stimuli in the shape of worldly things can 
ever produce them either in human beings or in animals and 
plants. If the all surpassing potency of Bhagavan be adinit- 
tsd, there i.s no reason to b'lit*vo tins fact in the case of human 
beings and disbelieve in the csvse of animals ami plants, the 
more in view of the fact that ao far as such mental phenomena 
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caused by worldly stimuli are concerned tliere is some sort of 

similarity between the class of h rman beings and that of 
others. 

It is clearly shown, therefore, how Krsua is regarded as 
Advaya Juana Tattwa by riason of nhe one potency for gi-au- 
ting beatific joy even to animals am plants. If now we look 
to the Lila of Gourahga, wc find thr same attribute, perhaps a 
little more clearly manifest’d. We have already stated, and 
there are lots of texts in the Chari ,amrta to show, how the 
slightest touch of the magnitic indrence of the blissful nature 
of Gourahga equally favoured all vith tho highest treasure- 
trove of beatific joy. Far be it stid of the sensible and educa- 
ted people of all caste, creed or social status, even the most 
barbarous beastlike aboriginal tribes and many a non-Hindu 
e. g. Musalmanas, and those that were ever in the habit of 
caviling at tho Vedas, were magnetised, as it were, by the 
sweet power of the blissful nature of Gourahga, and all on a 
sudden dived deep into tue illimitableoceaiiof supreme joy flow- 
ing in torrents from the very contact and influenci of that un- 
parallelled saviour of woi’ldly beings. Further’ more it appears 
from various texts in the AntyaLila section of th) Charita- 
inita that irrational animals like dogs, deer, tigers, tdephauts 
etc, and peacocks and other birds at tho very s'gbt of 
Gouraaga suddenly changed their respective nature & habits, 
made fast oiubrac.* of one another in great joy, and, like hu- 
man beings, in distinct notes uttered thj sweet names of 
Bliagav&n Kcsiia, and danced in ecstasy. Again we liiul 
elsewhere in the same Charitamrta Text — • 

Prabhu dekhi Vrndavanera Viksalatagana j 
Ahkura pnlaku tnadhu a-ru varisaua 
Phalaplmle bhari dfll pade prabhura paj’a j 
Vandhu dekhi Vaudliii yeua bheta lafia yaya || 
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Prabhu dekhi Vrndavanera Fthavara jangama | 
Snandita Vandhu ya'chhs dc.chi Vatidhugaiia || , 
from which it appears that whan Lord GouraSga arrived at 
Vindavana, even the trees and plan s bristled with ecstatic joy 
and began to shed tears d delig d ; liiden with fruits and 
flowers they stooped low tc touch ’ he feet of Gouranga just 
in the same way as friends n great joy meet and embrace one 
another after a long soparauon. The lead’ng thought under- 
lying all the texts no doub; joints yj the one fact that even in 
the hearts of irrational animals and plants and trees there did 
take place an unfor-s'en ehinge of feeling under the sole in- 
fluence of Lord Goura'iga, and this ehangi was clearly mani- 
fested outwardly. Indeed feelings and emotions do arise 
within the seifs of these worldly brings of the lowe.%t order, 
but they never gat a regular outward manifestation, just in 
the same way as animals possess c'U'tain elements of latjguage 
like certain elemmts of eon8ciousn''ss which miglit serve as 
the basis of intellectual function, but they do not possess lan- 
guage itself i. e. they cannot express outwardly their thoughts. 
Outward manifestation of feelings and emotions no doubt 
depends upon the nature of the stimuli b-'sides the definite 
character of the organic system. Instances are not rare to 
show how even a most criminal and cruel mind gets affected 
with pity if thwe is a grave intensity ol stimuli. The reason 
therefore why irrational creatures and plants and trees were 
able to manifest feelings and eiuotions of ecstatic joy outward- 
ly in the shape of vocal utWanc^s and shedding of tears at 
tended with motor activities, is that there is some astounding 
speciality and allsurpassing di-tinction in the self of Lord 
Gouranga whose contact an 1 S'g’it act’d as a stimulus in the 
production of thes’ m *utal pUeuom’nrt.; and owing to this 
feature, nowhere els? present, Gouranga is r’gard'‘d as the 
Absolute Beiiig, i.e , as id ntical with Kysua. 
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The other attribute oi displayii.g a charming gracefulness 
in all acts, which is dibtinctly statfid in the Charitftmrta Te->:t 

®' differentia of the concept of Bhaga- 
vau, is inseparably connected with vhat is stated above. Acts 
are no doubt done in nuiubcude." wr.ys, but all are not given 
I he same importance. Looking ro she pli'nomenal world we 
find there is a good deal of difference between acts done by 
brute force and those bas'^d upon conciliatory measures. In 
the sphere of Politics it is indeed found somf times highly n"c*- 
ssary and expedient to take to >brce in ]jrc‘' ■•toother 
measures, and this expediency and n'>c?ssity b’coiu.s more and 
more as the nation is le.ss and less spiritualistic,. Hence it i.s 
that the principle of nonviolence characterises India far more 
than other countries. The excellence of conciliation again con- 
sists in the fact that the effect accruing becomes more and 
more jierninnent, nn<l it contributes a gr'^at deal to the esta- 
blishment of peace and harmony amongst all b'inge. On this 
account it is f-aid that therj i.s grace in acts basod upon tin 
pi’inciple of nonviolence and conciliation. The same holds gooil 
also in the case of the acts of the Absolute towards His b'ings. 
In this latter eas^, however, viohnc? is also graceful if the effect 
ther-of is not merely suppression but suppression followed by 
a greater good bestowed upon ths bjing suppressed Thus wo 
have already indlcat?d and th'>r3 arj lots of evidone * in the 
Bhilg. texts to show that Kysna in all His sports diplayed a 
charming grace. For th ! purirose of doing good to tlio uni- 
v’ersG He suppressed many a demon, though of course in Ilis 
partial aspect of Visuu : but the demons th'unselves being thus 
suiipressed w'ere favoured, strange to say, with Releas” or 
Mukti. Even those that always acted hostile to Him were 
reward(‘d with E'^leas *. Kam^a was .such a b’ing. The 
niaxiiii ot 'Tit for tut’ i.-- filwavs a vile thin(» ^fi.schief retiir- 

V O 
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ned by good ia always a godly thing. Tbo doings of Christ 
illustrated this. Perhaps a brighier illustration we find in 
the Lila of Krsna. The Je.ioness I’utana acted hostile towa- 
rds Him all the tiiiie; she was ki’Ied, but the killing was 
followed by a grant of Release. Herein consists the graceful 
charm in acts. When again we Icok to the doings of Lord 
Qouranga we find the same attribuJ ; displayed in a more pro- . 
minent degree. H > never ised vi .hnee in any way towards 
any being; yet H' con (p: -red al! by w.iy of reconciliation. 

sole object w.is (■> grant beatific joy to all beings, and this 
His mission was tuirtlled s.'.ljly by way of conciliatory measu- 
res and never by m^aas of viol nee or foro’. All sorts of 
violence and hostility wer j shown t )ward!j Hun by many e. g. 
Jagai and Madlia,'; but thes) very persons were favoured with 

the reward of Premananda. Th' idea of graceful charm in 
acts cannot be conceived b^j’ond this. 

It thus appears that on account of the two preeminent 
attributes, viz, potency for granting beatific joy even to plants, 
and a display of graceful charm iii all acts. manifost®d in both 
the Lilas of Krsna and Gjuivinga, a complete identity between 
the two cannot but be p.®tabh-h>d; in oth'U’ words, Gouraiiga 

is no other tluu Ki'-aa eo for as the philosophical theory is 
concerned. 

It is in beat ‘d ab )v ■ thvs in th>oiy thwe is complete iden- 
tity between Krsna and (lonivariga, but ther * is soni^ difforeuce 
eo far as the lila is concrirsl. In order to be able to under- 
stand the nature of this difforence in sports we are required in 
the first place to discuss tlie question wh}- the Absolute Being 
incarnates partially or full. Our next topic therefore is — 

The philoeopbic ii'-c'saity, pos.sibility and actuality of 
Krsiia = incarnation 

B“foiv dealing with this topic we have to recapitulate once 
more what we have already discussed in detail, viz, 
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that according to the bhag. view Ki’sna, though 
included in the list of avataras, is yet to be regarded not as a 
mere incarnation but as iJie Absolute Being Himself whose 
endless incarnations are appearing in the world in an 
endless number of ways. Theexpoi'nders of Bengal Vaisna- 
vism, e.g. Rupa GoswamI in his La jhu bhagavatfimrta, have 
brought out an exhaustive classification of such incarnations. 
It is not convenient for our present purpose to give a full 
account of this classification. It wi 1 suffice here to ini’^cat" 
that on c-'rtain occasions Krsna ap y^ars in His partial asj^ct, 
e.g., Matsj'a, Kurina etc., white the i rgency of extreme circuihs- 
tances sometimes necessitates His ippearance in His intrinsic 
selfhood i.e. in the fulh'st .splendour of lordships. In tho latte- 
case, again, which is described as Kr-sna incarnation, a grinla- 
tion is marked on the basis of the principle of charming grace 
being the guiding force in Iwlships. This, as we have said 
before, is the gr.idatioii in be.atific sports manife.sted in th* 
three regions — Vrndftvana, Mathnni and Dwaraka Being tlio 
Absolute Being, Knna is ovidmtly one and the same Idmtity 
a|>pearing difthrenth' in different aspects. There is thus no 
difference in theory between th"* Krsna of Vriidavaiia, th > 
Krsiia of Mathura and the Krsna of D.vav.ika, — tbj dilfjreiice 
being in respjct of lila, only. A miserable misconception 
about this vital point has le<l many to erronecu-sly luld that 
Krsna of Knrnkfjetra fame — -the subj-'-ot matter of the (h(a 
text — is different from Krsna of Vrndavana — th; highest object 

of wmrsbip with the Vaisimvas, some even going so far as to 
assert that the former is true Krsimism while the latter popu- 
lar or vulgar Kisnaism. These so called rationalistic thinkers 
of the east in support of their own jieb ihiory ]ierhap.s cite tin 
following Yilmala text quoted in tlii L. Bhagavatamrta, lti-3, 

All that we can briefly say in reply is that a cautions look to 
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tlia L. Bh^jjavatfimrta contoxt where the verse is cited will at 
once remove the misconception. The quotation oi the verse 
is preceded by several Bhag. texts which relate to Krsna the 
son of Nanda and Yamdsi; and the fact that this very Krsna 
at first manifested Himself in the house of Vasudeva, and after 
being born of and nurtured by YaSoda went again in sports to 
Mathura the place of Vasudeva of t’lo Yftdava dynasty, is con- 
clusively established by the L. BiiAgavatflrnTta texts that 
follow the above ver.se as wdi as by the combined implication 
of various Bhag. and Adipurana texts.^ That Krsna as Vasu- 
deva is the subject matter of the OuS. texts we have already 
shown in detail. The difi'erenc' between this Vasudeva and 
Nandanandana, wliieli is referred to in the verse quoted, is 
therefore in respect of Ilia only and not in theory. The true 
meaning of the second line of the verse is that so far as the 
non-manifest sports are concerned Krsna ever revels in beatific 
sports in the supreme region Vrndavana wliich is then called 
Goloka. But from the point of view of manifest sports the 
same Krsna manifests differently in the heaven-trio. Of these, 
in the Vrndavana sports the lordship of Krsna is completely 
guided by charming grace, i. e. is always sublimat'^d by the 
personal relationships between Him and tli" Gopas and the 
Gopis. In the Matlmrii sports the guiding force of charm 
decreasing, the supreme lordshiiis are posited to a greater ex- 
tent whereby Krsna or, strictly speaking, Vasudeva kills the 
demoniac being Kamsa and si ling with th 3 party of Yudhisthira 
effects the vanquish and ruin of the party of Duryj'odhana. 
The difference, therefore, between Krsna of Kuruksetra fame 
and Krsna the highest object of worship with the Vaisiiavas 
is one of aspect only with regard to the beatific sports display- 

1. For a discussive account of the Jaania lila of Krsna sea 
Q-op.ila ohampu by Jiva Goswami. 
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ed. Without entering into a prolixity on the point let us turn 
to our point at issue. 

The general purpose and definition of incarnation is indi- 
cated in the L. Bhag text f 

^ I ; ii Tiie 

n-'Oaning of the verse is that when the Absolute Being Kisiia 
Himself or His partial manifest (e. g. Nilrayana the Lord of 
Pax’avyoman), wiih the object of doing appears in 

the world either through (e. g. Krsna through VasuJeva, 

I Kilma through Da^aratlia) or without (e. g. Mat^ya) the 
acknowloged m''dium of a phenomenal being, we call it an in- 
carnation. The expression may mean (aj distur- 

bance of the equilibrium of Prakrti, followed by the evolutes- 
mahat etc., (b) causing the delight of the good and the righteous 
by way of suppressing demoniac beings or evil spirits, (c) 
affording Pramauanda to fervent devotees and indicating the 
methods of Suddhabhakti (cf. 

^fi!3:crRT ^fVT^FRf 

Valadeva Vidyabhusana’s gloss on the above text). Of 
these the meaning (c) is echoed in the two Gita te.xts — IV, Tfo 
8. The sense of the texts is that whenever there prevails in 
the world religioxts anarchi.5m and a growth of iri’oligioii 
caused by the tyrannous oppression of a demoniac b'ing anl 
his party, the Absolute Beiitg incarnates w'th the object of 
su 2 Dpressing the evil genius and thereby saving the juvstige 
of earnest followers of piety and religion. Such was the case 
in R'tnia incarnation when the oppression of the demon king 
Ravana rose to such an abnormal height that for its supiussssiou 
it necessitated the incarnation of the Absolute. Such was 
also the case in Nrsiinha and other incarnations. Now the im- 
ulication of such iiin.Trnatimm is tliai nf»f*s of violonc > are 1 otur- 
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nfid by violeuce or resistance. These tit for tat methods of 
remedying evils no doubt display the Karmic function of the 
Absolute Being ; and the Karmic function again is necessarily 
implied in the Sandhini Sakti in as much as the true or con- 
crete existence of a thing lies in action. But a great defect 
of such methods lies in the fact that they do not appeal directly 
to the heart of beings, specially to the heart of the evil doer, and 
consequently have not the prospect of having lasting effects. 
Besides, as admitted by writers on Bengal Vaisiiavism, the act 
of suppressing demoniac biings in order to keep up the normal 
peaceful state of the world does not invariably necessitate the 
incarnation of the Absolute ; it may be done even by a Jiva of 
great godliness. Again, the Jufuiic function which is implied 
in the Sainvit iSakti of Bhagavan is displayed in many ways, 
e. g. through the incarnate beings Nftrada, Sanaka, Vyilsa etc. 
As in the case of the Karmic function, the effects of such 
Jhanic function also are such that th-sy may accidentally be 
caused even by a human b )ing of very great intellectual acu- 
men, e. g, Sankara. But, as we have seen, the differentia of 
the concept of Kisiia as Swayam Bhagavan lies in His Rasa 
or Snanda ^akti. The genial effects of this Anandic function 
are such that they are simply bjyond the capacity of an incar- 
nate being — far be it said of a Jiva. Hence it is that to crown 
all and with the sole object of enjoying supreme bliss Himself 
and making others relish the same, Krsna, the Pnriia Sachchi- 
dftnandavigraha, Himself incarnated during the end of the 
Dwapara yuga. The then state of the country where the 
tyrannous oppression of Kamsa, Sisupala and others brought 
in religious chaos resulting in the complete forgetal of the 
principles of Buddha bhakti made such complete inorrnx- 
tion of the Absolute Being possible, and the possibility was 
actualised in the manifest sports of Krsna in tiio supreme 
heaven-trio. In conclusion we m.ay say that according to V. 
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ed. Without entering into a prolixity on the point let us turn 
to our point at issue. 

The general purpose and definition of incarnation is indi- 
cated in the L. Bhag text f ^ 

^ I ^?n ; ii The 

n'“aning of the verse is that when the Absolute Being Kisna 
Himself or His partial manifest (e. g. Narayatia the Lord of 
Paravj’oman), wiih the object of doing ajopears in 

the world either through (e. g. Krsna through Va3ude\a, 

J Eania through Da-aratha) or without (e. g. Matsya) the 
acknowbged medium of a phenonaenal b3ing, we call it an in- 
carnation. The expression may mean (a ) distur- 

bance of the equilibrium of Prakrti, followed by the evoliit^s- 
mabat etc., (b) causing the delight of the good and the righteous 
by way of suppressing demoniac beings or evil spirits, (c) 
affording PretnanauJa to fervent devotees and indicating the 
methods of Buddhabhakti (of. STf 

5Tfr?cr#fqfr3:^rfi<i;Tf^JT 

Valadeva Vidyabliusana’s gloss on the above text). Of 
these the meaning (c) is echoed in the two Gita texts — IV, 7&: 
8. The sense of the texts is that whjnever there prevails in 
the world religious anarchism and a growtii of irreligioii 
caused by the tyrannous oppression of a demoniac biing an 1 
his party, the Absolute Being incarnates w'th the object of 
suppressing the evil genius and thereby saving the prestigj 
of earnest followers of piety and religion. Such was the c.isj 
in Rama incarnation when the oppression of the demon king 
Ravaua rose to sneh an abnormal height that for itssuppr 'ssiou 
it necessitated the incarnation of the Absolute. Such was 
also the ease in Nrsimha and other incarnations. Now the im- 
plication of such incarnations is that acts of violence are letur- 
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ned b5' violence or resiatanee. These tit for tat methods of 
remedying evils no doubt display the Karmic function of the 
Absolute Being ; and the Karmic function again is necessarily 
implied in the Sindhini Sakti in as much as the true or con- 
crete existence of a thing lies in action. But a great defect 
of such methods lips in the fact that they do not appeal directly 
to the heart of beings, specially to the heart of the evil doer, and 
consequently have not the prospect of having lasting effects. 
Besides, as admitted by writers on Bengal Vaisiiavism, the act 
of suppressing demoniac beings in order to keep up the normal 
peaceful state of the world does not invariably necessitate the 
incarnation of the Absolute : it may be done even by a Jiva of 
great godliness. Again, the Jnanie function which is implied 
in the Satnvit ^akti of Bliagavan is displayed in many wa^^s, 
e. g. through the incarnate beings Nftrada, Sanaka, Vyasa etc. 
As in the case of the Karmic function, the effects of such 
JtlSinic function also are such that they may accidentally be 
caused even by a human being of very great intellectual aou- 
men, e. g, ^aiikara. Bat, as we have seen, the differentia of 
the concept of Krsna as Swayam Bhagavan lies in His Kasa 
or Ananda Sakti. The gonial effects of this Anandic function 
are such that they are simply beyond the capacity of an incar- 
nate being — far be it said of a Jiva. Hence it is tliat to crown 
all and with the sole obj ‘ct of enjoying supreme bliss Himself 
and making others relish the same, KTsna, the Phrna Saehchi- 
danandfivigraha, Himself incarnated during the end of the 
Dwapara yuga. The then state of the country where the 
tyrannous oppression of Kamsa, Sisupala and others brought 
in religious chaos resulting in the complete foi'getal of the 
principles of Suddha bhakti made such co nplete incirnx- 
tion of the Absolute Being possible, and the possibility was 
actualised in the manifest sports of Krsna in the supreme 
heaven-trio. In conclusion we may say that according to V. 
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Theory the philosophic necessity of Krsua incarnation lies in 
the above function of Ananda. Indeed the suppression of 
Kainsa, iSisupala etc did take place during this incarnation ; but 
such acts are regarded as but collateral to the effects of ilnanda. 
Morever, those acts were dona by Krsua not in His highest 

aspect — the Lord of Vri dftvana, but in the aspect of Vasu- 
deva.^ 

If now we want to determine the philosophic necessity of 
of Gourahga incarnation, wo should remember in the first place 
that Krsna is eternally revelling in the midst of ecstatic sports 
in constant association with RaJha, the divinity of His own 
highest essence of potencies. For the purpose of such sporis 
Krsua the Absolute Identity eternally appears amidst diver- 
sity, that is to say, as Himself proper and tlie divinity of 
Radha. The latter therefore may be described as the Viviya 
( ?is ^ ft W. — that which binds is Utorally 

called visaya) or that which contributes to the ecstatic joy of 
Kro’iia, which ( Krsua ) thus is the A^raya or the substratum 
in which inheres the supreme joy. Kadha thus may also b) 
/described as the Ideal of » devotee — the ideal which is aimed 
/ at for being approached nearer and nearer by the devotion of 
beings, but never actually reached. Accordingly, in the eter- 
nal sports both Krsua and Rftdhii enjoy supersensuous pleasure, 
Krsua as the A.sraya and Radha as the Visaya of the sports. 
Yet th“re is some difference between the pleasure of Kiniia and 

1. On this point refer to the following texts — Swayani Bluega- 
vaner Karma iiahe Bharaharana | Rthitikarta Visnu bare 
jagat palana II Visnu dwaro Krsna kare asura sainliar | 
annsanga karma ai asura niarana 1 ye lagi avatara kalii so 
mnla karana II Premarasa niryyasa karito aswadaiia | Ha^a- 
marga bhakti loke karite praehara ll , Charitamrta, Adi hla, 
eh. IV ; also— lETfBRf I 

II, I^^ag. X, 30. 

va 
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that of Radha, and the reason is obvious on the analogy of the 
two hinds of pleasure that we as phenomenal heings often 
®*yoy ill the two=fold function of devoted and devotee. Se- 
parately considered, the pleasure of Kisiia consists in constant 
association with and receiving servitude from Radha, and this 
He enjoys in variou-s ways as we come to know from the 
various sports revealed in the Bhag. texts; while the pleasure 
of Radha consists in being constantly devoted to and rendering 
servitude unto Krsiia in various waj-s. The pleasui-a of Radha, 
in other words, is caused by the ondloss supreme attributes of 
Krsua, and it is Radha alone, the solemanife.steroftheMadana 
Mahabhava emotion, that realises to the fullest extent what 
sort of Being Kvsua is, how in-cxplicable His supreme 
beauty is, how gracefully charming His auspicious qualities are. 
Thus on a careful examination and ana^’sis we nia^’ arrive at 
three things, viz: — (1) that Radha enjoys supremo pleasure 
the highest beatitude of devotion (2) that Radha gets it by 
means of the highest devotion, (3) that Radha gets it by way 
of directing the highest devotional practice towards the inex- 
plicable beauty etc — the charmingly graceiul auspicious quali- 
ties of Krsua. In the manifest sports in the supersensuons 
heaventrio Krsua, playing the part of Ssraya, evidently does 
not realise what an inexplicable charm or grace there is in His 
own self and what the astounding int msity of Radha’s devotion 
is, and consequ »ntly do'^s not enjoy the pleasure which Radha gets 
on account of the graceful clrarm of His own qualities. These 
three desires therefore remain unfulfilled in the Vraja Lila. 
But if Krsua is the Absolute Being, no desires can evidently 
remain unfulfilled in Him, for unfulfilmentof any desir- would 
detract from the Infinity and Perfection of the Absolute. The 
conception of the Absolute necessarily involves that of absolute 
realisation of all desires. Hence it follows that Krsna, if He 
is to manifest at all His Kr.snaism to the ph'‘nomenal world, 
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must also manliest the realisation of these three desires and 
for that purpose must play the role of the Visaya BadhaJSo 
thinking and to satisfy those desires Krsna manifested Hitn- 
self to this phenomenal world in the fifteenth century A. D. as 
Lord Gourafiga. It is here to be noted distinctly that the ful- 
filment of these desires constitutes the Antaranga Karani or 
inner reason for the GourUhga cult : and there is another ma- 
son, already indicated viz, the desire for revealing to the 
miserable beings of the earth the eternal cult of Bhakti which 
had been lying for centuries in a state of dormancy and inac- 
tion. As we come to know from the Gita t?xt- 

JTTo I 

5^5^ si ias T H Tsr?n-ST% w n 

( “Have j’our mind intent niwn m3, O, Kount''ya Arjuna (by 
implication, “beings in gen'‘ral”), be my devotee, perform all 
your sacrificial rites to me, bow down to me; thereby 
you will attain me even, far be it said of my partial asp''Cts 
Paramatma and otlnrs, I promise this to you and you are dear 
to me,), during the manifest Lila towards the end of the 
Dwiipara Yuga Bhagavau Krsna Himself revealed Hi-s own 
mind that the only way of attaining the suimnuin bonum 
Prema consists in nothing but the devotional -worshij) of Him, 
and accordingly for the good of b'ings commandeil tlmin to 
follow this supreme path of religion. But, alas ' very h-w 
cared for this commandment of Krsna ; and as a result thereof 
the beings of the world were put to a grjat troubl*^, and 
plunged themselves into the ocean of endless miseries (the 
three fold miseries of Adhibhowtika, Adhidaivika & Adhyat- 
mika). Supremely b°nevol"nt and merciful as Bliagtuiin is. 
He could not bear with this miserable lot of His own b -ings, 
and following the maxim ‘Example is better than prec-pt’ 
appeared as Gouranga playing the role of the Ideal Devotee, in 
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order fcliat the beings migljfc learn the principle of the Bhakti 
cult direct from His own practices. 

The Gouran ga Lila inaj'' therefore be regarded as a supple- 
ment (perhaps more as will be explained later on) to the Lila of 
Radha-Krsna in the superensuous heaven trio. But it is to be 
remembered in this connection that these two lilas are going 
on eternally ; and tliough their ma.iifest forms take place at 
different periods of time and in different places of the universe 
they are eternaly going on in the nonmanifest (aprakatal form 
with simultaneity. For, lud it not b«en the case, the infinity 
of the beatific sports of llhagavau would not have been esta- 
blished. In other words, we might say that the beatific sports 
of Krsua the Absolute Being aiM eternal and infinite, of which 
the two eternal streams are the Lila of Radha-Krsna and the 
Lila of Gouran ga. The simultaneity of the two Lilas is to be 
acee ted also because of the fact that the Absolute is no Ab- 
soluts if it is not the subject (Kh'Aya,) and object (Visaya) 

simultsnously. On the points thus explained we may refer to 
the Oharitamrta texts ; — ■ 

Sei premnva Sri Rildhika parama a^raya [ 

Sei premiira ami hai kevala visaya li 
Ei premadware nitya RaJhika ekalL | 

Amara miV Ihuryysiinrta aswade sakali |! 


Visaya jatiya sukha aiuar uswada | 
aina haite kotiguna ah-ayera ahlada ll 
Asraya jatiya sukha paite inana dhaya | 

Yatne aswadite nivri ki kari upaya 1 
Kabhu yadi ei premara hai ye ah-aya J 
Tave ei preinauandera anubhava haya 1 
Scriptural texts on the theory of Gouraiiga as Advaya Jiiaua- 
tattwa;— From the above it appea'-s that GouraJiga is nothing 
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but Krsiia incarnating for the purpose of enjoying the beatific 
pleasure of Radha bji" way of playing the role of Radha hrr- 
self. But if that is the case, why is the difference in comple- 
xion ? Being the Absolute Being himself could He not realise 
this end in His own supersensuous complexion ? What hid- 
den significance is there underlying this concealment of His 
own darkblue complexion and accopting the golden yellow 
one of Rftdha ? In answer to this i itricate question Vaisiiava 
philosophers suggest in the first place that, as revealed to the 
spiritual meditation of the sage Vyasa, Bhagavan promises 
to manifest Himself to the world in a concealed form in the 
Kali yaga. By the influence of the gradual involution of 
time, religions anarchism evidenty prevails in the Kali yuga, 
and just as for the successful speedy suppression of any poli- 
tical anarchism the most convenient method of operation lies 
in the system of spy, so also to put an end to the religious 
anarchism Bhagavtln thinks it convenient and prudent to 
appear in this disguised form. 

The concept of Oourilnga, thei-efore, roughly indieateil 
above, may be more explicitly and elaborately stated as show- 
ing that in Him Ki'sna manifests Himself in the complexion 
and devotional spirit of Radhil. In other words, Gouranga 
is Kysna within (i.e. in theory) but of gohlen coin|)lexion 
outside (i.e. from the point of view of Ilia), In order to esta- 
blish this theory of Gourajiga more firmly we might trace it 
to the Bhagvata and other scriptural t“xts. Thus we find the 
Bhag. text-^gfq^ I 

II ( X, 8, 13 ). The verse 

speaks of the incarnations of the Absolute Being in the Satya 
and Treta yugas, as well as of the appearance of the Absolute 
Being Himself in the Dwftpara and Kali yugas. There 
is no difficulty about the meaning of the words 
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’QB j 0“ basis ol the two other texts of the Bha- 

they mean that in 

the Satya and Treta yogas respectively Bhagavan Krsua ap- 
pears not as such but in jjartial manifestation, i. e. as two in- 
carnates, Some difficulty however lies with the remaining 
portion of the verse, viz-^^j 

Apparently the verse means- He ( Krsua ), by way of acknow- 
ledging a form in yuga after yuga, appjared in three comple- 
xions, viz, as Sukla in the Satya yuga, Rakta (red) in the 
Treta, yellow iii D.vlpara, and now (i.e. in Kali) takes to Krsiia- 
t& i. e. appears as dark-blu'' Krsua. But in this interpretation 
appear two points, viz, (1 ) that Krsna appears in golden com- 
plexion in the Hwapara, and (2) darkblue in the Kali ; and 
thereby the sage Yj’asa would be inconsistent with himself. 
In the first place, on the basis of the clear statement g(fT^ *HT- 
(Bhflg) there is no doubt in Yayasas mind about 
the fact that Bhagavan appeal's as darkblue in the Dwapara 
and not as golden yellow. .Secondly', from the Bhag. text — 

f5 II 

(XI, 5. 29) 

as well as from the text: — 

^rwsr^riffr i 
^5 sjRfr ii 

which occurs in different places in th“ Mnliubhilrata, it is quite 
evident that, according to Vyasa, Bhagavan appears in the 
Kali age in the complexion of golden-yellow. To avoid such in- 
consistency the verse has b?en thus explained by the commen- 
tator Viswanatha Chakra vartti: — The word b®® been. 
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used in the verse because of the idea of implied though 
not explicitly stated, and the word is to be undei'stooil 
in the sense of “the transition period between the Dwftpara and 
the Kali age. Accordingly, the verse means-jrati 

?T«Tr f^nfr in otherwoi-ds, 

the true import of the text is that just as Bhagavaii manifests 
Himself to the phenomenal world in th'' Dwapara yuga us 
Bliagavan, i.e, as the Absolute Being Himself and not in His 
incarnation, so also in the Kali age He appears as Bliagavan, 
and not as an incarnate bunif ; and the only diftr^reiice lietwe'ni 
these two manifestations is in respect of the complexion, i.e. 
in the complexion of darkblue or Dwapara, and 

in that of golden yellow in the Kali yuga. The latter point w 
also corroborated by the other texts referred to above. We 
are led to conclude, ther sfove, that the V. theory about Lord 
Goui'iihgaaB the Advaya Juana Tattwa and not as an inoavnate 
Being is clearly stated in the Bh&g. texts. 

B(‘.sidfs the BhiVg. te.xts, two Up. texts are cited by V, 
philosophers in support of their Gouvaiiga theory. The t'‘.xts 

are— (a) tTR-q-j 

ete (Mundaka HI, 1, 13), (b) JTfr*^Srg^ 

( Svet. Ill, '12 ), quoted by Valadeva Yidyabhusaiia in his 
ooramontary on the L, BliagavalamHa, ]>. 7. Of tln'se tlii' 
latter one has perhaps suggested to th» (‘X)' 0 «nd"i's of K ‘tigul 
Vaisnavism the name Hahaprabhu wldch is g(-nerally giviui 
to Gourftiiga. There is no doubt tliat botli tlia t"xt,s n-fer r<i 
the concept of Bliagavan, and as such can not be ignored alto- 
gether. Yet I must not omit to warn against tlio ourioiH 
attempts tliut are made by .'some fanatical Vaisiiavas of JJmgal 
to show on the nutlicrity of th^se t''xt.stliril tlm ab30lut"ii“.ss of 
Gouriiuga i.s irresp 'ctive of Krsnaisin. Of course \v]i''n tli y 
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contend that Qourahj^a ia not a mere incarnation bat the Ab- 
solnte Being Himself, nothing goes wrong ; but to say 
that Gouranga is not Krsua is, from the Vaisuava 
standpoint, tantamount to conscious imposture and almost 
amounting to atheism inasmuch as it goes contradictory to the 
Bhagavatic view about the Absolute. Since the starting point 
of Vaisiiava philosophic thought is the supreme authoritative* 
ness of the Bhagavata, only such arguments are to be regard- 
ed as valid as are in agreement width the Bhi’g. inahavakya 
etc. The only jwint worth noticing lure is tliat the 
two Up. texts quotid above only corroborate the Oharitamrta 
view about the identity of Gouranga with Krsr.a and thereby 
serve the purpose of making the Gouranga cult more accepta- 
ble to inquisitive readers. 

In the concept of Gouranga, again, a dift'^renc’ in com- 
plexion is indeed to be umlerstood, but this difference being 
closely connected with the difference in the nature of b"‘atifio 
sports does not affect the complexion of what Gouranga is in 
His intrin.sie selfhood., viz Kisna. Accurately speaking, in 
Gouranga there is a happy co-inherence of the characterestics 
(complexion included) of Radha proper as well as those of 
Krsua proper. In Him, it is tru‘, Kr.ina combines the two- 
fold entities of Himself and Radha; but this combination is not 
to ba understood in the s >ns3 of a chemical combination in 
which the combining elements undergo such a thorough change 
that the nature of each is lost altogether and there is an abso- 
lute merge of each other. It is a combination, like that of 
sugar and curds, in which th* coinpouml thus formed is some- 
thing veiy peculiar and indescribable, so to say, and behind 
its screen each of the constituent entities retains its own inhe- 
rent nature in a hidden manner. In Gouranga, therefore, thou- 
gh Kysiia ordinarily inanife sts Himself to the phenomenal 
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world iu the complexion and vrtti or mentality of B&dhA, yet 
He sometimes manifests Himself as Radha-Krsua underlying 
this veiy figure ; and such manifestation depends upon the 
quantum of religious realisation, as is proved by the fact that 
Gourauga during the manifest Lila revealed Himself as such 
not to all His associates and adherents, but to Raya Ramanan- 
da alone. Herein lies one of the excellences of the Gourauga 
cult, which we are going to indicate below in detail. 


Excellences of the Gouranga Cult:- 

While stating that the Gourauga Lila is a supplement 
to the Lila of Radha Ki'Mia we already hinted that it is 
something more than a mere supplement. There are some 
suggestive statements in the Charitamrta Text from which 
it might be inferred that iu Gourauga there is the luanifestu- 
tion not only of the beatific sports flowing from the fulfilmeut 
of the desii-es unrealised during the Dwiipnra Yuga Lila, but 
also of those that He displays during the latter. This simulte- 
neity in the manifestation of ec.static sports in the tsvo-fold 
function of Asraya and Visaya constitutes an excellence of 
the Gouratiga Lila. We have shown how in the heirarchy 
of divine feelings as manifested in Kysna’s sports in Goloka 
or Vrndavana there are perceptible all the ilifierent stages 
and shades beginning from the lowest stage of rehitionshii) 
between servant an 1 inu.ster and culminatiug in tlie highest 
stage of eestacy lying in a conjugal tie of relationship be- 
tween Himself and Ra<Uia. These ditierent stages aiv aUo 
displayed bj' Lord Gonrahga, and perhaps with more expli- 
citness and accuracy in some cases. Not only so, even sotue 
of the difFarent grades iu the highe.st stage of ecstaey 
are tli.splayed l)y Him. And it is the concealment of the 
intrinsic selfhood under the garb and mentality of Raliiii- 
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the Ideal devotee, that adds to the greater intensity and 
extensity of these emotional feelintrs realised in both the 
functions of Visaya and Asraya. During the Vraja Lilft, 
although Krsiia’a fueling in general of baatituie in the com- 
pany. of His associates taken as a whole group is an uninter- 
rupted flow, yet it must be admitted that the different kinds 
of feeling on account of the different classes of associates are 
marked with a definite line of lemarcation,-e. g., the feeling 
of affection caused hy the motherly relationship of Yasoda 
is interrupted often and anon by the intervention of other 
kinds of relationship, and conseiiuently Krsiia can not realise 
any particular kind of love at Ilis own sweet .vill. In this 
Gouranga Lila, on the other hand, such wantonness in en- 
joying any kind of love is given a free play and a feeling 
caused by a particular relationship e. g. Radha is not at all 
interrupted even by the appearance of a different relation- 
ship e. g. a motherly one; all this is possible only because of 
the selfadopted screen which conceals Him from the view of 
all interventions. In otherwords, all sorts of convention 
being wiped oft' by the force of the couceahneut, the charac- 
ter of the beatific sports assumes such a high depth of inten- 
sity and exteiisity that it surpasses those of the Vraja Lila. 

There is something more. During the Dwilpara Lila, 
the manifestation of the hlahabhava feeling — of that aspect 
of the Mahabliava in which there is a temporary suspension 
of the difi’erence between subject ami object owing to the too 
exuberant joy and high-flown effusion of love, takes place 
not always but occasionally, and this is owing to the fact 
that Krsii i there acts as the A.^raya in one form (of Himself 
proper) and Visaya in another (i. e of Ka lha). In the 
Gouranga Lilii, on the other hand, such manifestation 
takes place always owing to the combination of the two euti-. 
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ties in one single form,* In otherwords the stage of ecstasy called 
Prema Vilasa Vivarta which appears occasionally in the previous 
lila, attains such an astoundingdevelopmentand reaches such a 
greatly concentrated form that Gonranga is most appropriately 
described as the embodiment of this unspeakable ecstasy. On 
account of this suspension of the difference between the sub- 
ject &object, it might be conceived by many that the end or 
final aim of the Bhakti cult is the union of God with soul — 
the complete merging of soul in Brahman. As a set otl' 
against this misconception Lord Gourahga revealed to Raya 
Kamananda His dearest asioeiate that in Him behind the 
screen of the mentality and complexion of RiVlha there 
are really existing Krsua and Radha side by side in 
close contiguity but not in complete union. One of 
the significances of this revelation is no doubt that the rela- 
tion between Bhagavan and a devotee is always marked with 
difference and never with absolute identity, and that the 
Bummum bonum of mankind is not complete union with or 
absolute merge in the Absolute Being, but the attainment of 
the natural function of devotional worship by way of retain- 
ing the relative reality of the individual soul side by side 
with the Absolute Reality'. 

1. It is hero not to be questioned ‘How can Krisna by playing 
the part of Visaya realise the same astounding bcatilic 
joy as Kadba herself can ?’ For in the first place, Krisim 
being the Absolute Eeing, nothing is irnpractioablo for His 
Supreme lordship and inconceivable potency. Secondly, 
the quality good or bad. aud the quantity great or small 
are confined to the love alone irreepectively of the entity 
or substance which displays the love, 'i his latter fact 
again is countenanced even by worldly plu-hcmena, as the 
poet Bharavi has well H ^1^33 
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The excallenee of the GouraJii^a cult thus far indicated 
18 however to be understood so far as the self == appertaining 
object of Bhagavan is concerned. When again we turn to 
the beings-appert;ii iing object, we find many things that con- 
tribute to the same all.sarpasf.ing excellenca. In the first 
place, in the previous Lil.i it i.s indeed true tliat Bhagavan 
granted the supreme bliss called Prema even to irrational 
beings and plants, but this was restricted only to those that 
were ev’enly disposed towards Him. The beings like Kamsa, 
Sisupala and otliers that acted hostile to Him throughout 
their lives attaineil n boimm no doubt e. g. Re ease, but this 
is a very trifling thing in comparison with tli j suinrnumbo- 
nnm-Prema. In this Lil.a, on the other hand, all were equally 
favoured with the highe.st object of pur.suit-whether they 
were agreeably disposed or not. 

Secondly, a di.splay of charming grace in acts no doubt 
constitutes the highe-st es.sence of the absoluteness of Bhagavan 
Krsua; but He did not refrain at times from manifesting 
lordly potencies by the use of arms for the suppression of 
beings. In this Lilfl, on the other hand, Gouranga never 
used any violence under any circumstances, and yet He subdued 
all by the slightest touch of His influence. The only weapons 
or arms He resorted to consisted in His parapharnelia of 
associates and adherents as we come to know from the Bliag. 
text- 

?nRT%»TSrT%^3ff^ fS" II 

Thirdly, during the previous Lila, Bhagavan did not play the 
part of an ideal devotee, and tlie knowledge of the meaning 
of Dharma as well as of the means for practical realisation 
thereof was acquired by beings in general from the impera- 
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fciv6 coinmandmonts and verbal insbrucbionfl of Bhagavan as 
laid down in the scriptural texts. But in all spheres of 
thought, religion included, a mere theoretical knowledge 
of principles and laws is never a sure guarantee for practical 
success, specially in the Kali yuga when the general mind is 
tainted with considerable averseness and the whole atmos- 
phere is surcharged with forgery and purgery. Hence in 
Gourahga playing the role of a devotee, people obtained an 
easy means for going on in the path of religion. The method 
again was made easier and more appealing to tlie mind by 
the introduction of loud chauntings and citations of the sweet 
names of Bhagavan in quorum attended with sweet music. 
The performance of sacrificial or ceremonial rites, which was 
regarded as an element in Dhanna in the previous ages, was 
replaced by this easier procjss, as we come to know from the 
Bliag. Text cited above. 

Fourthly, an allsided spirit of reconciliation is an impor- 
tant feature in the cult of QourSfiga. Not only did Gouraiiga 
establish an unparallelled graceful brotherhood among all 
beings by means of a nonviolent method of benevolont conci- 
liation, but the expositions of the Hindu Scriptural texts 
which were made by His adherents and followers have esta- 
blished a charming reconciliation amongst the difterent the- 
ories of the different sects of Religion. Previously to this tlie 
great Sahkaracharyya, in establishing his pet theory of Pure 
Monism, left no stones unturned to make a vehement attack 
and hostile criticisms upon all the prevailing sects-the Saivas, 
the Pfi^upatas, the Ganapatyas and otiiers. But, as we have 
already explained, the theory of Vaisnava Religion does not 
hold such a hostile attitude with regarod to the other reli- 
gious theories, and throws no biased strictures upon them. 
Even the concept of Brahman as made out by ^aiikara has 
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been charitably considered, and accorded a conspicuous place 
in the sphere of religion. 

We have so far indicated with sufficient clearness how 
Gourahga is second to none in respect of lordly potencies, of 
the manifestation of the attribnto of bliss, and of the display 
of the two attributes — the ditferentia of the concept of Bha- 
gavan; and thus we can conclr. j that Ha is nc thing but the 
Advaya Jfiana Tattwft. We have ; hown furthei how in Gou- 
T9uga the display of some of the bl.'ssful attribu ,es has attain- 
ed a greater development than in Krsna. The r datlon, there- 
fore, between the Krisna cult and t la Gouraiiga cult may be 
briefly stated in the Vaisnava pliraseology of bhet abheda — non- 
difference or identity so far as the theory is concerned, difference 
80 far as the nature of the beatific sports is concerned. Tlie 
•latter thus contributes to the speciality and excellence of the 
cult of Gouraiiga and plays such an important part in Bengal 
Vaisnavism. 


BOOK IV. 

The Cult of Bhakti and the 
Summumbonum. 

CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL FEATURES OF THE CONCEPT 
OF BHAKTI. 

In the previous pages it was sliown how the thing esta- 
blished by the present treatise is the concept of the Advaya 
Jftana Tattwa Bhagavan, which is identical with the concept 
of Krsna or Gonranga. We further indicated tluit, thouglv. 
the intrinsic nature of a Jiva is bliss and knowledge and its 
natural function therefore is to remain for ever in the conti- 
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guity of and be devoted to Bhagavftn, yet one class of Jivas, 
having from beginniugless time deviated away from their 
natural function, are brought under the influence of the Jlrivu 
fiakti and therebj' plunge themselves into the ocean of untold 
miseries — the miseries that consist in transmigration from one 
body to another ad regresaum till the attainment of perma- 
nent bliss. Now the question is — what is that means w'hereby 
the final end of permanent blias might be attained ? 


That means is not far to seek. It is witl in ihe self of 
the being itself. As we have seen, the Jiva is but a potency 
of Bhagavan; it necessarily' therefore has its own manifestation 
or function. But this function of devotional practice now 
remains in a dormant state. Bhagavan also as ParamatuuT 
Purusa is there within the heart of the being. Bo near to the 
Being to be worshipped, yet so far away ; such a coin[tlet<' for- 
getal there has takon place in the Jiva. The Jiva now is quite 
averse to its own auhstratum. If, then, a means i.s to h^ found 
out for the positmeut of the Jiva’s own function, it might he 
briefly pointed out “Well, poor Jiva, the treasure you aiv seek- 
ing is within your dwelling house, the means to Hnd it out i’< 
also th^re; look bjhind, and you will get it at once. " But, al.is' 
such a valuable instruction is of no avail. It counts for noth- 
ing to the Jiva who is still under f urge tal, who is still nmiiiiid- 
ful and lethargic, so to say. Tin child might remaiTi in-active 
and indifterent, but the dearest .and most loving father Bln- 
gavan cannot l)j .so. The avei-sunss of tin Jiva is a very 
serious malady indeed, and it is the duty of the father any 
how to find out a remedy. Tho best remedy of a disease enii- 
■sists in some act which is contradictory to tin generating 


cau.se tlnr‘of 




as Hiinlii pathology says). And so tin serlptur.al te.vts pi'es- 
crib" a ineans which counteracts tb- av -rs 'iiess of tlr* -IImi 
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and restores the natural function. This means is called Biiakti, 
which again, as the derivative meaning sh ows, 

mea ns the practio gjoLdevotion. Thus it is stated in the Bhag. 
text— 

I 

i«r ?rT«T^ ii 

(XI, 2,37) 

from which it appears that since the Jiva withdraws from the 
Lord, by the influence of the MiVya Sakti it has its own intrin- 
sic self-hood not posited, and identifying itself with objects 
like body, senses etc, it incurs a fear of endless sorrows ; and 
such fear, originated as it is bj' the Sakti of Bhagavan, can be 
counteracted oulj’’ by devotional practices — the practices that 
are to be guided liy ITspiritual preceptor. What the text sig- 
nifies is that the influence of the Slaya Sakti of Bhagavan 
upon the Jiva can be counteracted by nothing else than another 
attribute, i.o., Blibs, of the same Being Bhagavan ; and reali- 
sation of this BliStS is jwssible only by means of the practice 
of devotion. 'I'hi.s very idea is ahso expressed in clear terms 
in the Gita Text— tjrrf 5?prfT JTJT JIFIT I 

^ JTra’Wfrr <t ii 

which means that - this my -AlSya Sakti is difficult of suppres- 
sing; those only can g‘t out of it who are attache-l to me with 
an undivided mind.” 

, Bhakti or Devotion i.s thns descrilied as the ini'aus for 
attainment of the blissful knowledge of Bhagavan Bhaktj 
again, as the derivation sliws, i s a synonym for ITpilsana or 
Dii^na, which agah^means a continuity, pf_ steady rem»mhe- 
rance uninternipted like the flow of oil^_ All the Vedanta texts ^ 
aim at estal^U^ing this as the only means. Thiw in the Sutr'^_ 
IV, 1, 1 “ to 
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Bamo conclusion. With this again agree scriptural texts such 
as “ Having known Him let him practise meditation" (Vrh. 
Up. IV, 4, 21); “Meditate on the Self as Om. (Muiul. 11, 2, G); 
Let a man meditate on the Self only as his world (Vrh., 1, 4, 
15 ) “The Self is to be seen, to be hoard, to be reflect''d on, 
to he maditated on ( Chha VIII, 7, 1 ). (Nor is it to be rf'dar- 
gued that in Bhakti marga ‘knowledge’ has no place ; for tlie 
terms ’knowing’ and ‘meditating’ are seen to b ■ used in tli^ 
place of each other (inter-changeable) in the earlier 
and later parts of Vedict texts^ Compare the 

following passages-’ Let a man meditate on mind as Brahman,” 
and''He who knows this shines and warms through his celebrity, 
lame and glory of countenance” (Chhil. Ill, IS, 1 & U 1. ‘‘He 
tloes not know Him, for he is not complete,’’ & “ Let men ur'ili- 
tate on Him as the .S df, (Vrh. Up. I, 4:7); and, “He wlio 
knows what he know.s Teach me the Deity on which 
you meditate"’ (Chha. IV 1, 6; 2, 2).* 

l^^JThe Oita also teaches the same doctrine ; 'Neither by tlie 
Vedas, nor by aiwterites, nor by gifts, nor by sacrilic ‘ can I b* 
so seen as thou hast seen me, but by devotion exclusive I 
may in this form be known and seen in truth, ( > Arjuna, and 


1 . 


w 




Cl 


It is to he earefully noted here that the very woid Bhahli 
at once suggests the idea of knowledge’; for Hiuikti rneam 
ste.idj’ reii.enihranc«* uninterrupted like the tlow of oil and 
remcinhrance is surely included in knowlcdife. It is fai- 
tlier to he remembered that only such knowledge as relates 
to the identity between Qod and soul has no place in tin- 
Bhakti marga; whereas the ooueept of Bhagavan, the c m- 

^■"ept of, .Hva the concept of the relation between the tw", 

arious other concepts, w'hich nro nothing hut iatimis 
s (>i knowledge, are accorded a most ennspicuous place 
this marga. 
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also b8 entered into", (XI. 53, 54); “That Highest Person,, 
O Fartha, m ay be obtai ned by excl usi ve d evotion (VIII, 22). ^ 

The importance of the concept of Bhakti requires an elabo- 
rate exposition, the mere because there are different statements 
about its signidcance. / To describe Bhakti as one means is 
rather to minimise its import. As indicated above, it is the 
only natural function of a Jiva, and hence it is the highest 
Dharnia.^By Dharma we understand ‘that duty or sacrament 
which Is^praotised by those that are really learned in, or have 
realised, the highest lor> — tli3 scriptural texts, and that are 
devoid of attachment or aversenesp to worldly objects; this duty 
must at the same time be approved of by one’s own conscience 
or Reason.’ Conscience, again, approves of that only which 
contributes to the b''ing’a pleasure ; atid such pleasure, when 
conceived in accordance to the highest import of the Scriptures, 
is nothing but permanent bliss. Hmc,* it is that, though there 
might be many minor duties, the highest duty of a being is 
described in all ^ruti and Smrti texts as Vidyfi or Atmajuana. 
In other words, this highest duty is Devotion as appears from 
the various texts cited above. Tims also we find it stated in 
the BlAg. text- - 

t w I 

fTT vvpm ii ( i. 2, c ) 

The meaning is this- -th’ high-^-s t duty is d n otion to thu Sup- 
reme Being, which ilevoti on consists in 

The consummation of Dharma, again, lies in tlie supreme 
pleasure of Bhagavitn as the text 

( Bhag. I, - 2 , 13 ) clearly indicates. The underlying 
motive of the duty of devotion, therefore, is absolutely disinte- 
rested; if is a duty which flows as a natural function ami with 
the sole object of contributing to the suprem'' pleasure of Bha- 
gavan and without th? 1 'ast reference and concern to the doer 
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hiinsolf in nny respscfc. f In other words, Sh&hti inust be 
that is to say, it sSout d not be impelled by any the 
least desire for any other efteet ( to accrue in any existence 
whatsoever) than the supreme pleasure of Bhagavan ! and be- 
cause this is the~Tii1jr function of a Jiva and the Jiva is finite 
bliss and knowledge, the effect of supreme pleasure or beati- 
tude on the part of Bhagavan must follow xmimpe<le<l. This 
concept of Bhakti as Ahaituki anl Apratihata reminds one of 
the Kantian doctrine of the Categorical Imperative of Duty ; 
and we may venture to add tlmt what the critical philosopher 
describes as ‘Duty for duty’s sake’ applies preeminently only 
to this concept of Bhakt|i^Thi8 differentiating characteristic of 
Bhakti, again, which tbe BHilg. texts so clearlj’ and empliabi- 
cally lay down, is also supported by various Scriptural texts. 

Thus the Gopftla Tapani says cTf^rg^nTri^- 

whore the phraso 
states that the practice of ih'votion 

or the soulVactivity with a vi ew to the .sole pleasure of Kisna 
must not he guided by the moti ve o f any conseipience wliatso- 
ever either in this worhl or in the_next._ The Satapatha Sruti 

also states— f 5*11^ sr?rr 

Srft ‘■Yajuavalkya .said — ‘Therefore (i. e. owing to the 

absence of a better means) an individual bdng should hi - 
devoted to Hari in prem,a for th* .sake of his own good. In- 
deed according to the theory of Vaisnava Philosophy th-' sum- 
mum Ixonum of being.s,, as 'will be elucidated later on, is on ■ 
stage of Bhakti in wliich the attainment of su|)reme b^ntiiie 
joy is a oncomitant eonse(|uence; but to understand tlieconc.-pt 
of Bhakti in this the liiglmst stag; it is to be distinctly rent 'in- 
bered that in the .soul’s activity about its own function of fh*- 
votion Iboro should not bi‘ a previous thought about Ih’ sup- 
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rerae pleasure. The devotion i s servitude to Rrsiia. and servi - 
tude simply for the sake og s ervitude. Indeed in this servi- 
tude supreme pleasure woulil come in as a matter of course in 
the shape of emotional feelings in the various delicacies and 
niceties, and, owing to the very close relation between the 
mind and the body, various physiological changes like crying, 
laughing, benumbing, fainting etc. would take place in conse- 
quence ; but such a great emphasis is laid upon the function 
of servitude that even the .sujjreine pleasuri- along with the 
consequent, physiological changes woukl be i-ega rded as disagree- 
able if at all it is an obstruction to this act of servitude. At this 
stage the AhaitukI or Akinchana Bhakti is st yled Prem a 
Bhakti in whic h nothing remai ns but a n insatiable iiankerin g 
otter rendering se rvitude to Bhagavan. And, as we have al- 
ready said, Bhagavan shakes off His indift'ereiice and impartia- 
lity, if for any reason at all, simply for tin- sake of a devotee 
of this type — nay, He, the vampiisher ot all els", is himself 
conquered by an insatiable hankering alone ( cf. SPI-C 

M, MiUharaj 

^5ruti ; ¥T5FfTT’-TvfRr ?5T flfST I 

II ( Bliilg. IX, 4, 04 Perhaps with an eye 

to this significant feature the commentator Valadeva Vidya- 
bhiisana has given a nic* ex]io.sit.iou ot tlr' concept of Bhakti 
in his ShWhiIntaratna, viz, flrft=rr: 1% 

1 ®Trtr: , »T«Rffr BWR^irrsnRTR; J i 

5T fsCcTR;, i Wrt 

I i 

“If Bhakti is the instrumeiitality for sulijugating Bliagavan, 
what forsooth is its definite character I In reply thereto, four 
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possible alteruatives might be 8Viggr>sted, viz-(lj that it con- 
sists of that knowledge and pleasure which is to be derived 
from development of the Sattva Guiia-a constituent element 
of the primeval matter called Prakiti ; (2) that it consists of 
the h'eling of pleasure and knowledge that exists in Bhagavali 
(3) that it is made up of the knowl idge and pleasure residing 
in an individual soul ; (4) that it ccnsists of the essence of the 
Hladini potency combined with the knowledge — Samvit. The 
first alternative cannot bo accepted, because then it would 
follow that Bhagavan is conquered by the Maya Sakti, con- 
trarj' to the fact that Bhagavan in His intrinsic selfhood is 
(juite unaffected bj'’ Mayfl.. Neither is the second alternative 
tenable, for, in that case, it would follow that the bliss and 
knowledge of Bliagavan, regarded as products, conquers Him, 
and thereby the infinity and perfection of Bhagavftn would 
become question-able. That Bhagavan though of iniinitj 
knowledge and bliss feels greater pleasure on account of Ills 
devotee is due not to himself but to His devotee and thus it is 
not conflicting with Hi.s infinity and perfection. Nor can we 
uphold the third alternative, for the simple rea'ion that tire 
finite pleasure and knowledge of an individual soul is not at 
all capable of conquering BhagavTin of infinite Knowlfdge 
and Bliss. The fourth alternative alone is to be, aco qitod. and 
thereby the concept of Bhakti w'ould imjily that it Is tlie e.ss- 
enco of the Bli.ss potency of Bhagavan combined witli Hi.« 
knowledge pot'^ncy” Thi.® combin 'd essence again i"* some- 
tliing eternal lying witliin the constant a.ssociates of-Bhaga- 
viln-in-Hia beatific-sports and aefing as a d sire for the 
.sole purpose of contributing lo 'be supr. me pleasure. It 
is like an et'^rnal inexhaustible current of bliss ilowhig 
from th'* endless iiiexliau'-tible reservour — the h 'atitic 
a.ssociate.s, and descending through the canal-like eternal ly-re- 
leaseJ '•ouls down into the phenomenal world, thereby soften- 
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ing and molting to ecstatic joy the hearts of beings dried up 
and scorched with the rays of vain delusions and empty 
abstractions of the 80 -call 3 d speculative thought. From this 
exposition of the concept of Bhakti which describes it as the 
bliss potency of Bhagavsn it also appears that between Bhaga- 
van and Bhakti there exi'sts tho same relation of Bhedabheda as 
signalises tho whole theory of VaisiiavaPhilosophy. 

Bhakti, being the highest Dharma, necessarily implies an 
act; besides, its nature is blihs and knowledge. Thus the full 
concept of Bhakti iin plies the harmonious combination of 
the three things, viz. Bliss, KnowLdge and Act. These three 
constituent elements of Bhakti require an elaborate explana- 
tion. These are all potencies no doubt wher'by the supreme 
pleasure of Bhagavan is effected and which also inevitably and 
unconsciously (on the part of the devotee) lead to that sup- 
reme pleasure called Promananda The meaning of bliss and 
knowledge has already b-‘en sufficiently explain id, viz, that the 
happiness or pleasure which is the consequence of Bhakti is not 
the sensuous pleasure or transient happiness which we find in 
the plieiioraeual world, but the permanent pleasure or happine.ss 
which has no parallel in the world; and that knowledge means 
not the knowledge of one non-diffcrenced Substance as esta- 
blished by purely monistic thiiikci's bnt the knowledge of the 
Advaya dfiaua Tattwa Bhagavan. Before we understand the mea- 
ning of ‘act’ here we are to remember the fact that Dharma is 
classified by some into Pravittilak-ana ami Nivittilaksain. The 
sacraments like ceremonial rites which the Srutis enjoin us to 
perforin with a view to attaining higher regions like sensuous 
heaven and the like come under the province of the former 
class. But from the t^ruti text 

it appears that all tho 
regions higher or lower which are acquired in consequence of 
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such acts are merely transieut ones, and hence such Dharma 
or acts leading to transient happiness can not come under the 
category of the highest Dharma leading to permanent bliss 
The practices, again, that are adopted for the sole object of 
attaining release in the way prescribed by the school of Saii- 
kara, come within the scope of the latter cla's-; these might b3 
superior to the Pravrttilaksana Dharma in that there is .lo 
desire for elj'siuin and the like, but th'^y do not load to tho 
effect of soul’s contiguity with BhagavlVn if they are practised 
as such and not with a starting faith in the concept of Bhaga 
van. Bhakti is a Dharma higher than these two classes: it is 
the highest Dharma, and the acts implied in tlip concept of 
Bhakti are other than those acta which are describ ‘d as incuta- 
bent occasional ) and voluntary ( ) 

and mean such acts as hearing of scriptural texts, worshi pp ng 
the h'gliest Deity, and the like. 

I 

Though tho full concept of Bhakti as indicated above im- 
plies the tlu'ee things viz bliss, knowledge and act,, yet it is to 
be distinctly remembjrod that the priniai’y function of Bliak- 
ti consists in the directing of the mind solely towards the 
peleaiure of Bhagavan, and the other two products viz ‘knov- 
ledge of Bbagaviln’ and ‘avers^ness to all sorts of phenomeii.il 
acts’, though not attended to in the biginning, wdl follow as 
a maU'T of course. From what wo have saidaliout tliehiglu.st 
stage of Bhakti it is quite pvidf‘nt that tho ultimat* elfect of 
Bhakti is thi clear perception of Bhagaian — the .sight of Bha- 
gavan in thi same way as we iihenoinenal beings have a dir ot 
perception of phenomenal objects This statement do ‘s not 
conflict with the fact that Bhakti is Upasanfi or nnunint u'lp- 
ted flow of thought; for it is a psychological truth that tliiid^- 
ing carried on to a very high pitch of inten.sity becomes tanta- 
mount te dir '“ct perception. This v^ry id -a is clearly stated 
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in tho .^ruti text jr^s^T! ^cTS^Tt ffPcTS^rt ^- 

^[ (^c T S? ^ (Vrh. II, 4, 5, and also Vrh. IV, 5,6.)- “Stma 
or the Highest Self is to be seen. How ? By the processes 
of (1) hearing of scriptural texts, (2) thinking that these 
scriptural texts aim at Bhakti as the only means, and (3) carry- 
-ing on steady remembrance in an uninterrupted flow. If, there- 
fore, the effect of Bhakti is even a direct preception of Bhaga- 
•van who is far beyond the sphere of Miiya, there is no doubt 
that the conquest of MAjuI would follow necessarily as a con- 
comitant consequenci. Maya b-iing conqueretl, tho soul would 
no longer have to uiie'lrgo the troubles of mundane existenc', 
and evils and miseries would bo completely suppressed. To 
this eftect the Sruti says— I 
^ITfl% II supreme Lord 

being seen, all fetters of the heart are rent as-unJer (i. e., sub- 
jectivation between tho soul living in the heart and the body 
is put an end to), all doubts are removed ( i.e,, non-belief in 
the supreme Lord is removed by means of the hearing of scrip- 
tural texts, belief in a Being other than the supreme Lord 
Hrsiia is gone by means of steady thought based upon thoso 
texts, and when that Supreme Lord is actually seen the seer 
no longer entertains any diffidence about attaining Him, nor 
does he consider himself as incliiud to attain any thing else), 
all acts cease and hence metempsychosis which is the inevita- 
ble result of such acts is completely put an end to. It might 
be pointed out here that the text cited above, irrespectively 
of any commentary, from the very wording, clearly states 
that there is some diff’ronce and not absolute identity between 
God and individual soul. 

The nature of Bhakti in the highest stage called Prema 
Bhakti as indicated above is indeed such a high pitch of inten- 
sity in religious specula'.ion that it can never be easily attai- 
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ned, the more in view of the fact that a distraction acts upon 
the mind in an endless number of ways. Actual sight of the 
Lord is no doubt a boon which can bo acquired only by pas- 
sing through successive stages of meditation and practice 
caiTied on for thousands of years. Vaisnava Philosophy 
classifies these stages into nine, viz, ^radilhfi. Sridliusanga, 
Bhnjanakriya, Anarthanivrtti, Nistha, Euclii, Ssakti, Bhava 
andPrema. By ^radha is ment faith. This faith however is not 
to be confused with that intuitive belief in the" Absolute 
which characterises every individual being; it means faith iu 
the scriptural texts of the Hindus, for it is the scriptural 
texts that give us a knowledge of the definite character of the 
Absolute. Hindu Religion starts with such belief iu the 
scriptures which have already been established ns the best 
authority in matters of religion. But mere faith will count 
for nothing; rather it is very likely to fade away, unless it is 
made to be deep— rooted iu the mental principle ; and thi.s 
can be effected more successfully and positively by association 
with religious souls. Like attracts like, one single example 
is better than hundred precepts — such luaxioms apply in all 
matters, none the less in religion. Thus tlie next step to- 
wards relig ous realisation is an well = chosen association with 
men treading in the .xunie jiath of religion and already 
havint'’ proceeded a little a-head. So the Bhilg. text .^ays 

f%sn; ii (i- 2, ifi). 

From the verse it appears that an association with suitable 
religious souls is achieved jireeminently by living iu holy 
lands like the .super.'-ensuous heaven = trio mentioned belore. 
To this effect, iiiethiiiks, the author of the (Jharitamitii 
includes Mathuravasa (residence in Mathura) amongst the five 
ahgas of SAdhana Bhakti to be disou.'-sed later on. I am 
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afraid tlitra ia some misconception in the minds of many 
about the true significance of this tenet. What the Scrip- 
tural texts on this point really mean to imply is this — saintly 
characters and fervent devotees are necessarily inclined to 
live in S3cluded holy places, remote from the distracting 
crowds of societies; and if one having already acquired a 
faith in the scriptures goes to such places even for secular 
purposes, he might accidentally meet those saints, and, beingiu 
fiuenced by their devotional practices both outward and inward, 
himself might be more and more inclined to adopt such courses 
of conduct, and thereby his faith instead of fading away will 
develop more and more and will lead him a-head in the path 
of religion. It is however never intended by the theory of 
Yaisuava Philosophy that religious realisation in the Bhakti 
cult can never be attained without residing in holy lands. All 
that is meant is that a residence in such places, on the basis 
of congenial association, will afford one more fasilities for re- 
ligious progress than in the midst of bustles of the town and 
the like. Beingafforded such hopeful facilites the devotee will 
thenceforth gladly engage his more time and attention in 
reading and hearing scriptural texts and meditating and con- 
templating over the beatific .sports of Bhagavan Krstia. Iii 
consequence thereof the concept Bhagavan will constantly 
occupy his tliought and ettiice all the impressions upon his 
mental principle of previous exiMtenc*‘s-tIie impressions which, 
if not thus restrained, would have led to more and more 
mundane existences. With the effaesm mt of the impraisLona 
there will arise within the mind an uninterrupted How of 
steady thought about Kysiia, and such steadj^ thought going 
on for years together will ultimately lead to that stage of 
Bhakti in which there is a clear direct perception of Bhaga- 
vAn in His fullest .splendour and bliss, and an uninterrupted 
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enjoyment of supreme pleasure called Fremananda ; and there 
by the summumbonum will be attained.^ 

The general features of Bhakti are thus described ; and 
because the Absolute is no other that Krsua, devotion un- 
doubtedly means devotion to Krsua. Hence Bhakti — strictly 
speaking AhaitukI or Uttama (Excellent) Bhakti — is defined 

doing whatever 

is pleasing to Krsua. Broadly speaking, the cone >pt of Bhak- 
ti implies that whatever acts there might be conceived, what- 
ever other means for religious realisntiou there might be uii- 
held, whatever varieties of knowledge or 2>enance or cerumu- 
nial rites or phenomenal activities there might bo enjoined 
in the teneis of various scriptural texts, must bo all based 
upon an implicit faith in the Absolute Krsua. Tliis very idea 

is clearly stated in the Bhag. text 

I ssTHfr t^t: II itr 

rTTi I in%! II ( I- 2, '-‘i- 

29). “The Vedas are the direct revelation of Krsua, and 
hence whatever is laid down therein ultimately refers to Him 
alone. The sacrificial rites enjoined in th^ Vedas must he per- 
formed with a strict faith in Him. The bodily Y>ract ices- en- 
joined in the Yoga system must be .accomtilislied only with 
the object of prejiariiig the mind for an a])proach towards 
Krsua ; the realisation of non-dift’eren cod Substance or brah- 
man cannot be really attained at any rate, cannot be lasting, 
if it is not based upon a faith in Krsua. TJie acts, again, 
which ai’e prescribed for ditl’erent sects or societie.s or comuiu- 
nities under difierent htiiges of life must be done with a faith 
in Kysiia alone.” The concept of Bhakti thus does not imply 

1. See Aiipondix. 
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that plienoaienal beings are never to do any acts according to 
their respective age, sex, caste, creed or social status or eur- 
rouuding environments ; all that is really meant is that such 
acts are allowable but must bo done with a faith in Kisua. 
Nor does it indicate that the other means for realisation are 
to be ignored altogether or that the different manifestations 
or incarnations of Krsna are to be disbelieved. On the other 
hand, with the evershining spirit of reconciliation it admits 
all these things, and yet, by way of showing their nature as 
ultimately based upon a belief in Krsna the Absolute Being, 
it posits its own trenscending nature and excellence over 
everj'thing else. Comp'ete resignation, steadfast adherence, 
and insatiable hankering — these alone can make one attain a 
full realisation of Bhagavan as snch ; and phenomenal activi- 
ties, or acts with a view to realisations of the different mani- 
fastations of the Highest Self, which from their very nature 
cannot be fcrsaken abruptly, are to be done unless and until 
such a state of the mind is attained, and an attempt must be 
made for such a prepar ition from the very dawning of intel- 
lect and reasoning. 

CHAPTER II. 

RELATION BETWEEN THE CULT OF BHAKTI 
AND OTHER CULTS. 

In the preceding pages which give a brief account of the 
general features of Bhakti the concept of Bhakti has been 
described as the highest Dharma or the best means for reali- 
sation. But the Hindu scriptural texts, we are aware, refer 
to many other modes of realisatiou which are broadly cla.ssi- 
fied into Karma marga, Jn.'lna niarga, and Yoga inarga ; and 
to establish the Bhakti cult on a sound basis we are required 
to show its superiority over the other eults-a superiority which 
has already been partially indicated in a previous chapter. 
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Karma marga: This is based upon the Karma Kaiida or 
the beginning portion of the Yedaa, th.' latter being the Jfia- 
na Kanda. The Karina Kanda lays down injunctions for the 
performance of ceremonial rites, while the Jhilna Kflnda deals 
with the Unseen Object — the Absolute Being ( this is other- 
wise called the Adrstsirtha — pratipadaka Sastra ). The impli- 
cation of the two canons underlying this classification is that 
experience falls into two classes, viz, (1) that which refers to 
the sensuous, (2) that which refers to the Snpersciisuous. 
Although the ancient propounders of Hinduism confined their 
greater attention to the portion which treats of Brahman the 
Supersensuons Object, yet it is not to be nnder‘<tood that the 
Karma Kanda has no value at all. On theotherhand, sincithe 
Karma Kflnda is a piart of the scriptures, it is evidently the 
intention of BhagavSn that this has its own value and efficacy 
even so far as the question of self-realisation i.o. rc-alUation of 
the Supersensuons is concerned. What thm is the significance 
of the Karma Kiinda ? 

Now the injunctions for the performance of ceremonial 
rites have the apparent object of affording individual heiiiga 
all sorts of facilities for worldly enjoyinents. This w* may 
regard as a makeshift, as it were, on tlie j art of Bhagavan. 
In otliT words, the acts enjoined in tlu vedas are styled 
(cf- &i'Hti quoted in Bhakti =sundarblia p. 

5rr QiiT if 

and the Vedas in this respect are n^C'^ssarily .i 
Now what is *>■ ? It is iluvt in which tha 

real meaning lies hld<len under the garb of C'-rtain .-.tat'-uiciits 
wh cli apparently mean otherwise. Consider tin following 
example — A child atlaoked with malarial fever i.s very inn ch 
disinclined to take quinine becaus’ of the bitter taste; but the 


1. See Appendix. 
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fetlier, very much inolinei to get the child cured, tem'pls 
him with sweetmeats and then the chill takes the quinine. 
The real motive of the father here is not to give the child 
sweetmeats but to g^t him cured of tlie disease, and this mo* 
tive lies concealed under the garb of a temptation. Siinilarl3’, 
the real motive underl^diig the vedic injunctions for cjrenio- 
nial rites is to make the doers ultimately forsake them. If 
then this is the real motive, wli^' ilu not brings avoid these 
at the veiy outset? They cannot. Beings as they are, they 
must necessarily do f-ome acts — can never remain in-aetive. 
In the absence of perforiii.anc ' of such vedic acts which are 
all morally ritrht, thej' are sure to do forbidden acts such as 
drinking, debaucherj^, theft and others; they must, in other 
words, addict themeselvea to all >.orts of immoralities and vices, 
and thereby (irepare their own waj* for eternal damnation. 
Besides, the performance of such acts is according to our 
theory commanded by Bhagav)i,n Himself and hence can nut 
be avoiiled for fear of transgression. 

It appears, therefore, that vodio rites, though not to be 
ignored, have got only a secondary importance attached to 
them. To this effect the scriptures state — eff 


? ?fr^r «j:cTT^5:nriif 

^ irr^ ?rem- 

mean ie that only a secondarj' importance is attached to the 
ceremonial rites enjoined in the Vedas while the knowledge 
of Brahman is of priinarj’- importance, and that one possessed 
of this knowledge is reallj' rich irrespectively' of caste, sex 
etc. From these texts as well as from the text 


sr§r^r^<!I ( Vih. IV, 4, 22 ) it ap- 
pears that the ultimate real motive of tire performance of 
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cerpinonial rites is to acquire knowledge of Brahman. To 
sivtisfy this object the veJic acts must be performed without 
the least de.'iire for the etlects thereof. In other words, per- 
formance of acts without any attachment thereto is wliat 
jirep.-ire.** tlie waj’ for final I'eh ase. It is by such performance of 
acts that the mind is reduced to that state of tranqudity and 
com]iOhur2 in which a desire for Atmajhilna might arise. 

Thus at la.st we arrive at the true meaning of the Karma 
milrga which is described elaborately ami in clear 
terms in the ir'ginning of the Oitil. The Karinaiiifirgrt 
doe.s not itiqily ahsolute iionperformace of acts, but means 
that aets are to be. done without any the least de.'-irc tor 
attainment of ettects: and if in this method actual realisation 
i.s to he attaineil at all, tiu* performance of such acts must ))■ 
completely resigned to Bhagavftn. Resignation of vedic 
Ceremonial rites to Bhngavan, therefore, is describeil as one 
means for the attaimneut of Release; but tliis means being 
only a preparatory one, the effect in the shajie of release 
takes place after a good deal of time, and wlien at length 
release is attained tlie state is one collateral with a complete 
ce.ssation of all such acts — with all fetters of the heart being 
rent asunder. If, again, the cult of Bhakti is retorted to, the 
same rtdea.se accrues as a concomitant cons(‘queiice an^l that 
in no time, owing to the supremely magnetic influence of the 
graceful attributes of Bliagavaii. Thus it appears that a 
more etTicacioiis and speedy method lies in the cult of Hhakti 
whereby the higliest bonuin is attained. In other word--', 
the Bhakti Marga is to be regarded not only as superior to 
tlie Karina Marga, but that which, if resorted to, does away 
with the necessity of the latter being adopted as an indepen- 
dent method. This tlieory, therefore, leads us to the .stal.e- 
inent that the Karina Marga (and not the Bhakti ^largii, as 
some modern interpretors of Indian Philo.sophy erroneously 
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put it) is iiLtended oaly for the weak and the lowly. This supe- 
riority of the Bhakti cult and inferiority of the Karina Mar- 
ga in the hierachy of uiethod.s is clearly stated in tlie Gita, 
texts— JTSr I 

^rT 3;^ SI ^!n^: II ^JTTSirg sf 

I ?rs:*rr«?Trii5T ctm wiw’s^f'g ii ^rv^im-scq-- 

?rjmr5r% sfr^ jT^irerr^fi: i ^^^f:nwf=?rrsT rr^i; fr^ 
STcTIrirsrrs^ 11 (XII, sill winch, if properh' understood, 
mean nothing but that of the sever.il alternative methods 
held up by Bhagavan, the highe.st one is ‘■tated first and the 
lowest one i c- resigiiaiion of ceremonial rites stated last. 

Jilana iiiArga : — Wlule the Karma inai'ga indicated above 
is ileelared a iueau.s for reali.sation only in an inJiriiCt ami 
remote way, the direct and positive methods for this purpose 
are two in number — Juana and BliaUti. So the bhag. te-xt 
says— ?njTr^?ff q-jjf xifiRj f^f^rjj5T?rr I 

^ ?Tl^«r 5Tftrr!Tf-s?^r3i^iT ii ( 20 . ^ )• 

kti marga, again, includes as one variety the Yogamurga; 
hence we have referred to four metliods in all, vin, Karma, 
Jfiana, Yoga ( bhakti ) and Bhakti. 

The Juana marg.s is g--iH*r:<lly understood by people in 
these days as based upon and originated in .Saiikara's tliaory 
of Absolute monism; but from the detailed reference to it in 
the Bhagavata and Gila texts it is quite evident that the 
cult of Juilna lia<l long been in vogue bjfore the time of 
Bahkara. 

This inarga consists in the realisiitUm of Bhagaviln in 
His Nirvisesa state. It is the realisation in which there 
takes place a merge or nhsorptiou of an individual sonl in 
Brahman wliich Brahman is i-egarJed as the halo of the sup- 
reme lustre of the supersonsnous limbi of Bhagavan, and there- 
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bj’ the realise!* does nothing, says nothing, tliinks of nothing 
good or bad, and behaves like an inert mass, as it were, — ■ 
in fact it is an indescribable state. 

From the bhag. texts it appears that followersof the Juana 
mrirg.a are primarily clas.sified into two, viz — (1) those that 
take to inaditation upon Nirvisesa Braluniin in an indepen- 
dent way, i. e., irrespectively of nii implicit faith in Bliaga- 
vfin, (21 those that take recourse to a sincere faith in and de- 
votion to Bhngavfiii from the very outset, but desire to attain 
the end of Release and not the summuin bonnin Preina.’ (cf. 
Ji'nina marge Uiia-^aka dui ta prakiirri | Kevaln brahnian-iii A- 
saka moknAkriiikfi ara !' , Oharitamitii, Mailhya lihi, ch 24). 
The first class admits of three .sub-classes, viz, Sadhaka, 
Brahma-mil}',! and Prapta-brahma-liya. Under ihi sec.ni 1 
class also there are three sub-classes, vi'/,, (1) Mmnuk.'su or 
those desirous of ( but not yet having attained ) Release, (2J 
•livanniukta, (?5 PrApta-swarupa ( cf. iloksakahkei ji'nini haya 
tina prakara | ilumuksu Jivanmukta Praiita-swarupa ara , 
OharitAmrta, Madhya, ch. 24). Of these latter sub-oltt.sses, the 
first type is referred to in the bhAg. text-gg^ 5 f( 

I SCTTfrTr >T3TF?r II, 

I, 2, 26. In other word.s, those worldly being.s that calmly 
perform ilevotion to Ki'sna with the ilesire for attaining Release 
Come under tliis sub-cla.s.s. Such desire, however, is removed 
from their mind if fortunately they are favoured with the 
comfiariy and association of saintly devotees or with the 
grace of BliagavAu Himself in the sliape of a llasli of vision ; 
iiiul thenceforth they continne their devotional process for 
the sake of Bhakti projier. The second sub-chiss consists of 
those that, even after having attained Release, are fonml to 
act and conduct for some time like phenomenal beings, hearing 


1. See AlJlifiidix. 
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tlie Keiiibliiiic6 of urirtilensed f<oii]s encased in gross bodies, 
jnst in the same way as an oil machine or a potter’s wheel 
continnee its turn for some time even after the application of 
the moving force has stopped. The third typo consists of 
those that by means of tiie devotional cult have attained the 
intrinsic natural stale of Jivas absolutely bereft of any con- 
nection with gross bodies ( ef. 

Bblt!?- If* 1^) b ). Notwith.standing the ditferenoe in 

nninute delads, all these three sub-classes agree in one point, 
viz, that the end to be attained is one and the same i.e., Self- 
realisation or merge of tlie soul in Brahman 

Between the two varieties of Juana marg.i indicated above, 
which agree in so far as the end attained is Relea.se, there is 
a good deal of diUereiice. In the l.itter cise, sinci Bhakti 
is primarily resorted to, the state of merge will not la.st long, 
but Bhagavan Himself by reason of that Bhakti wliich is but 
His own potency will rpliffc the being from tliat state after 
allowing him to enjoy it for some time as a fulfilment of his 
own desire; and the being thns raised from the state of im- 
mersion in th*^ illimitable ocean of Bhagavau’s bodily lustre 
will be placed in the .state of contiguity with BhagavAn to 
enable him to enjoy supreme pleasure. In the former case, 
since the practice of meditation upon Braliman i.s conducted 
independently of Bhakti and based entirely upon the beings 
own power of understanding, the slat* of meigo might be 
, attained after a good deal of etlbrt, hut will not have a last- 
ing effect. Lots of instance there are to show how an ascetic 
of this kind is drowned again into the ocean of troubles iii 
mundane existence. Conaeijnently all the efl'oits foi leali 
ration independently of Bhakti are entirely fiuitlessju.st in 
the same wa}' as the pounding of husks is an absolutely fiuit 
less attempt. It thus appears that even realisation of Brah- 
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man, if it. is to be attained as a permanent blessing, must be 
based upon and always appended to the cult of Bhakti. And 
so It IS .said in the GUa text— gqf g-pffx 

I flJ^T =5r WIT RW: II ( VIT, V ), 

that a follower of the .Tilana cult is loved by Rhagavan only 
wlicii he is canstaiitlj' attaelieil and devoted to Him and pro- 
]iitiates Him by con.stant .servitnde. 

The cult of Rhakti is thus declared not only as superior to 
the Juana marga iiut that it frustrates the necessity of tak- 
ing to the latter as an iiulependent method. It is for this 
superiority tliat a-cetics who have attained Release, notiieiiig 
satisdi'd With that slate of realisation, hanker after ii still 
higher pKasiu'e, and to that end begin the process ol de\o- 
tioiial servitude hy way of worshipping the Image of IShaga- 
van Kisna (of WPT l%Tt flRT WjFW— 

Sandarbha ). Tlie same idea is also clearly stated in the Gita 
texts VII, 1-5 W WjRRRI I W “Wr-T- 

Wli ^ Wfinw^JTT: II WWf W WI 

I w gffiiTJTT wwt: ii w 

^qrfTStr^ ’T^S'TTWW I i7irw*i>Tr^frw^ 

1 ^ WTRW 

II ^in-S?W5fT^T:?>fri(IT3W|PT^?f>^?TI7riT 1 

II Irrespectively of any seetariiin 
coinnieiitary, the use of the wonl ^p^rTUX! in the abin. 
le.xts clearly shows the excellence of the Bhakti cull 
and the last verse indicates that the indescribable stati 

of Brabman Ji'iitna which is almost tantamount to a state ii 

cy[)her, instead of being a blessing, is railier a source, of trim 
ble jf it is attained in an independent .Juana Marga— troubl 
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because it is sure to be followed by a downright heavy fall. 
On this latter point the texts riin-gff 5 fq^^;f 
irrf^cr : i ?r9i?g'ffqTT?T![r^f ^JT7f?ri7:ir^sT : ii vasana 
bhasys, cited in Bhakti Sandarbha, p 505), and; 

srqtrs^ I ?Tffrriff I sr ^jTr»r- 

II (Biia;,' .) 

It is to be distinctly noted here that though tlie cult of Jnana 
independent of Bli.-ikti is to be rejected altogether as a fruit- 
less attempt, yet Vaisuava Philosophy «loea not igtioro the end 
itself called Itelease, hut says only that it cannot be attained 
except by means of Blialcui. Thus in the (litit texts fXIII, 
7-11) the state of Release is referred to in the verses 

in tl>e introductory^ portion ; in the middle 
the Bliakti cult is ref'-rred to in the verses ^Rp^T'Tlirsr 
etc; towards the close, again, in the vei ses 

etc is tliH distinct statement that true Release can be 
attained only by one following the Hliakti cult. 

Yoga uiarga : Prom a careful e.xaininatiun and reconci- 
liation of the variou.s texts of the (lita, the Bhftgavati, the 
Visuu Puraiia, and Pataiijali’s Yoga Sutras, we come to know 
that according to the Swarupa Laksaua the word 
Yoga means supp’essioii of the inodi- 

ficiition of tlie thinking principle. In otherwords, the 
mind, as .appears from the Gita texts, is restless, turbulent, 
violent, and obstinate ; and, on aceonnt of co-habitation, the 
soul, though intrinsically pure and trainiuil, has to undergo 
this state of restlessness ; moreover, this is unavoidable be- 
cause it is all due to tlie influence of the Milya Sakti of Bhag- 
vJln Himself, which influence the soul is bound to come 
under owing to its past transgression of forg. tfulness 
of Blmgavan. Thus the mind becomes distr.acted in 
various ways, thereby losing its original tranquil state. 
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To regain the tranq^uil state, the vaious modifications of 
tlie thinking principle due to the distractions must 
ba suppressed first. This suppression consists of certain 
practices, v'ik, the eight ancillaries of Yoga forbearance, ob- 
servance, peculiar posture of the body, suppre.ssion of the 
breath, restraint, attention, contemplation and meditation. 

In consequence of this suppression of the modifioation*), 
there arises a state of the thinking principle, and to de.'cribe 
this state as the effect of the distinctive practices constitutes 
the tatastha laksaiia of the word Yoga. Thus by talastha- 
laksana Yoga means that tranquil state of the thinking prin- 
ciple in which, owing to the cessation of all the modification'!, 
it posits its own intrinsic nature as the chitkana or a pure 
bit of the Infinite Bliss of Bhagavan, and thus sees nothing 
but the One in all and all in One. In this state, all know- 
ledge of difference pertaining to the different objects of tlie 
universe being vanquished, there arises a sense of equality in 
all the different seifs, and the self sees tho one pervading 
Spirit Narijyaiia or iSawaraor Paramatma (as differently styled 
in the system of Vaisuava Philosophy) every where-in his own 
heart, aswell as intheheartsofall beings of the universe. lhi» 
stat® is calld the Asampriijuata Samadhi-the liighest state in 
Yoga. And because the self in its intrinsic nature is but a 
bit of Bhagavan Who is Rasa, it now enjoys eternal h ijs ot 
beatitude, in otherwonl'^, the end or suuimuinb mum called 
Kaivalya is attained thereby. The word Kaivalya does not 
signify ‘mere liberation’ as wrongly interpreted by many, 
but a state of ecstatic joy consequent upon the liberation of 
the soul from the fetters of mundane existence. The word is 
derived from witli a suffix in the sense of ‘*"'1 

derived from ‘^'meaning ‘bliss’ an.l tlie root Sjtq^aman- 
ing ‘revelling’, means ‘one that revels in bli-'-b.’ 
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In the above are involved, like the eight ahgas or moin- 
bera, the three main stages of Yoga as referred to in the Gita 
I texts. These stages are Yogaruruksii Yogaru 

dha (qi*TT^S), Praptasiddhi (siRr?^{^) • The first stage 
is that in which a being, whose mind has been purified by the 
performance of vedic rit.'s, is just initiated into the Yoga 
marga. The second is that in which the modification of the 
thinking principle having been suppro'ssed, the mind is diver- 
ted away from al! objjcts of sense ami nil acts, and entertains 
no desire of any kind. Tlie last is the stage in which Kaivalya 
is attained. 

It further appears from wlint is stated above that in 
realisation according to this cult of Yoga the Ultimate Ileality 
Biiagavan manife.sts Himself in Ilia partial a.spect Paramiitma 
and because Paramabma like Bhagvftn Kisna isSaviseea Brah- 
mau, the Yoga mhrga is fittingh* .styled in Vaisnava Religion as 
one variety of the Bhakti cult. It is more specifically designa- 
ted as Yoga Mi.sra or 8anta Bhakti. Evidently a yogi cannot 
aspire even after the realisation of Paramatma unless he starts his 
career with an implicit faith in Blmgavan. This fact isclearly 
stated in the Git!l text VI, 31 which means that “that Yogi 
who by way of resorting to a sense ol equality in the whole 
universe, is devoted to Me — the all -pervading One, finds his 
realisation a lasting one and never strays away fiom his own 
intrinsic self— hood and funccion. We further know from the 
Bhag text X, 10-5 that a good number of yogis in the days 
of yore found their severe austerities all ending in a fuss 
simply because they lacked in Bhakti. 

Relation between the three cults of Jfiana, Yog-i ami 
Bhakti. : — 

In the first place, between the two cviUs of Juana and 
Yoga there is similarity iuasmucli as both must be appended 
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to the cult of Bhakti if at all they are to grant their respec- 
tive summum bonums. Yet there is a good deal of differeiioe ; 
for, while in the realisation according to the Jhana mfirga 
there arises a merge of the individual soul in the Absolute 
in the other case there is no such merging and the in- 
dividual self retains the natural real relation of bhedabheila 
between itself and Paraniatnia. And for this very reason 
the cult of Yoga leads to a higher stage of realisation than 
the Jnflna cult, as is quite evident from the (Jlta texts in 
which towards the close Bhagavftn Himself while speaking of 
the highest esoteric teaching of the Bhakti cult, by way of 
introduction, says—^ ^ TPn I 

ll (xviil, 63 v 

Secondly, from what is stated above we cannot but con- 
clude about the all-surpassing supremacy of the Bhakti cult 
in the heivarchy of methods of realisation. This excellenc* 
of Bhakti we find clearly indicated in the Bhag. texts 

?ri ^nni 5T I !T 

«T(^JrJnf^?rT lUXI, 14,19 ), and 
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Nor sliould it be argued on the basis of the Sruti text — 

(Svet. Ill, 8) that Bhakti, ihongh 
it might be the means for the attainment ofsupreineiileasuio, 
has not the power of effecting selfrealisation i.e. true know- 
ledge of Brahman ; for by constant hearing and citation of 
the sweetnames and graceful acts of BhagavJln, the irtiiid un- 
doubtedly attains to a state of eoinposure though the cTetno- 
nial rites might be shunned coinplet'dy, and in this pure 
state of the mind True Knowledge is ch-arly revealed. 
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Tlie gra.l-ition thus indicated in the stage of realisation 
between the three cults can be best explained by way ot 
j analogy to the descent of the sage Narada from heaven 
as described by the poet Magha in his i^isupa'avadha. At 
first Narada appeared to observers below as if he were a 
mere halo ot lustre in which were visible no distinctive fea- 
tures of a being ; gradually, as he descended more and more, 
it was perceived ns an embodied thing; with more descent 
and consequent nearness to the observer the ditter.'iit parts of 
the body were distinctly perceived and then recognised as a 
human being; and when the object came veiy near, it was 
fiillj'^ recognised as Narada. Just in the .^ame way, hy the 
practice of the Juana cult, owing to th^ merge of the finite 
self in the Absolute One, the self gets immerseil, so to say, in 
the illimitable infinite ocean of light— the infinite lustre of 
Bhagavan, and because the dualism wliicli is (he real relation 
between the finite self and the Absolute is temporarily sii.s- 
' pended and also because there is no manifestation of the 
attributes and powers, it must be regarded iis a very low 
•stage, very far away from the smniauin boniim Prema. Then by 
Yoga practice the self comes nearer to the highest and in-as-mucli 
as at this stage though Bhagavan dres not manifest Himself in 
His fullest dispjaj', yet He appears in His aspect of Paramata- 
ma in which there is a partial manifestation of the attributes. 
The culminating point is reached by the cult of Bhakti. 

The eonifiarative e'ccellence, thus ‘■tated, of the three cults 
is clearly expressed in the (Jitii te.xts. Tims from the 
text VI, 46 

irro.specti vely of any sect.srian commentary, it is apparent 
on th ‘ face of it that a yogi is dearer to Bhagavan than a 
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fotlower ol the JMim cult. Again, from the last sloka of the 
same chapter 

qrfTtSTfJTFI JT^T^TSfFeTOcITSfT I 

^rir w ^ n 3fBcrm jth: ii, 

it is evident that of all yogis one who is devoted to Bliaga- 
van with a very ex]ilicit faith and stead fast adhcrencB is the 
dearest to Him and is fit for the state of highest bliss. 

Relation between the four marges; — 

This would be briefly indicated if to the above relation 
we add that the Karina inarga does nothing but prepare a 
dosir way for realisation in the cults of Jnanaanil Bhakti (in- 
cluding Yog I ). 

CHAPTER III. 

EXCELLEN'GK OF THE BHAKTI CULT AXH 

jTva's pkoneness thereto. 

From the relation between Bhakti and the other cults it 
appears that the former is the best means for religious reali- 
sation, This excellent character of Bhakti will be made 
more conspicuous if we turn our attention to the following im- 
portant traits: — 

], Sincere faith and devotion alone, irrespective of any 
earthly qualities, is capable of uplifting one to the highest 
heaven and contributing to the beatific sports of Bhagavan. 
The blind orthodoxy and rigour of Hindu Siinti texts plac-s a 
particular class of people — the Brahmins — in rdieliighest social 
status and classifies the earthly qualities of these Bruhiiiiiis 
into twelve, viz-wealth respectiblity, physical bcanty, 
penance, sasbric knowledge, pirowess, lustre, intiueiice, 
strength, energy and intellect, whereas the cla.ss of Chan ifilaa, 
qualified or not, is made to occupy the lowest status in the 
society and always to be slighted as untoucliabl3. The Bhag. 
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texts Jistiucily lay down that even a Chaudala possessed of 
sincere faith and devotion is dearer to Bhagavan than a Brah* 
min endowed with those twelve qualities but sadly lacking in 
any faith.‘ The text on this ix»int *rtt* 

I 33, 7). The induence 

of Bhakti is such that a <levotee though deviod of any earthly 
quality b°coines at once more humble and lowly than a blade of 
grass, patient and forb''aring like a trei>, n^'i'er se'^ks honour 
from others but gives th^^m all their dues; while its absence is 
invariably followed by a"lf eonciet. hypocrisy and other allied 
qualities, and thereby vitiates all the twelve qualities men- 
tioned above. Briefly speaking, qnilities of the heart are al- 
ways commenihibl'j while those of th“ understanding attended 
with egotism are despia.-d in the -i-y of religion. Perma- 
nent bliss therefore is always coexistent with the former. 

2. Fram the above it follows a.s a corollary that the cult 
of Bhakti is acces.sible to all irrespective of caste, as is evident 
from the Bhag text— 

»nT J II people be- 

longing to higher castes or nationalities, even the aboriginal 
tribes-the Kiratas, theHunas, the Abhiras etc, the Yavanas, thi 

Khasaa are always welcome to, and purified by, this sectai’iau 
and universal religion. 

3. It embraces all jieople ii respective of their outward 
rites. In this connection we might refer to the significance of 
th.j Hindu scriptural texts — the Smitis — in laying down certain 
injunctions for the observaiic * of formal rites which are 
technically called Sadachftra. These practites, I am afriad, 
are considered by the west as well as by tin westernis’d east 
as so many superistitions to be ignored altogether, while they 

1. See Ai>peiidi.v. 
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are given an iindur importance by too orthodox Hindu minds. 
Without entering into a detailed examination of this point it 
will .suffice here to state that most of these pi’actices, I ur'an, 
those, other than the purely formal etiquettes,' rdate to 
physiological cliang^s, and as such should not b? ignored alto- 
gether in view of the very close relation between the mind and 
the body. Nor .should we accept the blind partiality ami 
fondness oftentimes shown by many towards th«.so rit's. 
R'>ligion, if ])roperlj' understood, is more a thing of the thou- 
ght sphere than of the body. As we shall explain fully later 
on, the cult of Bhakti in its low stage called Bwlhana Bhakti 
might lay a considerable stress upon the performance of out- 
ward eeromonial rit‘'’.s, but this is i-ather a stepping stointo 
the stage of llaganuga in which there can be an uninterriipt-d 
flow of steady reineinbranca of the beatific sports of Bhagatau. 
Thus to .stjer a middle course bHweeir th-* above two i‘xtreiir‘ 

\ iewa on tlie point. V. Philosophy asserts that a sincere de- 
votee, even though h" might be habitnat'’d to defilcil practi- 
ces, is not-withstanding rogardeil as saintly in the estimation 
of Bhagavan, as is evident from the Gita text — 

’cr^Rf unik i s?i€rr%- 

^ : II (,the meaning explained in a previous chapter). 
Yet by the force of the word here some sort of preemin- 
ence is given to the condition of strict observance of the reco- 
gnised purificatory rite.s. In other words, a compl'anc" with 
this latter condition i.s regarded as auxiliary in th" speedy 
attainment of real i.sation. The real fact however i.s that a 

1. Under t'lis liead I l)ring some of (liose formal rites llial are 
referred to in Ifaim, eh. I V, o. ({■. tl'e verse* 4.‘' whiel) sa>s 
“Let a siiataka never void fences or urine, faeiiift the wind 
or a lire or lookinjr tow.ards a Bralimana. the sun, water 


or cows. 
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sincere (ind oarnsst devotee is not required to make an effort 
in obs3rving such ritesithe more he advances in his spirituali- 
sation the greater attention ho naturally and voluntarily pays 
to this aspect of the Bhakti dult. Notwithstanding this natu- 
ral and voluntary inclination, if in some texts an imperative 
duty is laid down to this effect, the real significance of that 
injunction is to be understood as a sort of check against the 
possibility of many inconsiderate beings in being addicted to 
vices and immoralities. 

4. It is alike welcome to lit-rate gentry and to illiterate 
folk. We are to remember here the great utterance of the ^ 
famous scientist Pai;cal-“The heart has reasons which reason 1 
can not know”. Sincere faith and earnest devotion as charac- J 
tsristics of Bhakti are always the products of the reason 
dwelling in the heart and not of the head. It matters not, 
therefore, whether a being is capable or not of a high disfilay 
of his intellect and understanding so far as the cult of Bhakti > 
is concerned. Besides, the intrinsic potency of the sweetne.ss 
and beatific sports and graceful acts of Bhagavan is such that 
it cannot but act upon the mind of a being conscious or un- 
conscious of th« meaning thereof. A medicinal herb by reason of 
its own potency must act upon the organism even if a i atient 
takes it without the least knowledge of its porperties; such 
is the case here also. 

5 . The being initiated into the Bhakti cult is irrespective 
of attachment or nonattachm'^nt to worldly objects.* Ihe potency 
of Bhakti is quite capable, of steadying a man and making 
him unpei'turbed even though he might be attached to worldly 
objects. The mind once b'gun to be directed towards Bhaga- 
vftn will by constant practice withdraw from those very ob- 
jecto. The manas is of a very small dimension-atomic in size, 
it cannot simultaneously be tied to two things; if fixed to 
Bhagavan, it must not b’ attached to any other thing. Such 
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being the case, there is no doubt that a man doing worldly 
nct-5 without any attachment thereto attains to a stat" of 
coiwpot-nvo fit for fixture towards God. 

6. Tlif BImkti cult is intended alike for men desirotw uf 

relo.a^ ■ and tho3' that have attained relea.se. That release i.s 
a concomitant consequence of Bhakti has already been indie, i- 
ted. The text again : «tc shows 

that even I’eleased souls hanker after duvotion to Bhagtivan, 
nay. even tho.s^ that arj the constant a'^sociat^'s in i i h-atific 
spurts take to Bhakti as their only functiun. Badha has bs-ii 
desci ih-d as the ideal devotee. 

7. The formal vlt ■ or worship prescrd^-d in the Bhakti 
cult is not restricted to the dedication of ]virticnlar varietie.s of 
things and acts, but a[iplios to all things and acts irrespective 
of quality or quantify. This appears from the tlita texts — 

W 5T7C7T STT^IIt I 

mix. 26) 

- I (Hliagavan) accept any thing and cverything-h > it a 
leaf, a llower, a fi'uit or a quantity of w’at"r-if it is given wilh 
sincere faith and devotion ; ^^f" 

T% I ^ II < I - 27) ‘ De- 

dicate all your acts to me, O Kownteya, your doing yonr eat- 
ing, your .sacrificing, your gift, your penance and the like. 

■S. Bhakti is compatible with wliatever motive a devotio 
might have in view. It i.s equally practicable if on- b'gins 
without any desire for uiundan- etlhcts, with .such a de.sire, or 
with .a desire for release. Tlie only tiling nee -ssary is f.iilh: 
and if with that fath in mind one desire.s eartlily j>ruspe]'ity ev 
fame or learning or anything of tho kind, his d'-sircs will he 
fnHilI''d. Bhaga van being tlie ."iourc ‘ of th- entire creation, 
if pr()|jiti.‘it'‘d with devotion He can fulfill all iL-sir-s irivspi'C- 
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five of their nature. Besides, anch desires can bo fulfilled at' 

all times under all eireumstane“s and in all places. 

r 

9. It is tlis best safe-yuarJ ajjainst all kinds of evils ami 
difficulties beseltiny a man thereby enabling him to make an 
unhampered, glorious and hapjiy c.areer in tie* arena of worldly 
affaira In the jn'imarj’’ si age called Sadliana Bhakti, an in- 

jfe dividual being, though possessed of a sincere faith, has indeed 
to go through a s 'ries of struggles for existmca and to go on 
with the daily routine of duties in the miiist of a diversity of 
environments; and, as proved hy onr ordinary experienc*, 
there is every possibility of mei t'ng with rebufl's, despondency, 
troubles and fear; but the very tact of steadfast adherence to 
! Bhagaviln, without causing any the least affectation of lus 
mind, holds him up and enables him to prove an emiable suc- 
cess in the sphere of wor'dly affairs. 

10. It has the uui<iue jiower of count -nictiiig sinful act.-. 
^ Of such acts there are two kinds, viz-those tliat are sure to 

produce effects but have not yet begun to do so — technically 
called aprarabdlia Karina; and those t'uit have jaoduced actual 
etfMts-oalled Prarabdlia Karma. Such producibility and actual 
prJ^iction are all guided by the doctrine of Karinun. A.s to 
th^onner the Bliag. text says — 

^ nf (^rrtrT »Tr?RK^Wn% : ii 

(XI, 14, 19,) 

“Devotion to me entirely count ‘racts all sins just in tli ' sanvi 
^ way as Ih-e kiudleil for th ■ purpos' of ooking burns luels to 
t ashes.” As to tlie lalt^r we nniy refer to the t^.xt — 

’sr^r ssTT^T.s’Tf srw 

ttii 

(III, 33, 7) “Even one h-longing to tie* lowest cast* Chamlala 

who is always uttering tU“ sweet name.s of Bhagatan i.s tube 

consld ‘red as a superior b 'iiig for that ViTy fact. Such utti - 
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ranee of the names of Bhagavan is superior to penance etc., 
for it gives the effects of penance as well as something more; 
hence one always acting such, be he a Chatiflala, i.s superior to 
Brahraanas devoid of devotion — of whatever severe a'jc.'ticihm 
the latter might be. It also conteracts physical diseases due 
to sinful acts done in previous existences. 


If thersfoiv Bhakti, as described alwve, is such an e.xce- 
llent means of realisation, there can be no iloiibt that this 
sliould be adopted by one desirous of permanent snpremt; hai)- 
pines.s. But, as we have seen, some .lives are from beginning- 
leas time averse to th'dr own natural function of contiguity 
to Bhagavan ; and if that function is to be posited again, tin 
.Tiva thus committing a transgression must be made to be in- 
clin-‘d to this ilevotional cult at some particular point of time. 
The initiation, in oth?r words, into this ])nrticnlar cult of reli- 
gion must b<*gin in order to result at last in final realisation. 
'I’lie question therefore is — How can such start be effected ‘ 
What is the origin of the Jlva’s yu’onene.ss to Bhakti ' To 
answer this ryue.stion we are to rememb^r~iTnhe lir.st jilace the 
great ina.xim of Hindu religion — 

JT^rarsfr ^ nfr.* ^ ii 

( quoted by Jtva Gostvami in his Bhakti .Sandarbha 1 
The maxim inean.s — “As regard.s the truth of the means uf 
religion, we cannot say it is baseil upon argumentation for 
reasoning is ill-founded having no finality; nor is it based 
merely upon scriptural texts, for these texts are diverse: 
neither can it be said to be declared by lisis, for they do not 
agree with one another. Tims this truth is a much concoali'd 
s''cret to bj adopted according as it was pr.actised by a realisei' 
in the p.ast”. In other words, the fact tint a particular indi- 
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vidual Lsing takes recourse to a particular method of reali- 
sation depends altogether upon his contact with people of 
saintly character, wlio having already acquired a spiritual 
insight and attained concrete realisation are mo: e capable oE 
influeuc'ng others than a legion of precepts laid down in the 
^Astras. 

. But to say thus is not to state the whole truth. Othera 
there are who assert not a less plausible theory, viz, that the 
starting point iu the sphere of practical demonstration in 
religion depends upon the grace and goodness of Bhagaviln. 
Indeed the grace of the all-merciful Being is the primary 
cause of the Jiva’s contiguity to Bhagaviln being posited; 
but this primary causality, it is here to bo distiucDly noted, 
does not and cannot operate directly with regard to those 
boings that by reason of their averseness to Bhagavan liave 
plunged themselves into the illimitable ocean of the miseries 
of mundane existence. Now what is the psychological import 
of ‘grace’ or ‘kindness’ ? It is nothing but a change arising 
within one’s mental princijile when aff-ct'd by a feeling of the 
sorrow of other phenomenal beings. But since ihe sorrow of 
phenomenal beings is a pro<luct of the Tamas, a constituent of 
Prakrti, and because the Highest Mind of the Highest Being 
Bhagavftn whose .sole attribute is supreme bliss is absolutely 
unaft'ect'‘d by Prakrti (the two b'*ing contrailictories like liglit 
and darkness), the grao or kindne.ss thus describ''d cannot 
po sibly arise within the mind of ilhagaviln. Consequently, 
there is no hope, from this poiiitof view,of the miseries ortlio.sa 
beings biing put an end to, although the Highest Being is 
ever existent as capable of doing, undoing or doing other-wise 
any-thing and every thing at his own sweet will. If, again, 
we consider the point of view of the kindness of saintly people, 
it will appear that although ihe.se beings are at this stage uii- 
affictedby mundane tronblesandmis'^ries, yeta thought of their 
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previous state of miseries now and then peeps into their mind, that 
is to say, they occasionally remember their previous miseries ju'it 
inthosaraeway as one walking after a dreamy sleep riMnemb^rs 
the imaginary sorrow taking place in his dream. Hence it 
is not improbable tliat these saintly people feel compii.ssiou 
at the miseries of phenomenal beings. Still it must bo admi- 
tted that they have not the direct power of removing tlieir 
miseries because the miseries are not originated by them. 
The most successful way of removing a thing is by the agency 
of one whose power has prodiiceil the thing ; in otlier words, 
the miseries can be put an end to only by a poti’iicy of niiii- 
ga van whose potency in another .shape pla3’s an import iiit 
part in the cau.sation of those miseries. 

We are thus placed in a fijc about the point at i^sue. 
The only soluation of this very knotty point in philosoiihy 
so akilfullj' arrived at bj’’ ancient Vaisnava savants is this— 
The causlity of the grace of Bhagavan operates upon an in- 
flividual being not directly but in a.s80c'ation with that asp"ct 
of the being's BhaUti which consists in a thought that “llii.s 
or that saintly person is nij’’ only resort c.ipable of npliltmg 
me from this miserable state”. The same idea miglit be put 
ill another way thus — the grace and kindii'w of Illi.ig.u ain 
which is always enjoyed by a released siintly being, i.s b-'s- 
towed upon a miserable individual through the niedmm of lb' 
association and kindness of that released .soul. And becaus* 
Bhakti has also been defined as the bliss fiotency of Blmgavan 
that eternally flows in current between Himself and His asso- 
ciates — the released souls, we might conclude by saying that 
the first initiation into the cult of Bhakti is due toth> good- 
ness of Bhakti itself operation el 

this grace-cau.salitj’ of Bhagavan through the medium of tli 
iroodne.ss of saints is clearlv referred to in Bhag t'‘xts 
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55[c?TTi;^ I 

sTf?i^ ii3?ir?^ ^grNr n 

5T =!Tr% ST %^iyr israqsijT^ t 

__ ^ /\t‘ K ^ V 

ST ST^ IT^I STT l^T;3in^^^'+^ H 

(V. 12, 11-12) 

The fii’st verse i\‘lat''s t.o Vasuileva as the Absolute Being, ami 
the second one in'^ana thatau inclination towards tlie devotion- 
al worship of this B^iiig is efl'-ctcd only by thj grace of the 
good and great, and not b 3 ' anjiihing else — penanc), sacrificial 
rite, distribution of wealth, repetition of vedic mantras ( r 
the like. 

The genial and kind inftunice of saintlv’ peoide thus plays 
an important ]iart in one’s practical demonstration in the 
Sphere of the Bhakti cult. Th^ fjuestion now is, who are these 
saints and what are their distinctive characteristics ! This 
question is a very vital one. Debaucheiy in religion which 
is very prevalent in all eliine.sis maiulj- caused by the want of a 
judicious selection of guides. And owing to this ssrions d“fecfc 
most of the pres^'iit followers of the vm-y sublime religion of 
the Vaisnavas have under-gone .such a ilegree of degeneration 
that the rcdigion it, self has now b.-come tlie butteiid of i-idicule 
and caviling. As a sot off against this verj' pitiable stat'^ of 
things it is meet indeed to d'sctiss tliis point at fuil length. 

On this point we might refer in tlie first jilac-i to the 
Bhag. texts — 

JTf fPrT^ ^ I 

Tif3 3rBTTfJi3TT:rf^JT?T5 sr sm^TiT ?Tnr3[>Tf^ ^t% ii 

(V, 5, 2-3). 

The fiL'sb line flescribes some of the chfiraeteristics of S£iiul3 
that have r^^alis'^d Brahman as a nnii-differenciJ Substance, 
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viz, that their mental state is one o{ tranquility and compo- 
sure, they are equally inclined to all beings, devoid of anger 
and similar other passions, they are friendly to all. The Inst 
two lines give an account of those saints who have attained 
a realisation of the concept of Bhagavan and who therefore, 
besides the characteristics of the former class, possess the f<jl- 
lowing, viz, that by way of attaining a very liigli dpgree of 
realisation in the cult of devotion they stand to Bhaga viln in 
one of the loving relationships already described, that all their 
love devoid of the slightest tinge of sensuality is solely direc- 
ted to Bhagaviln alone, and that they require onl^' that amount 
of wealth which is barely necessar3' for carrying on the func- 
tion of devotional worship. There is no doubt that this latter 
class of saints is referred to in its bearing upon an influence 
upon a phenomenal being desirous of realisation in the cult of 
Bhakti. To e-vplain further, these Bhagavata saints are to b> 
distinguislied from others of the same geneial type, viz, from 
those who, I'eacliing a stage far above the stage of release, have 
hy sheer force of their devotional intensity included theins™!- 
ves in the class of constant associates of Bhagavan in IIis bea- 
tific sports. These latter beings, thenceforth regarded as the 
eternal associates of God in his Highest-Heavon, are never 
expected to be placed again in the midst of phenomenal beings, 
and hence they are not in a position to influence a particular 
individual in the matter of religion. A being of the iilienonie- 
nal world can possibly come in contact with a taint who for 
the sole purpose of do ng good to others is living in tlu 
world. 

Of the two kinds of saints referred to in the above verse.«, 
V. Philosophy has drawn out an exlianstive classification. 'J’o 
enter into a detailed examination of this topic will not b* al- 
lowor by the limited scope of the pre.sent treatise. It will 
suffice h^re to state that a saint of tlu Bliagavafa tj'pe who.se 
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contact oJ iuauence is in.lisppnsably nocwy for Inclining 
a imrticulai- individual to the cult of Bliakti must passess the 

following amongst other distinctive characteristics; (I) With 

his mind wholly engross si with the thouglit of Bbagavau he 
should look upon others as of the same nature, in other words, 
in the language of Hegel, he ehould sec One in all and all in 
One; (2) though performing all the ordinary functions in » 
worldly life he should he <levoii1 of attachment or aversenesa 
to worldly objects, in other word-., he stkoiihl have really 
realised the fact that the world is all a transitory ihing crea- 
ted by the Maya Sakti and as such should not be mijoyed with 
blind attachment ; (3) his steaily remembrance of the sweet 
Tiainea and graceful beatific sports of Bliaguritn should b) 
such that the various troubles of mundane esistenee, viz, birth 
decay, hunger, thirst, fear and the like — all relating to tli 2 
body and the senses — shouM never be inohii'iil to do any act 
with the desire for attaining its fruits, and hence should have 
no chance of being fettered again with the ties of mundane 
existence; (3) he should b* kindheartod, nou-jealous, forhear- 
patient, truthful, of unbleuiish“d character, impartial to 
all, with the spirit of rendering su-viei to all, devoid of pas- 
sions, with his senses controlled, pure-minded as well as piire- 
hodied, with no desire to take part in the various activities 
of public life, of measured speech and meal, calm and ([uite, 
not careless, grave in nature, not seeking helf-resp'’ct but res- 
pecting all, capable of helping others in understanding the 
true meaning of religion, nou-cheater, perfectly learned in the 
f^astras. Such indeed are the insiginia es.scntalia of a true 
saint of the Bhfvgavata type njion whom wholly depends the 
life of many a being — the life consisting in the blissful activity 
towards the bliss sports of Bhagaviin. If now we contrast 
with this the type of a spiritual guide wee erne across ill the pre- 
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sent Jay, what do we find ? It is nothing but a class ot impos* 
tors — renegades to the nniversal religion, pests of the society, 
evils to the community, thorns of the country, undesirables to 
the world — travelling in the world under the garb of religion 
always displaying the flag of vii-tua, over covetous, full of 
hypocrisy, forgery and purgery, intent on doing injury, de- 
tractors from the merits of all men, having always committed 
sins hiding their sins under the pretext of a vow, and d'‘Coiv- 
ing mostly women and illiterate folk, Oh alas! from wliat 

height into what pit fallen I. Drink dee[', or taste not the 
])yrennia] .s|;ring. 

Thus we establish at length the necessity of a spiritual 
guide in the .sph"re of religion. Indeed those \ain 
rationalistic thinkers of the west who regard the Absolute as 
comprehensible by reasoning and understanding may rlo away 
with this necessity ; but an inevitable conseijneiic ' of this 
reliajice upon human understanding is to recede and rec'dve 
a hopeless downfall after reaching some degree of height in 
the horizon of intellect, and, like Spencer and others, tlr's > 
pi'oud }ihilosophers will at last rest satisfied with the femi- 
nine consolation that the Absolute is Unknowable. From 
the point of view of our tlieory of religion, on tlie oilier hand, 
the Absolute is nn-knowable by means of argnmentalion as 
IS distinctly stated in thetexts^T^f^f^j^q-^f^^pamTOr 
?=I5(Tait. JI, 4, 1, also II, 9. 1), tKatIm 

11, 0).; and yet the Absolute is knowahle by the giace of 
Bliakti alone. ,So the Sruti further siijs zfSf 

^ ^ 

7T ^ FniRl’TT^O'^yb IV, 5, in) which evidently 
means that nothing of the universe, no bit of knowledge I'l’e- 
vailing in the universe, can indejifndently know the AhMiluto 
sine * the uni\ erse itself has its own reality and knowledge 
entirely based noon the rf,-,litv and l.nr.ul ..Im- ..f tho Ahs ,hile. 
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A more pjsitiv(*^andclBfiiiifce statement we find in the text 
srwfffwf ^ ^ 

^{T^iJfir; cT^^'T ?r4;^^rq;(K'itiirt. I, 2 , 22 ) '‘Tins-tho 

highest S«lf-is not to Id- gainwl by m.ans of reasoning howe- 
ver forcible it might he, nor hy any amount of memory 
and retentive power, nor b^- a --cholastic study of the vedas;H* 
is to be gianed by him alone whom He favours, and to him He 
sellsoffowii body”. The Ab.oint- thus i-- knowahle hy nothing 
short of his own grac-. which grac- how ver op -rates througii 
the medium of a spiritual guide as is well --aid in the scriptu- 
ral texts— I- ^ >• ra?IT 

f^t^r irr7^frr ( L'hhri iv. d, 3 >, ?rn3TE45n7. 5^f 

^ (ChhA. VI, u. 2 ), ^rrwHr ?T^^fiTra e -rj^sr^riffriTE^?!. 

(iMnnd. 1, 2, 12), rf^vf ;?r?pTqiW?rr rriTfifs^lier 

sgi (Kath. II, 9 ), ^5f TO ^ 7T5!ir I 

JTg'|i-n»i: II ( et V 1 23 ), ijJvqiT'gjTiifoi 

«inT!^ i fg-ji: *TPm vrHf^ vrur^f- 

) “A spir tual gni-ie is th« previous .sym- 
ptom; true knowledge gained from the spiritual guile makes 
one attain the highest good ; one having got a spiritual guide 
knows the Highest Self, hence, f u- tlie knowledge of that 
(Brahman) he ( the iinllvidual mnl I sh niM approach a spiri- 
tual guide : this mental. ty ( t<. wards llrahinau ) is not to be 
gained by reasoning, hut, when nnfoldeil by another t iii-len- 
tlj' meaning a spiritual guide h It IS h -sc suited to \ .eld the 
highest knowledge : these instructions giDen about tlieH’gh- 
Rouieil One are realised by him a one who lias devour n alike 
to the Self-luminous lliviuity .an i to the spiritual guide, a 
Brahmin can attain Siijuyya Mnkti uily hy way of meditat- 
ing upon iny nnd'-cxying attributes in the way indicated by 
a spiritual guide.” 
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Such b'.-iiiji tlij hiyh position of a spiritual guide, tlv) fact 
cannot be gainsaid that such a being should bo looked upon as 
a divinity and honout-ed ami worshipped with the b-st of 
one’s abilit}' and attention. To honour him is no doubt to ob-y 
him and act. according to f»is instructions. But the (jii ■stimi 
i.s, “Is this dutj' of ob“ying him to be understood as a cat'jgu- 
rlc:tl imperative in the Kantian sense, or as subject to cert liii 
limitations”? Some are of oj*inion-ihe po'^'t Kalidasa inelud'sl- 
that the commandments of a guide should he obeyed without 
any arguiuentation whatsoever (^rffr 
Kalidasa's Ragluivaui?a ). But the view of V. l-’hilosoi)hy on 
this point s-^ems to be a little ditlerent. If the abovi.-miMi- 
tioned cliaracteristics are all present in a girjdi, the triitli of 
the former view is of cuurs'* undispnteil ; !ind in such cus 's 
oven the slightest hesitation in ob-ying would ar.nonnt to a 
b.jrious traii.''grf‘ssioii, the simple reason being tlmf .t'.'JiIi a 
guide can never do u wrong. If, on the other hand, a 
guide be not of this ideal type, but almost tantamount to oii'- 
of the modern tyije, there are great <loubis us to the proju’iety 
of such a categorical imperative. Tin scriptural tu-Kt dis- 
\inctly lays down that ‘a spiritual guide who is full of vanity 
and self —conceit, is a jiedagogue, with no real knowledgi" of 
the duties in the jjaih of religion, who himself by his arts and 
conduct has deviated fiom the path of rectitude ami th ‘i-eby 
proved ipht* niiKt for thi.s nio.st responsible position-sucli a .-o 
called guide iiiu.'it be avoided altogether' (ct. 

i ii) 

best solution of this important jxiiut at issue, can bj thus 

stated in the language of the late lamented illustriou.s sanit 
Isurottama Thftkiira — 

iSfldhu Sastra guru vakya hidaye kariya aikya 
Batata bhasiva prema-majh-'. 

(Preina bl.akti chmlriLa, 
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Th3 words ot ji spiritual guide are to be accepted only when 
they are iu agreement with the utterances of saints, the state* 
nients in the scriptural texts and the dictates of one’s own con- 
Bcienc?. This noble aphorism, though crisp and concise, 
contains in a nutshell, as it were, the whole body of truths of 
this nature laid down in the various theological treatises of 
the east and west, and as such sliould serve as a motto to all 
seekers after, truth. 


^^CHAPTER IV. 

Two stages of Bliakti-(a) Injunctory, (b) RJVglnuga or 
the flowing current of devotion. 

The cult of Bhaktl ihus established in various ways 
admits of two main stages, viz, (1) the primary or lower stage 
called Vaidhl or lujimctory Bhakti, (2) th“ higher stage called 
HagauugA. or the flowing current of devotion. 

Iiij unctory Bhakti : — 

It is that which is practised under the sole guidance 
of the injunctions laid down in the scriptural texts. Passionate 
attachment to God-that spontaneous flow of devotion which 
evolves from the heart in an easy voluntarj' way-canuot 
indeed be gained at the very outset of religious spi^cvilation. 
Yet the mind which is acted upon by two opposite forces-the 
force of faith iu tlie Abiolnte Being wliich draws the mind 
towards the Absolute, and the force of tim Jlaya tiakti wliicb 
draws it away from the same Absolute-does practise the devo- 
tional functions in strict accordance with the tenets of the 
Sostras even though the latter might not be wholly relishing 
to the mind for the time being. A pill of quinine must be 
taken for scaring away malaria however bitter and uupalat.i- 
ble it might be. These injunctions again are of two kinds. 
Some have the force of causing the bung’s inclination to- 
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wards the devotional cult ; others relate primarily to formal 
ritee of worship, fastings, pS’^'^^oes and the like-all which 
have the power of steadying the inclination and accumula- 
ting thoughts towards the devotion. 

The principal elements in this Injunctory Bhakti are 
(1) Siiranapatti, (2) Worshipping and honouring one’s spiritual 
guide and other saints, (3) ^ravaiia (4) ICirtana, (5) Smaraiia 
(6) Padasevana, ^7) Archana, (8)Vandana (O'Dasya (10) Sakh- 
ya, and (11) Atmanivedana. (1) Saranapatti / — This consists iu 
the mind’s resorting to Bhagavan as the only stay in life 
with the thought tlmt there is no other alternative. This 
thought again ari.ses in two ways, viz, — by way of an 
original conviction tliat there is nothing to attbrd j)enuanent; 
happiness, or by way of forsaking sometliing already adopted 
unwisely as the source oi happiness (e. g. the act of taking t»> 
Ktsiis as the highest source of pleasure by way of avo.diiig 
all sacraments in the Vedas on the autliority of ttic Cdta tc.'tt 

^51 1 itI: csrr 

wr 5 ^:” 11 . XVIII, 66— ‘‘Forsaking all sacraments 
resort to Me alone; I shall save you from all sorts of trans- 
gression ; do not grieve. ”) 

This resiguatory function of the mind giving ris'! to a 
complex concept has been thus analy.sed into si's constituent 
ideas, viz— (1) (2) ' 

(^) " 

(5) ^ 

Of these the fourth is the primary idea and tlie otlnu'S aie 
secondaiy following necessarily from the fourth, htymologi 
cally it means the same as Saranfigati. If the conviction is once 
settled upon the mind that Bhngaviln is the only ata\ the 
final support of all beings, the individual will think only ot 
such things as are Congenial to the concept of Bhagavan will 
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think of its own natural functions contributing to the supre* 
me pleasure of Bhagavan ( 

thus be averse to all things contradictory to the concept 
( There v’ill also arise the belief that and 

the final support Bhagavan is sure to save him at all times under 
all circumstances; hence all fear, all hesitation, all uneasinessin 
theperformanceofordinaryfunctionsinlife will be removedal- 
together(;^]^f5?i?rif^f^55f^;). As a result thereof the thought 
will arise that to whatever acts the mind might be directed, 
the inclination is caused by the allsurpassing impetus given 
by the potency of BhagavAn r-esiding as the Immanent Regu- 
lator in the heart of all beings or resignation of 

the self). Finally, as an inkling of a hankering after the 
grace of Bhagavan, the thought will arise in the shape of 
underrating one’s own self as a being to be much pitied be- 
cause of the grace of God not forthcoming (2) 

The ^aranapatti function of the mind is indeed highly efficaci- 
ous inasmuch as it lies at the root of all religion. But the 
tree of realisation can not grow and develop unless the root 
is deepseated and firmly footed. For this purpose the next 
step required is to serve with earnest devotion the spiritual 
guide and all other saints and expounders of the truths of 
religion. These are the beings that have attained actual 
realisation of truths, and hence their contact and influence 
helps a great deal in the matter of steadying and safeguard- 
ing the preliminary faith in the Absolute. (S). By Sravana 
is meant the hearing of the sweet names, supersensuous beauty 
and beatific sports of Bhagavan Krsiia, as described in the 
scriptural texts. The significance of this lies in the fact that 
it demands upon more time au<l attention in religious specu- 
lation thiui the set formulae and lip prayers require us to do. 

(4) The above things when chamited loudly in sweet 
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quorum goes by the name o£ Kirtana. This function is more 
powerful than the above in effecting successfully the devotion- 
al bent of the mind. The Bhag. texts mention a good num- 
ber of instances in which even renlisers in the JnSna and 
other margas took to this inethod for the purpose of attaining 
Bhaktii. Moreover, in th“ Kali age when owing to theinlhi- 
ence of the involution of time men’s span of life is short ■li- 
ed, intellect vitiated and minds full of evil thoughts — the 
whole atmosphere is surcharged with forgery and purg-ry, 
it is not possible to concentrate oneself to the practici's of 
penances and the like (XII, 3, 44 ); and those very illiarinas 
arc re]ilac’d by' Ibis more effective method : cf. — 

jt'W: i 

l| (Bhng. XII, 3, 44). 

Besides, the ja’actic* of this method is not .subject to any re-- 
trictious of time, place etc. as the ceremonial rites of worship 
are. 

. (5). Kemeinbranc'’ : — The above two functions leave traces 
in the mental principle in the shape of idim.s. These ideas, 
again, if they are to be reduced to that iiiteiibity of thought 
which results in actual sight of Bhagavfln, must b^ attended 
to, otherwise they will be thrown into the background to be 
deposited as subconscious states of the mind. vTIius we get at 
Ihe next step called Remembrance which, generally’ si'eakiiig, 
conshts in the attention being direct'’d loward.s ideas an I 
percepts. This remembrance, whicn is appropriately' descri- 
bed as the life of the mind, is the most esssntial factor in-as- 
much as by this process the mind being w’ithdrawn from 
the sphere of not--Sdlt is wholly engaged in thinking of the 
things present within its own sphere ; and coii8'''jnently', 
the more such processes are carried on the greater possibility 
there is of the final result the sight of Ood-being attained. 
Kemeinbranco, again, has been classified in V. Philo.sopliy into 
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five kimli 1)1- latlier five fata-jes, viz, JTtlT, ^TTTST, 

* 0 riTir% • The firat conaista iu tlie attention 
of the mental principle being dirocteil to some percept or 
idea in a vague and indefinite way. In its present bearing 
upon the Hhakti cult, it inpans “to think of Narftyaim as the 
Absolute Lord ill any «ai' luwever vague and iiuiefinito it 
might be’. At this stage the thinking process is a moment* 
ary one, and does not swallow up the whole concept of the 
Absolute. The second consist in directing the miinl to Bhaga- 
van by way of withdrawing it from all plieiiomenal ohjects, 
and consequently tlie thinking function heie lusts for mure 
time than in the fiist siage. 'I'he third means ‘to think of 
the Absolute Bllagavflu with .special reference to His sujireme 
beauty and the like’; in this eise. the nature of the peiujpts 
is such that it cuniiot but occupy the mind for a considenibie 
)>eriud of time, and consequently the thought pioeess lasts 
long. The fourth means steady remeuibrance in an uninter- 
rupted flow/like a stream of nectar or a fioiv of oil* The last 

1. I(ps to be noted here that Raniauuja makes no disiinetion 
between the two stages of Dhyaiia and Uhrnbnsmrti, as 
appears from hi.., statement— 

(Itnr!;acharana Samkhya- 
^ edanta Tirtlia's Edition of Sri Bhasiva p. 24). At any 
rate, however, according to all. the d'suuetivo oh iracter of 
Djirnbji-Smrta remains the same, > ii — that the flow of re- 
membrance must be iiuinlerrupled life a flow of oil; and 
this is also the view of Patanjnii who rletines DhyaiiH as 
era' !Tf?I^tbdR<TT ”i wliieh the e,vpression— xjfqr. 

niciiii.^ that the coiieeiitratiou U so 
very intensive that there is not the least intervention of any 
other thought. It is further to be noted that such iiileiisity 
of thought as ehiiraeteri-es Dhjana or Dhrtibasmrti is almost 
taiitamcunl to actual sight, as is well said by Ramanuja in 
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stage called Samadhi consists in the e::clusive appearance oE 
the objtct of thought in the mental principle. Owing to the 
vary great intensity of thought, the mind is wholly engro'-sed 
in the thought of Bliagavrm and cannot he distracted even by 
means of very vivid percepts of other kinds. This Sinnildlii, 
however, is to be carefrlly distinguished from the A-saini raj- 
I'l.'lta Brahman-Kaniadhi, in-ns-much as, in ihe 'latter the ‘■elf 
is completely merged in Brahman having lost its own indi\i- 
duality, where-as in the former the self retaining its own 
individuality is alone present before Bhagaviin there being i,o 
intervention of any kind whatso-ever. 

fll). (7) (8,. The next three ekment consists of cer- 
tain technical rites of worship; and, since on the basis of tliu 
f^rnti text ,Chha. Ill 

12, (1) the wonl qr^ here is to be understooil in tlie sense of 
three qoartcr.s, i.e. all the immortal regions of super -sensnons 
heaven other than the phenomenal world, the element of 
inchules all such rites as ‘residence in siicreil 
places’ and ‘bath in holy water.’ These latter acts, as has 
already been explai.ied, are necessary in as-nnich as 
they afford opportunities for a.ssociation with beings of sain- 
tly character and with true realisers of the truths of religion. 
The element of or worship proper is intended ju'inci- 

jially for nien of affluence and high po.sitiou Non-pei t’or- 
mance of such acts on the part of the wealtliy means only the 
abuse of wealth an«l resources, and performance by pro.xy is 
nothing hut a mockery in religion. If the signilicance of 
such rites of worship towards Bhagaviin i.s rightly understood, 
it does away with the necessity of <loing those rite.s of vvor- 

tiie linos— ^ ^ 

f ( f bid) . This iJfdni has alicady I 0-/I 

referred to. 
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ship towards Bhagavan is rightly understood, it does away 
with the necessity of doing those rites of worship to smaller 
deities which are laid down in the Karmakanda of the ve- 
-das. 

By which comes next in order is meant servi- 
tude, This follows necessarily from the very nature of the 
relation between Bhagavan and Jiva. Indeed the concept of 
is so very iraporlant in the Bhakti cult that it lies as 
an underlying principle in all other forms of devotional prac- 
tice based upon the various personal relationships', and is such 
that it alone is capable of uplifting one in religious status, 
.as IS well said in the bhag. t„axt— 

1 fk ii> ix, 5, ic. 

From the very nature of such thought it follows again that 
a growing intensity of this sense of servitude goes pari passu 
with greater and greater hankering .after realisation. This 
important concept of servitude, which is principally ‘junder- 
stood with reference to Bhagavan Krbua, imiiliesfor very 
reason a sense of inferiority and servitude to all beings in an 
equal and impartial degree, and as such it transcends the 
two important characteristics of equality and universal 
brotherhood which are the inevitable consequences of devot- 
ion to Bhagavan as Parainalma. 

10. The next higher stage is Its superiority over 

has already been indicated in detail. 

11. By constant meditation iiiy^e lines indicated above 

1. Prom many bhag. texts, e. g., 

^T^fJT crar 

iX, 2y), it appears that the idea of servi- 
tude underlies even the devotional love of tlie fiopia ho 
Occupy the hiKhest jiliieo in the heirarchy of love demonstra- 
tions towards Krsua. 
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tho Jevoteo realises the fact that he is solely intended for no- 
thing but devotional worship and servitude to Bhagavan. In 
other words, he arrives at a stage in which he is cajahleoE 
complete resignation to God. Such complete resignation is 
called Atmanivedana. It is tho stage in which the devotee 
thinks that Avhatever functions his self, his mind, his senses 
his body have to perform are all intended for the sake of 
Bhagavan. 

Tlio various constituent elements of injmictory Bhakti des- 
cribed above are to be regarded not as independent factors but 
related to one another in-as-much as each of them contributes 
its mite to the same et-*rnally flowing current of Bh.ikti. 
This close relationship is not at all afijct3d by the f.ict that 
all these elements together are not practised by all. Our 
own experience shows tliat .some pract'se tliis or that olenienlj 
while others are attacimd to all combined. Sucli clifli-i'i'iic i 
in ]3re u.oe is caused by the difference in meutiilit^' between 
difteref^jjjindividual beings : 

As th'- Very name indicates, the practice of Injunotory 
Bliakti i.s solely guided by injunctions laiil down in the scri- 
ptures. As such, Bhakti at this stage is a ctn licional on •, 
rn 1 the fear of transgression lying at th3 root gives th'^ re- 
ipiired impetus. But wheip^rfiere is fear entertained the piac- 
tiee of devotion, howevtn voluminous and intensive it might 
be, cannot be regarded as an easy flow coining out spontaneo- 
usly from the mind ; whefeas the fact is that but for svmh an 
easy flow of current of do ot on till suinmutnbouum caiiiiDt 
b'j attained. Hence we are led to a consid ‘lation of lln 
higher stage of Bhakti calleci Raganuga. 


Brigfinuga.or tlv Fhmdng Current of Devotion 
By Rfigiinugit Bhakti is meant that devotion wliicli followi 
the lines of tlie Rfigatmikri bhakti cti riully displayed in tho 
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supers-^nsnouq heaven hy th“ Divinities of the bliss attributes 
towards Bhagavan Himself. For the meaning of Rftganuga 
Bhakti therefore it is n'>ces»ary to explain the meaning of 
Bfigiltmika. Now what is liaga ? Broadly speaking, by Eawa 
is meant the natural flow of desire for, or spontaneous inclina- 
tion towards, the enjojnneut b 3 '^ a self or suhjbct of the con- 
tact of its own not-self or objoct. To illustrat J, the senses of 
sight etc. are naturally directed towards beauty and the like. 
From the very constitution it follows as a matter of iiec’ssitv 
that the sense of sight always comes in contact with a form 
or beauty, the sense of hearing with a souinl, the tactual 
sence with a skin, the smise of smell with a smell, the 
sense of taste with a ra.sa : it is n^ver found that the sense of 
sight comes in contact with smell, the simse of hearing with 
a sound, or the Ilk". Whether the self wil's or not, the live 
different sense organs cannot but come in contact with the 

• oij t 

five objects resp"ctively. If the organism is in a normal state, 
such contact between a seii.se ami its own olijeot is sure to take 
place irrespectlvoU’ of aiij' inflnenc* or impetus (the main 
regulating force of the soul b'Lu** 'f course always implied). 
Similarly, the various Divinitie-j of the bliss attriljutes of 
Bhagavfln, whose bodj', senses, mind etc. are all made up of 
pure bliss, cannot but be attracted towards Bhagavan, cannot 
but contribute to the et rnal vcstatics)'ortsof Bhagavan. With- 
in these Divinities the onl^' desire that can naturall\’ take 
place is for contributing to the devotional jo}’ towards Bhaga- 
v4n. For this spontaneous flow of devotion, the onl^' condi- 
tion is that they are the presiding deities of the bliss attri- 
butes of Bhagaviiii, and no other condition is present. 

It thu** appears that inliiiite bliss or Rasa is eujojvd by 
Bhagavan and made to be enjoj^ed b\'' the Divinities through the 
instrumentality of the latter. This enjoyment, though 
till same in ihe wide sense in so far as it is enjoyment of sup- 
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reme pleasure, takes place in different ways owing to the 
difference in the bliss potencies of Bhagavan. In other words 
one and the same Infinite Kasa, which necessarily consists of 
a harmonious combination of different kinds of rasa, 
being reflected in the hearte of the different Divinites, 
appears differently owing to the diflbrence 
in the mentality of those Divinities. By way of 
analogy we may refer to the concept of sensuous rasa as ex- 
plained in the Hindu Medical Science. Thus we find in the 
Charaka Sainhita— 

^ l ( Harinatlm Vi.^ara- 

da’s edition, p. 378). The origin of sensuous rasa is rainwater. 
But rairwater in this original state is something having no 
taste, whereas the sixfold rasas-Madhura, Amla Havana, 
Katu, Tikta and Ka^aya are attributes that can be made 
known and distinguished only through the instrumentality of 
the sense of taste. It must be admitted therefore 
that in the original substance rainwater all the 
sixfold rasas inhere in a nonmanifest, subtle and indistingui- 
shable state. When that rainwater fallen from the sky mixc's 
with the dift'erent movable and immovable substanc“s on the 
surface of the earth, it appears differently through the medium 
of the different terrestrial objects, and these dift'erent manifes- 
tations of one and the same substance rainwater have been 
classified into the six rasas mentioned above — viz — as sweet 
in substances like milk etc as sour in Amalaki, as salty in 
some of the vegetables, as pungent in pipper, as bitter in Gu- 
laficha and as astringent in Harltakl. Thus the difi’urjiice in 
the six-fold rasas is caused by the different substances imbib- 



ing one and the same original source. Similarly, Bhagavan 
is the Highest Substance consisting of infinite supersensuous 
Basa. Though this infinite Rasa is the eternal fountain-head 
of an infinite number of varieties of supreme pleasure, j»et 
in it the varieties exist in a subtle nonmanifest and indistin- 
guishable state ; and, when displayed by the various Divinities 
of His bliss potencies, the same Infinite Rasa, though one and 
the same in this original state, appears differently through 
the medium of the hearts of those Divinities. These diversi- 
ties of Rasa have been classified by Vaisnava Philosophy into 
the foucfold supersensuous emotional feelings styled here Das- 
ya, Sakhya, Vfltsalya, and Madhura ur Kanta. Accordingly, 
the different ways in which those Divinities perform their 
respective natural functions of devotion are these four. Be- 
sides these four, there is another called Santa Bhakti which 
is to be distinguished from the four in-as-much as this is di- 
rected towards Bhagavftn as Paramatma while the four to 
Bhagavan as such. Thus we get five stages. Of these, the 
four methods of Bhakti which are nothing but four grada- 
tions in the heirarchy of the manifestations of devotional 
love towards Bhagav/ln Kisna have already been described 
as those in which four kinds of personal relationship are 
brought about. 

Besides what we have already said on this point, we 
might indicate briefly their distinctive characteristics and 
differentia. From the Bhftg. text 

(XI, 19, 36) we know that the word JJfJI means ‘unchangeable 
attachment to Bhagavan' which arises when the mind attains 
to a state of composure as referred to in the Gita text 
Sf^SfcUr This, therefore, is the only main characteristic 
of ^auta Bhakti. The weak point here, however, is that the 
•devotion is not based upon an idea of a personal relationship. 
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These devotees, though following the cult of Bhakti, arc 
desirous of Eelease as self-realisation and conceive of Bhagavan 
as the Absolute and Immanent Ecgulator consisting of Bliss 
and Knowledge and hence such mode of devotion is also sty- 
led Jfiiinami'ra bhakti. '(The function of devotion is has <1 

V. 

for the tir&t time upon a personal relationship in the stage 
Dasya bhakti. Here on account of the personal r^'lntionsliip 
the volume of devotional practice or servitude to BlmgavAn 
is greater than in the above, and consequently this iblsya 
bhakti has got one more feature, viz, servitude based u]ii)n v 
relationship ( between a master .and his servant) in addition 
to the characteristic of Santa bhakti. Similarly, the ditl'eren- 
tia of the next higher stage Sakhya is the concept of a friend- 
ly relationship between Bhagavan and the devotee, that of 
Vatsalya is the concept of an atfectionate relationship follow- 
ed by a desire to chide and rebuke so as to nurture the child- 
like Kisna, that of Madhura is the absolute want of hesita- 
tion and conventionality which is co-extensive with complete 
suppreshou of lordsliip by graceful charm. The last is the 

highest stage as already explained, and reache.s the climax 
in the ideal devotion of Radha. Briefly speaking, tlierebiro, 

the characteristic of Santa Bhakti is o.ie, of Dasya two, Sakli- 
ya three, Vitisalya four, Madhura five; and thie gradation in 

the number of attributes is similar to that in the case of llii 
attributes of the five elements akA^a and others. 

Notwithstanding th^ delicate points of difrerenco between 
the five stage.*!, there is one thing common to them, viz, that 
tile devotion in all the cases follows as a natural easy ilow 
irr.'spsctively of any impetus given by scriptural texts. .Such 
intensity of leoling is calleil Rage, and the nietbod of devo- 
tion proceejliug therefrom is Rfigntmikfl. Thus we arrive at 
the proper definition of these technical terms — 

ttit: i Tririf^ii^f- 

T^fTf II f Bliaktiriisaiintusindliu, Purva II, 131) Raga i.s exc ■- 
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Bsiv’^e cone nitration naturally directed towards the desired 
Being Bhagavan, and the proc ’ss of devotion based upon this 
is called Ragatmika. This Ragatmikn, bhakti chavaetcriaes 
only the constant asaociat'^a of Bliagavaii in His beatific sports. 
Exactly this stage c-innot be reached by human beings ; yet 
for the latter to attain the aumraum bonuin called Prema it is 
necessary for the mind to be reduced to such a state in which 
a similar flow of devotion bas^-d upon tlies^ personal relation- 
ships avisos. Such a stat" of the mind is imleed ))ossible by 
means of constant practices foryi’ars and j'oars together. Hence 
the Sadhana bhakti at this stage is eall»il Raganiiga. 

-^ha auperioritj'' of this Ragitnaga bhakti over thelnjnnc- 
tory one lies in tlie fact that while in the Injunetory bhakti 
devotional practice proc3'=‘d.s fioia a fear of the transgression 
that would b ^ cons ■quent upon non-coinplianc' with the in- 
junctions of the scriptures, in the RAgaiutga it is irr-spective 
of such injunctions and follows as a natural spontaneous 
flow. 

-/This irrespectiveiv^ss of scri|itnr»l injunctions, again, 
do's not d'^tract frotn tli“ merit of K/lplniigri bhakti as tin 
high'‘3t Dliarma, .ss a follower of the Aliinains’i sj’stem attem- 
pts to establish. Thus from Jaiinini’s siiti a — 

.SsJJ it appears tint JJharuia is that which is enjoined 
by scriptural injunctions and that religious merit follows 
from a complianc ■ with these injunctions. There is indeed 

truth in this stat'unont. the more bicause it is corroborated 
by the Bhag. to.xt — 

^rirr5%<( itit t'ff sr u 

which means that sinc‘* the scriptural te.xts-biruti and Sinrti- 
are the commandments of Bhaga\ivn, one not following Llnia 
is a violator of Bliagaviln s eommaudin mts and as such cannot 
l)e regarded a devotee f)f flml’. There i.s thus an apparent 
nnoni'ily here, and a reconciliation can be brought about in the 
following way ; — Though Bhakti is th“ highest Dharuie, t is 
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differentiated from other kinds of Dharma in many respects 
one of which is that devotional spirit-tho main feature in the 
Bhakti Cult — ia not always necessarily guided by a detailed 
and accurate knowledge of scriptural injunctions as the other 
dharmas are ; the main guiding force in this case is the in- 
trinsic potency and magnetic influence of the sweet names 
and auspicious qualitea of Bhagavan. Experience shows 
that the attainment of the highest bonum in this cult mny 
be practicable in some cases even ir respect' velj^ of an accurat'' 
knowledge of scriptural texts. Indeed the injunctory force 
of scriptural texts is not to be ignored ; but it ia to be distinct- 
ly noted that such force ia urgently necessary in those ea-es 
only whan the miml is for many reasons not in a state c.f 
calmness and composure so as to be fit for e.xcessive devotion- 
al spirit but ia very much suscetible to various distractions 
caused by worldly afl'aira. And in these cases the scriptural 
injunctions are to be strictly obeyed and considered us the 
best instrumentality for eftecting that state of the mind in 
which a fervent devotion, an insatiable hankering after rea- 
lisation, a natural uninterrupted flow of devotion will arisa 
for the ultimate highest good of the individual being. Tlie 
sole object of a strict compliance with the scriptural injunc- 
tions in the primary stage of Bhakti is thus to prepare the 
mind for that higher stage of devotion which is called U'lga- 
nugii. If, therefore, such an enviable state of the minil is 

once reached-if, in other words, the object of the scriptuiMl 
injunctions is fulfilled — , there is no longer feit any mor“ 

n°ce.ssity for a .strict compliance with the.se very injunctions. 
Ihus at this higlier stage of Bhakti, if the injunctions a.’o 

violated at all, such violation is not to bs considered 
as a wilfui one but takes place rather spontaneously ; tliMiiind 

at this stage is so <leeply conceutratoil towards the whoh- con- 
cept of Bhagavan, the Jiva has come up to such a high degree 
of Iju'ijaiiey in d'votional .spirits, tint no other coiisclou.sti ‘ss- 
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there can be no fear of the transgression due to an unconsci- 
ous violation of the rules of scriptures. Wilful violation is 
always a sin, but not so an unconscious one. Moreover, the 
excessive devotional fervency which characterises the Ragat- 
mika Bhakti is so very important in the cult of Bhakti, that 
even if one imitatingly follows this line of devotion from an 
insincere or sinister motive like the demoness Putana, he is 
amply rewarded by the grace of Bhagavfin (cf. 

»TT^ I 51?: tp:jn?JPT 1 f^?r- 

W 5 II, ) ■ I’l'e 0'‘ly thing to 

be carefully noted here is that the fervent devotion must al- 
ways be a consisfent and sincere one, and never a sham mock- 
eryd Instances are not rare in the woihl’a history of reli- 
gion, in which a gross abus-* of the salntory principles of reli- 
gion, a lamentable tyranny of religion, so to say, works 
greatest evils both to tli* individual and to the society. 
Take the oa'ie of the present state of many a 
follower of the Bengal Vai.-inavisin. Wliat a serious 
havoc and mischief is being done to the good name and high 
prestige of the noble religion of the Vaisnavas by many a so 
called saint and sham rononncer of the world! To think of 
the heiglifc of their fvjlly ami gross degen 'ration simply shud- 
ders one to the bristle. In the nam > of Rilganngft Bhakti 
th"se heretics of the first order are committing all sm-ts of 
hypocris}', forgery, debaiichery, l^udn'se and what not. 
Such a pitiable state of things, such a regrettable tyranny of 
Vaisnavism is, I am afraid, mainly due to the bliml and erro- 
nious ex}X)sition of manj' a .so called insincere irresponsible ex- 
pounders and gurus that eanie to rise in consequence of a sad 
misconception of the lofty teachings of Lord Gouranga and 
His adherents and followers. The sooner this ghostly shadow 
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of Gaufliya Voisiiaviam is made to disappear, the bettor for the 
country, for the world, for the prestige of Religion, for seekers 
after truth in the sphere of the Bhakti cult. Thus it appears 
that the injunctory force of scriptural texts applies with all strin- 
gency to those cases preeminently in which there is a mischie- 
vous show of Raganuga Bhakti and nothing in reality anJ 
earnest sincerity, (^ho texts cited above, therefore, do not sig- 
nify that scriptural injunctions are to be ignored or violat-d. 
On the other hand these injunctions are strictly binding upon 
those who are far away from the stage of Raganuga; oven 
those who have reached this stage are required to abide by 
the injunctions not so much for themselves as for putting a 
check upon other pieople who might have done otherwis"! and 
so been led astray owing to sheer ignorance and gross folly. 

What is stated above, viz, that an excissivo fervency and 
buoyancy in devotional spirit, oven though displayed from an 
insincere and sinistor motive, is amply rewarded by the grac3 
of Bhagavan, requires a little explanation. The explanation 
can be made clear by means of an example ia which this very 
fact was illustrated, viz — the life of ^i^upala. All his acts 
were directed in vindictiveness towards Krsna. Ntcassarily, 
throughout his whole life the only thought at all moments in 
his mind was the thought of Bhagavan ; but such deep cone “n- 
tration was concealed by an outer covering in the shape of a 
motive of vindictiveness. Irrespectively of this outer cover- 
ing, Bliagaviln was moved towards him simply on account of 
tlie inner .spirit of devotion. The effect of the ‘ within ’ can 
not but take place notwithstanding the ‘without’, just in 
the same way as a pill of quinine enclosed in a sugar coating 
cannot but cure malarja. Consequently, Bhagavan whom 
no amount of vindictiveness and ill-feeling, the effect of Taiuas. 
can over affect, and who is always conquered by the depth of 
meditation, favoured Iiim with the desirable permanent good 
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in the shape of Sayujya Mukti. It ia here to be noted also that 
because of the outercovering of vindictiveness which occupies 
the lowest place in the heirarchy of springs of action, ijigupala 
CJuld not attain the highest banutn Prema — a good that is 
attained by nothing short of the same buoyancy in devotional 
spirits manifested in a congenial and sympathetic way. 

^Jthis flowing current of meditation and excessive concen- 
tration has been given sucli a high placs in Vaisnava philoso- 
phy that this, even though manifested in an apathetic and 
‘vindictive way, is s-uperiorto Injunctory Bhakti directed 
sympathetically^ 

ZIf I'om the above theory it appears thattlie injunctory for- 
ce of scriptural texts, though not discai'ded, is not regarded 
as compulsory and stringent in the cas* of Itagrimiga as in the 
case of Injunctory Bhakti. Hencj also it might be doubted 
by some that one having reached the etage of llaganuga may 
be liable to commit wrongs and transgressions, and thereby 
his hope of attaining summuiubonum might be defen-ed. 
This doubt can he removed by saying that since a devotee of 
such a high order is not inclined even towards the permanent 
good like self-realisation ( Mukti ), how can his ininil have the 
slightest bend towards gross acts or wrongs ! If at any rate 
such a devotee does commit a sliglit trangression at any time, 
this will bo entirely counteract al forthwith by tlie depth of 
his meditation towards Bhagavan ; th * Immanent llegnlator 
residing in hislieart will be ever ready to counteract the eft'-ct 
of such a slight trarisgres.sion. The idea here is similar to 
that stated in the Gita text — ITT- 
etc.” ) 

/ 

\>4s Indicated above, one of the distinctive features of llil- 
gatiiiika Bhakti is that tlie pr.actic.* of devotion is based n]jon 
various pet s nial relationships brought about between Bhaga- 
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vilu and His constant associates. In the highest stage of such 
devotion i.e. the devotion of Eadha and her associate GojiIh, 
various demonstrations of conjugal love are necessarily given 
a free play to . The theory of Vaisnava Religion, specially 
on this vital point, is, I am afraid, severrdy criticised ami 
stigmatised as an obscenity by many both here and abroad. 
While acknowleding that such sharp criticism nay naturally 
originate in a human mind, .so full of obscenities and gross 
sensualities as it i.s, it mu.st b» admitted at the same time that 
thi.s deplorable confusion of the super.«ensuou8 with the s‘Mi.su- 
ons is sirnplj' based upon a miserable ignorance of the true 
theory of Vaitnava Religion. As a caution against such miser- 
able nilsconceiition lot ns try to explain the point as follows. - 
In the first place, it is (piite a patent fact that a passion for 
God can never be the same as a sensual passion. Both indeed 
are desires, but, while the former is a desire entirely for elh'c- 
ting Bhagavan’,s supr -me pleasure, the latter is a desire for 
one’s own pleasrire. In the various demonstrations of 
sensual conjugal love which we find generally in the ca-- ■ of a 
human couple, there cannot be the slight tinge of doubt tlut 
the pleasure derived tlnu'efroin is really desired and enj. lyeil 
by the consort in qutatioir Let us now look to the Bliag. text 
on this point— vfnTf: 

etc. A thorough explanation of this vers-o is 
us''le.ss for our present purpo.se. It i.s however rpiite apparent 
fioiu the line that the Gopis in the midst of 
ecstatic sports indeed allowed Kysna to make all sorts 
of demonstration of conjugal love; but the joint to 
b ‘ carefully not'sl is that they had not the .slightest 
desire for their own pleasure while such demunstiation 
I was going on. lla^- I now ask with all deference can any 
rnorLiil woman he ever concj’ved u ho will not enli-rtain nny 
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the least ilesire for such sensual pleasure and who will not 
actually enjoy a pleasui'O of this kind however slight it 
might be? This at once conclusively proves that the love or 
passion manifttsed by the Gopis can never c )ine under the 
category of sensual love. If, again, in the face of this conclu- 
sion it be redargued — Why is it that Bhagavan takes to such 
sports ? Could His Krsnatua be affected had the Gopis not dis- 
played such deinonstration.s of conjugal love?" The only 
answer is what we get from the Ved. siitra 

concept o’ the Absolute Being contras round 
Infinite Bliss, whatever lie does i.s nothing but a sport; and 
if the meaning of sports is to be really understood it must be 
indicated that in them infinite pleasure of the highest intensi- 
ty and similar in form to what i.s found amongst jthenome- 
nal beings is eternally displaycil and flow.s in an et'-rnal cur 
rent from the very nature of Bliagavaii. And becau.se th’ 
pleasure derived from sensual conjugal love is univers3ll3 
admitted a.s the highest intensity of worlilly pleasures it is 
natural that the Absolute should display Ills sports in the 
midst of supersensuous pleasure of a similar kind, and it is 
this wiiicli is referred to in the Vedanta sutra quoted above. 
Besides, the Gopis are nothing hut the Divinities of the bliss 
potencies of Bliagavan ; lienee wliatevr thej' do in the demon- 
stration of conjugal love must al.so be understood as coming 
out as an easy natural flow from the very constitution of 
Bliagavan. Mereover, there are lots of texts to show that 
many a saint and ascetic wlioin no amount of worldly plea- 
sure can affect in the least, (e. g. Uthlhava) desire such plea- 
sure of conjugal love as is demonstrateil by th« Gopis ;th is also 
proves that there is not the slightest tinge of s'^nsuality in the 
pleasure of the Goiis. We are thus convinced of the fact 
that the practice of devotion Ikvs.mI upon tlie relationship of 
co'ijngal love as demonstrat id bj' Uidha and her associate 
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Gojiis is never to be contused with the demonstration of gross 
sensuality by a mortal pair. A farther question on this 
point would meet with the only answer that “in language 
there is no difterence between sensuality and supersensuons 
]>leasnre in idea or in reality, and that spiritualism or reli- 
gion is a more absurdity 


CHAPTER V. 

.SU.MMUilBONUM— DIFFERENT 
THEORIES ABOUT IT, 

As indicated at the very outset, the last topic for discnsa- 
ion in the present treatise is the suinmuinboniim or the ulti- 
mate end or aim of philosophy as well .as of religion. It was 
further stated in the preceding pages that according to V. 
philosoiihy tiie suinmuiabonum is Prema or strictly speaking 
Prema bhakti.^ Tliia Prema bhakti, as already indicated and 
as will be made clear by and by, constitutes the natural func- 
tion of the self concealed from beginningless time under tliu 
influence of the iMaya Sakti. It is anidea) which is always an 
established thing and never to be produced ; in other words, 
it was lying implicit so long as the Jlftya isakti was operating 
upon the self and is made explicit h}'^ nothing else tlian tbu 
two stages of Bhakti. By way of a comparison of the diih.'roiit 
theories of surninumhonuni advocated by philosopber.s, Indian 
as well as European, it will be observed how the cone qit of 
this sinnmuinbonuin is fuller and x’iclier than the re.'-t, and, 
it I am alloweil to say so, is the loftiest of all. It will also 
he shown how this concjjt reconciUs witliin itsdf all tli'‘ 
vai-ions cjnc*pt of sninnininbonum, and for that vny 
reason is and onglit to be regarded as a concept ]>ar excellence. 

1. It i.s to tie noted here that all e.xpomnlcrs of theVed. philoso- 
pliy inelndinK li.imanuja and Madhwachnryya, aecei't undili 
S'- tile liitfliest riini oC life; it is iy Bengal Vaisnavisii; alone Unit 
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Indeod the topic of the ultimate aim of life has been dis- 
cussed at lenjrth by philosophers every where ; and from a care- 
ful review of the principal doctrines upon the point it appears 

r t these philosophers have put forward three distinct things 
the suinmumbonum, viz, (1) extinction of miseries, (2) 
attainment of pleasure, and (3) self-realisation. If we arc true 
to the happy spirit of reconciliation which constitutes the 
listinctive mark of V. philosophic thought, we must admit that 
iach of these three things no doubt partakes of the nature of 
good’ and as such may be regarded as the summumbonum 
from the stand point taken by a particular class of thinkers; 
but all the views being minutely examined, it will appear 
that the first two cannot really be regarded as the highest 
good. The highest good must consist in something positive, 
and hence mere extinction of miseries which is a negative 
thing and so quite inexplicable and indescribable like a cypher 
can not bs regarded as the highest good. Nor can the highest 
good consist in pleasure for its own sake; for it is a patent 
fact that pleasure is best obtained when least sought about. 
The more directly and eagerly we seek pleasure, the less plea- 
sure do we obtain. The more we are unmindful of it, the more 
do we get it. Thus whatever the character of the pleasure 
might be — sensuous or super sensuous, the doctrine of pleasure 
as the highest good is open to “ the i^uradox tl)at the impulse 
towards pleasure if too predominant defeats its own aim" 
(Dr. Sidgwick) The highest good thereof must consist in self- 

Prema is recognised as the smnnnimbouum — the fifth obje- 
ct of human pursuit. This no doubt is the distinctive featu- 
re of Bengal Vaisnavisni. Nor is it to be questioned that the 
concept of Prema has no scriptural basis, for its broad fea- 
ture, viz, the resignation of every act to the Highest Self, 
can be tracted to the beginning verse of the Isopanisad. 
Besides, Prema is nothing but Mukti understood in arestrio- 
ted sense, as will be indicated below. 
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refvlisation, and self-realisation, if properly understood and re- 
garded as conveying a clear and definite import, means noth- 
ing but Prema bhakti. Extinction of miseries and attainment 
of supreme pleasure are no doubt the concomitant conse(|uen- 
ces of Proma Bhakti, but themselves they do not constitute the 
highest good. This our position may be justified b}' reference 
to some of the current principal doctrines of summumbomun. 

To begin with the ancient Greek philosophers, wo find 
the theory of summuraboiiuin as maintained by Plato seems 
rather vague and indefinite. While strongly in .support of 
virtue ns the id“al for an individual being, he is not at all b'- 
reft of his own clinging to the placi of pleasure also in consti- 
tuting the ultiniat') good. To this latter effect he eonsid''rs a 
life without enjoyment as too abstract and monotonous. Thus 
Plato’s view about the ultimata good may be briefly describ-'il 
as one in which both virtue and pleasure have a place : but 
the great defect of his theory is that ha did not try to .show 
clearly the relation bitween these two, nor did he demons- 
trate his own tacit assumption that the two should always b' 
harmoniously combined. This weak jioint, I am afiaid, is 
mainly dua to the fact that ha wanted to realise th'^ e.vact 
significance of the life of an individual by reference to tliat uf 
an icleal state and not to the relation betw'-'en the individual 
and tlie Highest Being. 

Aristotle describes the highest good as 'Endaiinonia (wd- 
Ihiing) which according to him consi.sts in a perfect activity 
in a perf ‘Ct Ilf >. Tha h'ghest life, he thinks, is a contL“in[)l.i- 
tive or sp-culative life (what we call the life of sc.eiic ‘ or tli^ 
life of the student) which is essentially liigher than the ld> 
of jiolitical activity ; yet he eoiisiders that even thi.s higlicr 
life must be built up on a basis of civic virtue, in oth"r words, 
thii virtues tliat are required in a gooil c'.tizm of a .state lire 
regard ■(! by him as u condition of happiness. Accordingly, 
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thu acquiditiun of fchn highest good is to some extent depen- 
dent on extraneous conditions over which an individual hati 
no complete control. It seems, therefore, that though Aristotle 
d?8cribes tho ultimate good as Euilaimonia, he does not ex- 
plain definitely the true import of this Eivlaunonia; in 
otherwords, the two elements of rational activity and plea- 
sure, w'hich together CDHstitute the ideal, are tacitly assumed 
by him as closely relat-^d, but what this relation is, what the 
true content of the ideal is, is left unexplained. Besides, 
Aristotle’s S'*! action of Endaimoiiia to denote what he else- 
where calls ‘Human or Practicable good’, and the fact that 
after all we have no better rendering for Eudaiiuonia than 
Happiness or Felicity, has caused no little misunderstanding 
of his system of morals. 

Am mg the cosmopolitan thinker.s of Greece, we find two 
apparently opjtosing theories advanceil by the Stoics and the 
Epicureans. The ultimate end of action according to the 
Stoics, is to live according to nature — to adapt oneself to the 
direction of Reason which is bjth in the world and in 
individual self. If it is asked-what Joes Reason direct? 'To 
live according to naiure' is the one answer given by the 
Stoics, and thereby they involve themselves in a circular ar- 
gument. Sometimes, however, svs are told that the ultimate 
end is ’Life according to Virtue ’, but this also leads us into 
the same circle, for Virtue is defined by them as Knowledge 
■ of good and bid in ditt'erent circumstances and relations, and 
the two notions thus become absolutely coincident. As re- 
gards the place of Happiness iii their syf-tem, we are told that 
Virtue is Happiues.o in so far as it frees ourselves from the 
perturbing infiuences of the vicissitudes of life and prepares 
’ the way for th’ state of composure and Irauquility. Taking 
all the diverse uttei'ances into coiisideratioii, tho oiiiy bto.c 
view about the ultimate end we get is ‘Extinction of inise- 
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ries and attainment of a tranquil atate.' At any rate, the 
full concept of summumbonum is not clearly explained. 

The Epicureans considered pleasure to be the highest 
good, but this pleasure, they contended, if it is to be the most 
valuable, must be the spiritual joy which consists in the un- 
perturbable composure of a wise-man’s mind. This Egoistic 
theory is no doubt superior to Sensualistic Egoism ; but its 
chief defect lies in the fact .that on account of a discourage- 
ment of active strenuous life as well as for the efforts of an 
epicurean sage solely directed towards the extinction of pain 
rather than in puisuit of positive pleasure, the concept of 
aummumbonuiii according to them amounts to a negative 
thing, and hence it cannot really be regarded as the suininuiu 
bonum. 

Turning to the mediaeval period, we find the ethical 
ideas of that period were influenced partly by those of Plato 
and Aristotle, and partly also by those of the Stoics, and by 
conceptions derived from Christianity. It is deemed useless 
therefore to deal separately with their view about the suin- 
raumbonum of life. 

If, again, we look to the modern period, we find two 
main theories growing side by side. Philosophers like Locke, 
Hume, Mill, Bain and Sidgwick hold that the summuinbj- 
num of human life consists in the acquisition of pleasure as 
such. On the other baud, the greatest German philosopher 
Hegel and his followers are of opinion that the highest good 
consists in self-realisation. 'Ihis Perfection Theory was, it 
seems to me, developed very greatly by the most distingui- 
shed of such thinkers, viz Professor Green. It is necessary, 
therefore, to deal with his theory in some detail. The want 
or defect which men are perpetually seeking to fill up is accor- 
ding to Green not the want of pleasure merely, or any super- 
ficial form of feeling, but something deeper and belong’ng to 
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our ess3iitial nature as spiritual beings. We feel constantly 
the need of completing our own being, completing or reali- 
sing ourselves, or making ourselves all that we are meant to 
he in the divine plan of the world. This completing, reali- 
sing or filling up our nature is the good or the highest end to 
which we all naturally tend. And so far we can conceive 
and understand it, it is a moral end or good because activity 
will, conduct are the essence of our nature, so that the highest 
perfection of our nature is the real perfection of will. What 
then about pleasure or happiness? Has it no place in our 
moral scheme? Yes, it has, but not as a direct object of desire 
but as an accompaniment and consequence of the fulfilling of 
the desire. If we make pleasui*e to be the direct end of our 
action, we soon give it our own purpose and gain no pleasure ; 
at the same time we cannot desire and realise an end without 
getting pleasure from it as the consequence. But we now 
come to the final question-In what does this perfection of 
nature-this highest selfrealiaation, the ultimate end or highest 
good of our nature, consist ? Here indeed an unavoidable diffi- 
culty arises from the very nature of the case. For, how can 
wo understand what perfection of spiritual nature is without 
being ourselves perfect ? Evidently we can understand such 
perfection only step by step in proportion as we ourselves 
attain it. Hence though we feel that there is always a 
higher stage of perfection which remains unattainf.d, still we 
can represent it to ourselves. Thus we might define moral 
good as that which satisfies the desire and wants of a rational 
moral agent, (i. e of an agent who has already perfected 
himself so far as to be able to judge beforehand along what 
lines his future development will extend). Now it is clear that 
this is a circular definition — that line of action is good which a 
good man desires and approves, and a good man is one who 
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approves of such a line of action. Bat something of the cir- 
cle is nnavoihlable. In short, self realisation can be explained 
only ns a gradual reproduction in oiir minds, from our own \ 
finite points of view, of an ideal present already in a universal 
consciousness. 

From the above it appears that Green though he has bit- 
ted upon the right point, is unable to explain clearlj’’ the full 
import of self realisation and thereby involves himself in an 
inextricable circular reasoning. The term .scdfrealiwitioii 
no doubt implies an act, but the exact nature of this act of 
the (finite) self with reference to the (Infinite) delt-ne“d b» 
clearly pointed out. This failure on the part of Green, which 
inake.s his theory full of vagnen’'ss and rep'-tition, is, I am 
afraid, du« to the fact that, he could not reali.so the meaning 
of the full concept of the Absolute Being, the relation be- 
tween the Absolute and individual soul, and the pi-opjer meaas 
to be adopte<l for attaining self-realisation. It will h* .sliowii 
how those weak points in the Self-realLsation Theory can be 
avoided if we regard Preraa Bhakli as tlr' siiinmumbonum of 
human life to he attained only by means of Bhakti. 

Let us consider some of the Indian theories on tin* sub- 
ject. The best way of indicating the development of Iinhan 
]ihilosophical and religious thought is to begin with what is 
described as the lowest stage. The system of Chftrvaka is 
generally ilescrihed as .such. The only end of man is liere 
described as enjoyment proved by sensual pleasures. But 
from the trend of argument based upon the adinissib.l.ty (d 
perception alone as the .source of knosvledge atul relating te 
the enjoyment of worldly objects which are mixed with jilea- 
Bure as well as pain, it also appear.s that avoidanc* of pain 
might b; regarded by this system ns the end of man. There 
i.s a vugiien on this point. At any rate the system as it 
stands- is to b"* reject-id so far as the summnmbouum is coiicer- 
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iieil; for it not only conflicts with ths fundamental principles 
of Hindu religious thought, but is not acceptable even to the 
present state of the materialism in Europe. 

According to the Buddhistic theory, as it is generally des- 
cribed, the summumbonnm is ‘Extinction of miseries, arising 
from the extirpation of desires etc. — the stream of cognitions 
and impressions’. The latter, viz, annihilation of desires, is 
thus described as the means to the end called here Nirvana. 
Here also the sUnunumboniim is describ-'d as a negative 
thing and hence should not be properly called the highest good, 
for Release according to this theory means ‘ passing over into 
non-being’. 

The Sfimkhya S5'stem holds that the suininumboiiiim con- 
sists in the absolute annihilation of miseries, brouglit about 
by the discriminating knowledge of Prakiti and Purusa. This 
also is evidently described as a negative thing and hence can- 
not properly be regarded as the suiiunumbunUin. 

The Nyaya and Vai.^esika systems agree in holding that 
the auininumbonum consists in the absolute abolition of pain, 
but difler as to the means for attaining that end. Some how- 
ever, e. g., Madhavacharyya draw a fine distinction between 
these two iloctrines of suininuinbonum. While according to 
the Vai.^esika system the state of emaiicijiatiou is one of abso- 
lute freedom from all connexion vrith attribut-s, with th'-’ Nai- 
yayikas the soul even in this state is attended with bliss anil 
Bamvit or cognition. But it is to be not'-’d that according to the 
Nya5’’a system attributes arise only when there is conjunclion 
of the self and mind, and hence the state of euiancipadon ac- 
cording to this view cannot but be an absolute freedom from 
all connexion with attribut * 3 , in other worils, bliss and cogni- 
tion cannot be attached to ths state of absolute abolition of 
pain. Notwithstanding minute difioreno’s, all these systsms 
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aro open to one serious defect, viz tliat somellung negative is 
described as the summuinbouum. 

The Mimaiusa system solely concerned with the Kar- 
ina Kanda of the Vedas, holds that the summuinbonuni con- 
sists in thf Apiirva ( merit ) produced by the due performance 
of sacrificial rites as enjoined in the Vedas. Against this view 
it might be said that whatever is produced by means of non- 
permanent destructible objects e.g. a jar produced by clay 
cannot but be transitory and destructible. Sacrificial rik's 
are performed with destructible objects like faggots, ghee and 
the like, and conaeijuently tlie Apurva which is here described 
as something produced by the performance of such rites must 
itself be a non-penuanent thing. Thus the Mimainsiat’s doct- 
rine of auminumbonum is to be highly deprecated in-as-much 
as it characteri.s"3 it us something non-pennanent, quite contrary 
to the fact that tin highjst good always consists iu something 
])ernianeiit. From this criticism, however, it is not to be understood 
that Bliakti also, meaning un act, is non-pennanent ; for accord- 
ing to our theory Bhakti is nota thing to be produced but an net 
in which the manifestation of bliss and knowledge — ^the essen- 
tial attributes of the soul, which was obscured and contracted 
by Karma, is made explicit and posited. 

Other.s again lioM that the suinmumbonuin consists in 
the union (Yoga) of the individual soul with Paramatiul, 
and this union, tlioy say, arises in consequenci of high inten- 
sity of thought about the contiguous existeiica of Parauiatma 
and Jiva. The question is — what is the meaning of this 
Yoga? It may mean either (1) that the individual soul is 
transformed into PramatmA, or that (2) the two entities umler- 
going a transformation become one. In the fir.st case, owing 
to the intrinsic diflerence admitted by these philosophers bet- 
ween Praniatma and soul, the soul can never be intrinsically 
transformed into Praiimtmft just iu the saiui way as an irou 
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rod though excessively heated (i. e. brought into contact with 
lire) can never be transformed into fire. In the second case, the 
admission that Paramatma undergoes a change is quite con- 
tradictory to the very essential nature of Paramatma, and ben- 
.03 can never bs upheld. The only meaning possible of union 
is that by constant meditation in an uninterrupted flow of 
thought the soul can attain to that state in which it ever re- 
mains with Paramatma, performing its own function of devo- 
tion, and never deviates from Him. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE HIGHEST GOOD OR SUMMUMBONUM 
IN THE VAISNAVA SYSTEM. 

If we look to the Vedftnta system, we find the summum 
bonum is characterised as Mukti by the followers of Sankara. 
Tins Mukti according to their view consists of three elements, 
viz (1) absolute merge or absorption of soul in Brahman, (21 ab- 
senca of the consciousness of any feeling what-so-ever, henca 
no feeling of joy, (3) extinction of miseries caused by the with- 
drawal of Maya or illusion. The first factor is established by 
them mainly on the basis of scriptural texts such as ggj 
(Mund 111,2,9), ^ 

( Vrh. IV, 4, 6) in which 
the ideas of or and cT^DTr^ are taken by 

them as identical. But tlu fact is, there is some differ.3ncj in 
meaning, for otherwise the Sruti W'oukl be regarded as a fruit- 
less repetition and the mere mention of any one of the three 
« g- WSTHR would have been quite enough. To avoid 
such repetition of ideas the word what is also 

ualled is to be understood to mean that the indi- 

vidual does not attain sameness or identity with Brahma but 
posits its own intrinsic similarity to Brahman, the. similarity 
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which consists in the attributes of bliss and knowledge ami 
which was lying concealed and suppressed by the Maya Sakti 
of Brahman. This doctrine of similarity is also clearly stabMl 
in tli3 te.'ct ( Mui.ul. ill. l.:i) 

where means nut identity but similarity, and in the tlita 

text ^ frRrgJTrr^TcJT JTJT ( XIV, 2 > where 

cvidejitly means the seme, an-l also in the text 

egfSTTO' qt 

STWI^nsqSR (Chha. VIII, 3, 5, also Maitri. 11, i). 

Thus from all th? texts it appears that in the state of release 
the soul do’s not become identical witli Brahman but stamls 
to Brahman in tlie rrlation of ditt-wtuce as well as nun-ditlh- 
rence. Th»'' diftorencj between Brahman and a relea-'pil soul is 
r'derred to in tlia Ve.lanta Sutras* 5Tq^sqfqr?:q^ 

»=lf5rfeq?qR,nV, 4, 17). «TrqqT5T^ITTq%|fra <■ I'". h 

gSRfq’^’^qsq'T^JOT^ (f. 3, 2). 

1. These throe stitras have been thus interpreted t>y Hnmiuiuja 
— The SutrallV, 4, 17 means that the dilTurenoi) tietwi-en 
Brahniau ami soul must be admitted since tlieri' are iiisiiy 
loading scriptural texts which speak of uuivor.sal ruling and 
world-oontrrdling power with exclusive reference to the 
Supreme Person, and sicca in all those cases the coiitoxts in 
no way suggest the idea of the released suul, and henot-tlioris 
is m reason to ascribe such power to the latter.’ The Sutra 
IV. 4, 21, means that the conclusion arrived at in the ulune 
sutra viz the inequality between Brahmau iiud .Tiva is 
firmed by the further f.act that the text directly teaches tHo 
released soul to be equal to Brahman in so far only a.s enjoy- 
ing direct insiglit into tho tjue nature of Braliuiau. Hn* 
(Sutra 1 , 3, 2, means that the Person, wlio is the abode of 
heaven, earth and so on, is also declared by the tc.xt to ho 
what is to be reached by those wlio aie lelcaacd fiom the 
bondage of Samrara i.e. existence. From this it evidently tol- 
lowes that there is no identity between Brahmau aud iudi- 
vidiial soul. 
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From thi3 second factor it appears that the nature o{ 
Brahman baing, according to their view, bliss, the soul in re- 
lease becomes bliss; but this is quite unwarranted by facts, 
for possibly no desire can arise for becoming bliss or happi- 
ness, all desire is fur attaining happiness, lienee if there is 
thus no desire for such a state of release, the injunctory force 
nf all scriptural texts would he regarded as nil and the state 
itself ill which there is no feeling of joy is a futile object for 
which no effort would be undertaken and no ilesire eutertai- 
nud. In a word, there would b-* no at all. That 

in the state of release there i.s a conacLousnes.sof some feoling — 
there is felt some jileasure or liap[iiiie«s, is clearly esniblisheri 
by such texts as 

etc (Chha. VII, 25, 2) And we already explained tliat 
true self-realisation is that in which pleasure though not desi- 
red arises as an inevitable concomitant consequence. As to 
the Vrh. text (II. 4, 12,), it is to be noted that it does not 
declare that the relea.sed self has no consciousness, but only 
that in the case of that self tlmv is iibsnit that knowledge of 
birth, death etc, which in the Sainsara state is caused by the 
coonection of the ^elf with the oleni’iits. 

The third factor also is unt-nable, since, according to 
their view the sole reality being Brahman, this Brahman 
whose nature is pure bliss can never corns in contact with 
miseries due to Nescience ; and consequently the question of 
the ri.se of miseries and so of the annihilation of miseries can 
not arise at all. 

Thus the doctrine of sumraumbonum as Mukti defined 
above according to the purely monistic theory of the Vedanta i.s 
untenable; and the uutenability isowing to the wrong inter- 
pretation of the Vedanta whereby Brahman is described as 
pare bliss and kno'vledge — a« a nou-ditferenced Snb'-t.mce. 
The true interpretation of the Vedanta upon which Vaisnava 
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religion ia based describes Mukti as that intuition or sight 
of tlie Highest Lord which, being the natural state and fun- 
ction of the individual soul but being obscured by the infliie- 
nee of the Mayil Sakti of BhagavAn, is posited on the ilnstriio- \ 
tion of the said influence by the onl 3 ’ means of Bhakti. (ef — 

: Biisg. ti, lo. 6). 

Tills intuition or sight of the Highest Lord may take 
place in two ways, via-(l) that the Highest Lord may 

reveal Himself to the contemplative mind alone ; qp 

> 0^' (-) Ha may present Himself to the mind as well 
as to the cliti'.'reut sense organa Tlumgh 

the causality of Bhakti operates alike in both the cases, yet 
there is some difl'erenca between the two. The sensuous na- 
ture of the mind (^tT) doubt transformeil into the 

spiritual supersotisuous one in both the cases by means of devo- 
tional practices; in other words, all the previous impresslous 
and ideas caused by the operation of the Mayii Sakti are 
entirely aholi.shed, and the mind ia thereby reiluced to a 
state of complete tramiuility and calmness. But in the latter 
case, by reason of the excessive fervency of devotion and the 
conseciuaut overflowing grace of Bhagavan, the sense organs 
also are similarly transformed and reduced into the super- 
sensuous nature anil thereby the Higbe.st Lord appears be- 
fore the devotee just in the same way as in the pheiiomPiiHl 
world one being bodily' presents himself before another so as 
to be directly and vividly perceived by the latter. Briefly 
speaking, the diffsrence between the two kinds of intuition or 
sight is in respect of vividness and perspicuity. The luo'it 
es<ientiai condition however for both the tw'o cases consists in 
nil fetters of the heart being rent asunder, all doubts being re- 
moved and all impressions of previous acts being entirely 

1. .Sue Apiicndix. 
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effaced, as we come to know from the Sruti text 

etc. The sole requisiteness of this condition of tran- 
quility of the mind might be more clearly explained by refe- 
rence to Bhag. texts. We know that during the manifest 
Lila many beings like Indra and others could not have the 
same intuition of Kiaua as the (Jopas and Gopia had, although 
Xrsna appeared before all. The only reason is that on 
account of the mentality of those beings not till then reaching 
the state of compoaure, Ki'aiia did not revr-al Hini'-elf to them 
in His intrinsic Selfhood but concealed Himself under the 
screen of.His Yoga Maj'a Sakti (cf *n*T 

the case of Sisupala again we know 

from the same Bhag. texts that before the total annihilation 
of his body he could not sight the Lord in the desirable way ; 
it was only after his vindictive spirit was entirely effaced, 
after the last trace of obstructing impressions was removed 
hy means of the sufiersensuous halo of His own attributes, 
after the corporeal frames, gross as well as subtle, were 
utterly destroyed, thatKisna pres“nte I Himself b'^fore f^ilu- 
pala ill His intrinsic selfhood, and thereby Sisupala was 
gracsd.with the Sayujya Mukti. 

The state of the mind which has not attained such tran- 
quility and cleanliness has been broadly classified into two, 
viz-(l) those minds that are averse to the Supreme Lord 
and (2) those that are hostile to Him. The former again is 
s,nbdivided into two — (1) those that are so completely addic- 
ted to worldly objects that they remain quite indifferent to 
Him even during His Prakata Lila, ^^2) those that are full of 
I contempt towards Him e. g. Indra during the manifest Lllu,. 
Jhe latter also admits of two subclasses — (1) some not being 
able to realise the graceful charm of the Lord are ill-dispo- 
sed towards Him e. g. Kalayavana during the Pral^to Lila, 
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(2) some again are vindictive towards Him e. g. the demoniac 
heroes and warriors during the Pi*akata Lila. The fine dis- 
tinction between these four classes may be explained tlius by 
way of analogy. The taste of a sweet thing to a tongue 
aflected witli biliousness appears in four ditt’erent ways ns our 
medical experience shows, viz-(l) some do not taste it 'vith- 
out showing any feeling of contempt and disiegaid, 
^2) some do nob taste it and at the same time .show 
a feeling of contempt, (3) some again accept the ‘■weet 
thing and taste it unwillingly and with ai/erseness be- 
cause they are fond of bitter things (4) while others ta.stc it 
as a bitter thing and show an aversen^ss wliile tasting. S.mi- 
lar is tlie distineiion in the case of the above fmr classis of 
mental state. 

On this meaning of Mukti as sight of the Lord tli' i'luti 
text is ^ ij;# 

^rifaif^rSTT ifflfinJTS'Ts ’ST ^'#3 ^(‘*9 ’PW' 

' IMukti thus defined is of five kinds (.1) balnkya 
(2) Sai'ntii (.3) Sarupya, ^4) Samipya and ( 5 ) Sayujya. .'Salj- 
kya means ‘the being entitled to a habitation in tb ■ supeis-ui- 
suous highest heaven-the abode of Bhagavan’. Sflroti m atis 
‘acquiring a lordliness (similar to that of the Absolute Lor'f) 
in the same supreme place,. Sarupya means ‘gaining a form 
and complexion similar to those of the Lord’. Samipya iS th3 
acquisition of a riglit to go near the Supreinn Lord, and 
Sayujya means merging in the suprem'e halo of the lustre of 
BhigavAii. Of these, the Sayujya Mukti is not given so imicli 
importance as the others in the system of V. Philosopliy, for in 
this state the individual personality of a Jiva vanishe.s though 
temporarily, and this fact is contradictory to the fundamental 
jjrinciples of V. Philosophy. Yet the Bhag. texts recognis' it 
to some extent simply to show how the cultof Bliakti is tJ bj 
regarded as the excellent means whereby all the boiiuiiis 
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recogaiscJ by all the different systems of religi<in prevailing 
anywhere in the world can be acquired according to the desire 
of the devotee. The lesser importance of this Sayujya Mukti 
is illustrated by the fact that those beings like SiSupala and 
.others that were granted this bonum were again relieved of 
that state and made His associates in the eternal Lila so as to 
make them attain the highest bonum-Preina Bhakti. 

Characteristics of Mukti : — 

The first and most essential characteristic of Mukti in all 
.the five different stages is that in it there takes place that iu- 
.tuition or direct perception of th“ Ab'Olute Lord which as a 
honum is far sup'^rior to all the boaunis in other systems of 
>.philosophy both Indian and European. This intuition is in- 
evitably attended with supreme pleasure, for Mukti is nothing 
iut the positment of the intrinsic nature of a Jiva which na- 
ture consi8.ts in bliss and knowledge. 

Secondly, Mukti is something beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Maya and hence called Gunfttita. Unless and until all 
fetters. of Karma are rent asunder, such a state cannot be 
reached, (cf. etc; 

Thirdly, it is a state from which theie is no more fall or 
return iutp the world. Tins is clearly slated in the la^t Sutra 
lof the Vedanta — ns well as in the Gita tex,t 
tf rTSUT ’KH JUT (XV', 6 ), and in the Srn- 

■ti tester (Chha. VIII, 15, 1 ) Fourthly, it en- 

tail's the exhaustion of all acts that have already begun to 
fructify and consequently the abolition of all pain. Fifthly, it 
implies that not only the gross bod.v but th? subtle bod.v also 
■is utterly’ put an end to. As to this point there is the Tandi- 
-na J^ruti 3?!- 

I, cited in Fritisandarbha, p. 693. These 
are some of the common characlerlstics to be considered along 
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with the distinctive features of each of the five different kinds 
of Mukti mentioned above. 

From the above it appears that there are three iniiin ele- 
ments in Mukti, viz — (1; intuition or sight of the Lord, (2) 
attainment or rather regaining of the natural bliss or beati- 
tude which was so long lying concealed, (3) Extinction of mi- 
series. The first two factors being positive in character cons- 
titute the summumbonuin in ths proper- sense of the term, 
and these factors are inseparably connected or coextensive. 
Bliss therefore plays an iinportant part in the suinmuinbonmii; 
but if bliss is to con.stitute a factor in tbe suininiimbuuum, 
it must be the highest bliss or greatest supersensnous pleasure. 
What then is this highest bliss? — From various Sruti te.xts 
e- g. (Taitt. II, 8, 1 ), u;?! 

tRJT IV, 3, 33 ), ttoT CfcT^W 

( Vyh. iv , 3, 32 ). 1 ^ qrjT 
(Nraimhottarataparri), we know that pleasure reacdi- 
es the culminating point in respect of quantity as well ns 
quality in the Absolute Lord alone and is such that no words 
can describe it, no mind can conceive of it. Hence it is Bhn- 
gavan alone — the Basa of the UpaniBads — that is the only 
source of that pleasure which constitutes an element in the 
summumbonuin, and to this effect Mukti is referred to in 
the texts sr ir a r m ( knowing or 

realising the bliss of Brahman an individual soul tears not 
any thing, Tait II, 4. 1 ), FIT ^®lK 

(Vrh. II, 4, 3, also IV, 6, 4). Then the question, i.s, how to attain 
such pleasure ? We have already notieel that the best way 
of attaining pleasure is not to desire it; the more we are nu- 
• mindful of a pleasure, the moi'e we get it. Hence though the 
attainment of the supreme pleasure which constitutes the most 
essential attribute of Bhasravau is an insonarable factor in the 
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stiinuiuinbuuiiin, yet we must admit that this cannot be tha 
highest object of desire. But, since the highest good «»nn«Bt a 
in the highest object of desire, it is necessary to show what 
this highest object of desire is. It is nothing but the intutiou 
or sight of the Lord; and, if it is to be inevi- 

tably attended witli the highest pleasure, this sight must be 
of a very high order and not an ordinary one we generally 
experience'. We preceive many things in nature, but few 
attract our notice anil create our interest and cause our delight. 
In the sphere of science, for instance, mire p-rcejition counts 
for nothing unless It turns into an observation which by way 
of creating an interest and dnlight on the part of the obierver 
leads to many a marvellous di.-covery. We sight many peop- 
le here and there, but those only create our delight witb 
whom a personal rel^tioiisliip— a loving personal relationship 
Hke fraternity, friendliness, conjugality or the like is establi- 
shed ; and in such cases tlie sight or perception is not merely 
a side glancs which is purely effected by the sense of sight 
alone, but one which is constantly r-'p-ated over and over 
again and which, being not merely the sight of the form but 
also of the thought, is one in which all the different sense cr- 
gans as well as the organs of action equally perform their 
respective functions. Similarly, in th** case of BhagavAn that 
sight causes the greati-st pleasure which is repeated over and 
over again and which is not merely the siglit uf the spiribua - 
ised eye hut an act in which all the snpersensuous senses ar<- 
actively engaged in performing their respective functions as 
if out of a spirit of vying each other. In the language of 
■ Tennyson we might say that though in the state of the live 
different Muktis mentioned above the cross lightning of the 
lour eyes of Ki>i\a and his devotee might flash a de\otional 
love into fiery lifi', but that love i.s stldoin hut raast'-r of all 
which follows the deardiuiiuutives characterising the four- 
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fold personal relationship that is eternally displayed bet- 
ween Krsiia and His constant beatific associates. In other 
words, the sight of the highest Lord must no doubt be efl'-cted 
by the eye-like Bhakti, but, if the vision is to be the clearest 
of all, the eye of Bhakti most be tinged with the collyriiim 
of Prema ; and then and then only the highest superseusuons 
pleasure will be effected. 

We now come to a stage in which what was so long iluk- 
ti as a mere sight of the Lord becomes tl»e clearest viii n ui 
the same lord and gets the apptdation of Bhakti — 1 mean the 
higliest stage of Bhakti which was previously indicatej as 
Prema Bhakti. 

The word Prema Bhakti therefore means an act of devo- 
tion in which fervent love (called here Priti ) towards Bliaga- 
van plays an important part as the underlying principle, and 
it is by uieaiis of such intense love alone that Bhuga\ ftn rea- 
lises the highest pleasure — by this alone He is conquered, so 
to say, by the devotee for whose satisfaction he can do any- 
thing a*id everything at all timeo under all circumstances. Liy 
this act not only the highest pleasure of Bhagavan is eilccfd, 
blit a fe'^ling of intense supirsensuous joy is at-o felt by vlii 
devoti’e himself. This therefore is truly and preeniui'-ntly 
called self-realisation — it is a realisation by the s“lf called de- 
votee of the Highest Self Bhagavan who eternally n-alisf-a 
His own bliss Vjy means of His bliss p(tf*ncy and tbei-vby 
makes the devotee also realise the same supreme pleasure as 
much as practicable — it is a realisation of such a wondfrful 
character that the devotee though nat unconscious of the .sup- 
reme feeling of joy is however les.ser and less'»r conscious the 
more and more he advances in the boirarohy of gradations. 
The meaning of self-realisation which is only vagiu-ly und'T- 
stood and o.x^pressed by the school of Prof jssor Green is thus 
clearly explained and established on a sound and sure basis 
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by the system of Vaisuava philosophy. The very term ‘rea- 
lisation’ no doubt indicates an act irrespectively of any biassed 
commentary, and this meaning is the self-same implication 
following naturally and easily from the etymology of the word 
Bhakti. 

Ihis act is further designated as Seva or servitude to 
Bhagavan, and is one in which the mind and the different 
senses of the devotee having got a spiritualistic nature are 
equally engaged in performing their respective functions-— 
directed towards nothing but tlie pleasure of Bhagavan, and 
whatever contributes to Biiagavflii’s pleasure cannot but cause 
the pleasure of the devot“e. The latter pleasure, however, is 
not the object of desire, but follows as an enevitable concomi- 
tant consequence. The sole object of desire here is servitude 
to Bhagavan, so much so that even the pleasure called here 
Premananda which follows as a matter of necessity is some- 
times regarded as an obstacle, as it were, if it causes such 
physiological changes as impede the act of Seva. 

It thus appears that Mukti understood in this restricted 
sense is really to be designated as Preina Bhakti or accura- 
tely speaking Priti Bliakti. And if Mukti in the wide sense 
be regarded as the summumbonuin, Friti Bhakti should be 
fittingly characterised as the highest summnmbonum. Or, to 
use the current phraseology, we might say that according to V. 
philosophy the summumbonuin or the highest good consists in 
Priti Bhakti, whereas the concept of JIukti as appears in the 
above five grades of Mukti, Mukti as understood by the school 
of ^aiikara, self-realisation as explained by the school 
of Green, and all the lower concepts of summumbonuin accord- 
ing to the various classes of tliinkers Indian and European — all 
these objects which are the enevitable concomitant consequence 
of the attainment of Pnti Bhakti should be regarded as so many 
bonums, and thereby the reconciliation of V. philosophy with 
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all other current systems of philosophy would be clearly 
brought about. 

What, then, is the relation between Mukti andBhukti’ 
We have already seen that since Bhakti is the only means ol 
realisation, even Mukti the lesser bonuin than Priti Bhakti 
cannot be attained by any means other than Bhakti, far be it 
said of the latter. This superiority of Priti Bhakti is so 
much emphasised in the system of V. philosophy that for the 
purpose of attainment thereof even a desire for Mukti is regar- 
ded as belonging to the lower grade in the heirarchy of springs 
of action and placed almost on the same footing as a low pro- 
pensity. The attendant pleasure in the state of Mukti is no 
doubt of a supreme nature absolut-^ly different from sensuous 
pleasure; but the supreme pleasure consequent ujion the 
attainment of Priti Bhakti is of such a high order that even 
those saintly devoWs who at first have voluntarily aocept»d 
the bonuin of Mukti are describ’d in the Bling. texts as show- 
ing a good deal of hankering after the summumbomiiu 
Priti Bhakti and carrying on devotional pi’acticea nccorii- 
ingl^'. So we find in the Sow[jarna Sruti text 

that He (Kisna) should 
always be devoted to and ineilitatcd upon till the attainment 
of Mukti ; and even those that are thus favoured with this 
good should continue their devotional pract'ces till they attain 
tlie summumbonuin. The Nm. Tapani Sruti ^ 

(11. 4) points to the same con- 
clusion, viz that Hj-Kisiia — is devoted to and worshipped by 
all — by those that are desirous of release and those also that 
have attained it. The Gita texts teach the same iluctriiie, 
viz. that amongst the different grades of realisers of liuth, 
one having attaineJ Mukti and marked with a devotion of 
fervi-nt love i.s regarded the most preeminent 
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gs (VII, 17). From these and various other 

scriptural texts it is quite evident that between Priti Bhakti 
and Mukti there exists the same relation of Bhedabheda 
which characterises the whole system of Vaisnava philosophy, 
difference because the former is a summumbonum while the 
latter a bonum, non-difference because the three factors viz., 
sight of the Lord, consciousness of a feeling of supreme joy, 
and extinction of miseries are common to both. 


CHAPTER VII. 

DEFINITE CHARACTER & CONTENT OF PREMA 
BHAKTI— THE SUMMUMBONUM. 

The peculiar excellent practice of devotion called priti 
Bhakti is thus established a.s the summumbonum in V. phi- 
losophy. But such practice, as already explained more than 
once, ie based upon certain personal relationships which are 
similar to those amongst phenomenal beings-preeminently 
amongeat men. This similarity might ereato some misconcep- 
tion in the minds of many about the supersensuous nature of 
the love between Bhagav'Sn and devotee, and hence it is ne- 
cessary to go a little deeper into this point by way of analys- 
ing the meaning of the word Priti. Tlie similarity has been 
nicely stated in tlie Visim Purana text 

Apparently the text means — L"t not that love of personal rela- 
tionship go away from my Iieart while I am engaged in medi- 
tation upon You — the love which is never to be eflaced and 
which is similar to what exists between ignorant people and 
mundane object.s. The word Priti in Sanskrt is used in two 
senses, viz (1) that it means happiness, being a synonym for 
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7T^, sriT^i etc, or (2) that it means the attribute 

of fondness or affection synonymous to VTf^, etc. 

Psychologically speaking, both the terms no doubt imply emo- 
tion, but there is some difference. Happiness is an agreeable 
emotion arising from the consciousness of gain or advantage 
of any kind either to one-self or to another. It is closely re- 
lated to the sense feeling, and even though the gain or advan- 
tage might refer to others, as a feeling it is egoistic in charac- 
ter. The emotion of love, on the other hand, is a sentiment or 
emotional disposition manifesting itself in particular eirotions 
and actions and illustrated when we are disposed to seek the 
welfare of the beloved object irrespective of any consideration 
of personal pleasure. Thus, though it might have a self-re- 
girding significance, it is not strictly eogi.stic in character — ■ 
it is more altruistic then egoistic. To put the thing in ano- 
ther way, we might say that in the emotion of love or friend- 
sliip or affection there are present three njain elements, viz. 
(1) an agreeableness towanls otliers as objects, (2) a diisposi- 
tion towards, or longing for, these others which is based vipou 
the agreeable feeling, (3) a consciousness of [densure whiulj is 
caused by a relation of those two factors. Thus we see while 
the thing concerned with the feeling of hajipiness is the self 
or substance in which this emotional attribute inheres, iu the 
ca.se of love etc both the loving self and the beloved not-self 
arc alike concerned,* 

On the basis of this difference between happiness and 
love, the word Priti in the above verse is to be taken in the 
sense of love and not of happiness j for, had it been taken in 
the latter sense, a new word would have be'-n 

supplied so as to bring out the egois-tie charact'T just now c.'c.- 
plained. Accordingly, the text is to be interpreted to mean 

I. .S.-e AniienJi-’c. 
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th:.t the love to Bhagavan Krsua when meditated upon in an- 
uninterrupter] flow of thought should be similar to the lov^e 
between mother and children, between husband and wife and 
so on, only so far as the altruistic character of the emotional 
feeling is concerned. The difference however, between, these 
two loves is th.at while the latter consists of a function of the 
May& ^akti, the former consists of the Swarupa ^akti. 

Such being the case, the Priti or, accurately speaking, the 
Bhagavatl Priti maj* be briefly defined as that natural and 
spontaneous flow of divine love which is absolutely uninter- 
rupted by any other thought or desire, which is nothing but 
the function of the essence of the bliss potency of Bhagavan, 
which purely consists of thoughts and desires quite congenial 
to the concept of divine servitude, which is ever on an increa- 
se in arithmetico-geometrico-harmonical progression, which 
throws into the background all other objects of human pursuit, 
which, capable of a classification into various emotional feel- 
ings, attains the highest development in the supreme consorts 
of Bhagavfiu, and which is the only thing that ean subjugate 
even the Highest Lord * 

The Priti Bhakti, which considered in the general charac- 
ter is thus established as the smnmuinbonuin, possesi-s cer- 
tain distinctive attributes, and these attributes operate in 
two ways, viz (1) that they efteet a varied improvement 
upon the mentality of a devotee by way of generating various 
grades of divine emotional feelings, (2; chat they arouse a dis- 
tinctive cousciousness in the devotee’s mind to that effect. 
"We may arrange them in the following heirarchy of super- 
springs of action from the lowest to the highest. Thus the 
Priti or love — 

(a) causes a buoyancy of feeling in the devotee’s mind j 

(b) generates an affectionate love , 


L S'eo Ai peiidix. 
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(c) arouses a friendly love ; 

(d) causes a supersensuous abhimana due to excessive 
love : 

(e) softens and melts the heart; 

(f) deepens (e); 

(g) makes (f) appear as ever fresh ; 

(h) overwhelms the mind with unparallelled ecstatic 
eftusioii of love ( highest stage ).* 

In (a), there arises a consciousness of the Absolute Lord 
being the sole reality to be realised and a consequent tliought 
that nothing else is to be resorted to. In (b), the love of the 
Absolute Lord is never to fade away in spite of any iinpede- 
inent how'ever great ; the excess of love owing to such ati'ec- 
tionate feeling is very common in the world with respect to 
an irrational animal e.g. love towards a domesticated animal 
is always greater than that towards an undomesticated one. 
In (c), no amount of conventionality ever arises in the mani- 
festation of devoticnal love. In (d), love of the Lord for lus 
devotee becomes so very great — the mind of the Lord in llis 
infanite potencies is mastered in such a way by the devotee that 
even He also feels diffidence and fear about H's love being 
aitected in the least. .Similarly, by greater and greater deve- 
lopment in intensity the devotional love reaches that slate i>f 
climax which is called Jlahabbava. A detailed expo'-itum of 
tliese various stages is, as already said, beyond the scope of the 
present treatise. It will suffice here to say that according to 
tlie theory of Vaisiiava philosophy the surnmumbonnin of a 
human being is that which occupies the lowest stage in thi 
above heirarchy and which is differently stjded as Prill Bhak- 
ti or Prema Bhakti or Dasya Bhakti. It is the state of rea- 
lisation in which the .Tiva in his true self-hood take.s part in 

1. iSee Api'cndix. 
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thfl eternal beatiBc sports of Krsua and carries on tbe func- 
tion of devotional practice based upon the relationship bet- 
ween a master and hiss ervant. 

It is evident from the above that Prenia Bhakti as the 
Bummumbonum must be understood with reference to Bhaga- 
vin Krsiia. But, I am afraid, from the standpoint of Bengal 
Vaisnavism the question of 8iinimnin.bomim involves some con- 
troversjf. It might be asserted that Prenia Bhakti with re- 
ference to the beatific sports of Kisna as displayed in the su- 
persensuous heaven-trio is the summumhouum, while the de- 
votional worship of Gouraiiga is the means to this end; or it 
miglit be urged that the latter act alone is the means as well 
as the end. To arrive at a decision we can not but refer to 
the Charitainrta texts. But the Charitainrta itself is rather 
vague on this point. While indicating the excelienc-s of the 
QuurjViiga cult we already stated that the fact that in Gouran- 
ga are manifested in addition to His own distinctive lih'i all 
the sports of Krsna as displayed during the D^apara Yuga 
Lila, is a matter of inference only. There are no explicit 
statements on the point save and exeejit the fact of Gouranga’s 
manifestation of tlie conjoint figures Rtidha- Krsna ( within 
Himself) to the devotee Kaya Ivamiinanila. Besides, from the 
manner of treatm nit it appears that th-i Gharilamrta lays all 
the stress upon and gives prominence to Gouriiuga’s distinctive 
sport, viz. tiiat He plays the role of the ideal devotee Biidha. 
If, therefore, this be tli“ trn>» view of tlie Charitamrta, it must 
be admittod that the devotional worsliip of Gourftuga is but 
the means to the summumhouum Prenia understood with re- 
ference to the sports of Kr.-’iia as dis[ilayi‘il in the heavi'ii-trio. 
If, on the otherhand, it b-* urged that the Cliaritainrta really 
gives prominenci to the fact of Gourtinga’s displaying also the 
distinctive sports of the Dwitpara Yuga Lilft, we must conclu- 
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tie about the other alternative regarding the suramumbonum. 
Such illdecisiveness on the point at issue is indeed unavoida- 
ble, and is due perhaps to the defect of the existing sources 
of Bengal Vaisiiavism. All that is to be carefully noted here 
is that, since the absoluteness of Gourahga is never irrespec- 
tive of that of Krsna, whichever of the two alternatives might 
be accepted the fact remains undisputed, viz. that the concept 
of Preina Bhakti, implies nothing but an individual soul’s 
taking part in the beatific sports of Krsna. 


CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 

PLACE OF MORALITY IN THE SYSTEM OF 
VAISNAVA PHILOSOPHY. 

The topic of aummumbonum discussed in the pi’evioiis 
pages leads us not unnatui-ally to a discussion of the (luestiun 
of morality in its bearing upon Vaisnava Religion. Indeed 
the fact that th^re is a relation between morality and 
religion has been discussed by all philosophers, European and 
Indian. Looking to the west we find that a class of thinkers 
e. g. Descartes, Locke, Paley and others hold that religion is 
the source of morality — it is religion that makes inoiality. 
Others again e.g. Kant and Martineau suppose that morality 
is the source of religion, Mathew Arnold goes further to say 
that religion is nothing but morality with an emotion. A 
minute critical examination of these dift'erent views is simply 
u.seless for our present purpose. It will suffice here to .'ay 
that according to all the western thinkers there is a very 
close ridation between religion and morality. This is also the 
view of Indian thinker.s, specially of those that are tlieistic. 
If now we want to know the definite character of this c'ose 
relation between reli'don ami tnnralitv we .should note care- 
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fally at first the derivative meaning of the word morality. 
The word comes from root 'mores’ which means conduct. Con- 
duct, again, is best defined as those acta which are not merely 
adjusted to ends but also definitely willed. And because the 
conduct coming within the purvew of the science of morality 
is an ideal conduct, those acts which are thus definitely willed 
must be adjusted to the higlieat end. By saying that the acts 
are definitely willed we of course imply according to the 
Hindus that in such acts some sort of freedom of the will is 
asserted. Apart from the controversy amongst western thin- 
kers between the two <loetrines of freedom and determinism, 
the Hindu doctrines of Karina and transmigration of soul, 
which must be pre.su jipo.sed for each of the systems of philoso- 
phy and which it is that .vfves all knotty problems of the 
science of morality not to be otherwise explained, regard all 
acts in the present exi.stence as determined by those in the 
past, hence the diflerenee observable in many respects between 
different beings of tlie earth, Notwitlistanding this predomi- 
nant determinism some sort of freedom of the will of a being 
' must of course be admitted, for otherwise no moral develop- 
ment or religious realisation in anj' shape would be possible. 
This self-assertment of the wdll ftree even in the face of the 
highly determining force of previous anil present acts and 
habits is to be understood with reference to tlie fact already 
explained viz that though the Jiva bj* reason of His transgre- 
ssion of deviation from the Absoluts Lord’s contiguity is ensh- 
rouded by the deluiding veil of the Maya Sakti, yet a slight 
touch of the normal state and function of the same Jiva is to 
be admitted in the theory of Hindu religion, and it is by 
means of this that the Jiva has got an intuitive belief in the 
Absolute and hence is inclined, though in a very slight degree, 
to posit its own natural will-force in the right direction. 

The highest end to which these willed acts are adjusted is, as, 
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^^o Lave seen the end of self-realisation. Rut self-realisation 
can not be really attained so long as our acts are confined to tho 
phenomenal world. The world in which our moral contluct ii 
displayed is nothing but a sphere of struggle and full of di.s- 
tractions, and consequently impedes that concentration of 
thought which is nece.ssary for self-realisation. In this sph'u'.i 
of .struggle we always feel a conscionsu'^ss of inadecuacy ninl 
incoin]>l‘tencss dir^ to the itii permanence of the ohj'->cts airl 
acta that always try to hold a sway upon the mind; ami al- 
thouuh the fact cannot be denied that in thi' moral life is to 
be found a solution of tho contradiction b''tween the indivi- 
dual and the univor.sal natm-e of man, j'et such salntion is only 
partial m character in as-inuch as th-- highe.st result of iiioni- 
lity instead of being ail attainment of the Infinite as a josi- 
tivo ubjpct of de.sire is only the endless negation of tlu fiiiit\ 
AVo are thus rai.s-d to the idea of a sphere of attainment which 
will acquire a permanent etfect upon our mind and securo us 
permanent happine-s. Such being tho case, it i.s quite cm- 
dent that inorahiy al).stracted from religion gives us nothing 
hut iinpeniianeiice and inadequacy'; and if morality is to be 
crotvned with the final eml calleil sjlf-realisation. it must be 
appended to Religion. In oth“r worils, morality must l;e bl- 
eed upon religion ; and bvcanse the highest c<)nc-q tion of ivh- 
gion lies in the faith in and devotion to th" Absolute Beiii 
the great‘'st development of morality ever goes pari ]iassu with 
such religion a.s w« have described as the cult of clevotioii. 

The close relation between morality and religion is thus 
to be understood in the sense that it must have a religious 
and hence metaphysical basi.s. Accord inglv, religionsity m*- 
cessarily invoIve.s morality, but not vic' versa This is the 
key note of all [limlu systeims of thought; it runs not only 
through the strictly philosophical and religions systems, but abo 
ihrouirh the cod'-s of sacrameuts and the oTliical and didactic 
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treatises, — even through the systems of medical science and 
.all forms of profane literature. The Codes of Manu, Yajha 
vaikya and others, fur example, while dealing with the duties 
of mankind in the various stages of life in this world, lay tha 
greatest stress and importance upon that highest duty or 
dharma which consists in i tina-juana or self-realisation, and 
distinctly lay down that those sacraments including all moral 
precepts are to be regarded as bub a stepping stone to the 
Highest Dharma. In tha system of medicine, again, we find 
it clearly stated that healthine.sa of the body is inseparably 
connected with that of tha mind which again includes all 
sorts of moral conduct (t^ebuically called here Vittis), and 
that such combined healtluneas is bub a sjcondary happiness 
meant only for thj real happiness Atinajhana.' Further we 
find that tha key note prevailing in tlie ethical poetiy of 
Indian literature such as the Niti>atalcii, the Chauakya Sata- 
ka, the Niti Mafijari and others is the doctrine of the vanity 
of human' life which so <lominat<*3 Indian thought and which 
stands in such a proiain'‘iit contrast to true happiness descri- 
bed here as consisting in renunciation and leading a pious 
anchor jt“ life. 

Looking deeper into the ijuostiou we find that religion is not 
simply the basis of, but serves as the surest guarantee for, all 
true morality. This appear s if we examine carefully the true 

1. Cf. — Cbaraka Sutrastlmna IXi ■i> where 

the Commentator Chakradatta explains the word 
thus— » 



^ H 

“The hapiness resulting from a healthy body and con- 
sequent health.v mind is not re illy happiness in tlie absolute 
souse of the term but is generally described as ‘happiness’ 
in the phenomenal world,” 
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implication of the Gita test — 

etc. The meaning of the text is thia-“Bhagaviin dictates all huing>) 
to resort to Him alone even at the sacrifice of all other Dhannas; 
and He promises that Ha would save them from all sorts 
of transgressions. It is here to be noted that while the t^lok 
states the superiority of the devotional cult over all other Dlia- 
rinas, it implies at the same time that the cult of devotion being 
taken to and practised there is not the least fear of any trans- 
gression whatso-ever; in other words, a devotee to Bhagavan 
is never inclined in his life to commit any transgivssion in 
the shape of violation of all other duties. Now what are the 
various rlutit'.s enjoined for a b«;ing ? An exhaustive emini'n-a- 
tirnofall th"' duti' s is amply impiac icable. Tiny may bj 
hvoadly classifi'nl however into three classes from the point 
of view of the three main life-conception.s, vix (^a) the indivi- 
dual, (b) the social, (c) the universal or divine. Acconiing to 
the firist, a man’s life i.s his own personalit.v and hi.s life's ob- 
ject or duty is to gratify the desires. According to tin' se- 
cond, his life is not limited to his own personality but iuclud'’s 
the sum and continuity of many per.sonalitio.s of tlr* family, of 
the race, of the state; and his life’s object is to gratify the willof 
the communities of individuals. According to the thirv.l, his life i.i 
conlind neither to his per.sonality nor to that of the aggregate of 
individuals, but finds its significance in the eternal source of all 
life-in Bhagavaii Himself. The third is the best m'-aning of 
life, and love of God which charaetsrises the true nature of a 
being is the impelling motive of this life. ’Ihis life-conC ‘[J- 
tion it is that determines the highest duty of a being which 
duty thus consists in devotional love and servitinle to Bhaga- 
vtin ami belong,s to the province of religion pi'0[ier. The 
duties determined by the first lifo-conception characterise 
only th” .savage and do not come oven witliin the jiroviiice of 
morality. Those determined by the secjud conception belong 
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to the province of the moral codes. The highest duty again 
means that wiiich transcends and yet reconciles within itself 
all other duties, which is not only something other than those 
other duties but is inclusive of them all. Hence it follows 
that if one takes recourse to the highest duty as the aim 
of his life, that is to say, takes to devotion to Bhagavan as the 
sole function of his own self, th’ due performance of all other 
duties-tlie systematic practice of all acts of true morality will 
be necessarily implied thereby', but not vice-ver.«a. The fact 
is conclusively establl^ibed, therefore, that a religion in the 
true sense of the terui-the cult of devotion as we have sufficien- 
tly indicated in the previ(jus pag^s-is the basis of and guaran- 
tee for ail kind.s of mural acts. 

From the above it follows that whereever there is a true 
religious spirit i. e sincere devotion to the Absolute Lord, 
there cannot but exi.st all moral qualities and moral e-xcellen- 
ces. This is what is ilistiuctly stated in the Bhag. text, so 
often quoted in th * Cliaritfimita— 

H (^> What it means is that 

all good qualities exist in a harinoidous way in him who is 
fervently devoted to BhagavSn, and none is to be found in one 
who is not devoted, for the latter’s mind is ever directed to 
transient worldly objects. Those mornl qualities may bo enu- 
merated as kindness, ahsence of ho.stdity even towards the 
hostile, veracity, equality to all, absence of a fault fiiidlug 
spirit, liberality or benevolence, mildness in nature, jiurity 
within and without, non-avarice, doing good to all with one’s 
own ability, forbearanc* and patience in all acts, control over 
the senses and passioii.s, vigilanc', giving to all their dues 
without any the least hankering after honour, gravity in na- 
ture, sympathy, non-cheating, non-interfereno- in all matters, 
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the power of inflnencing others by coudnct and preempts. 
Tins list evidently includes those four excellent quaHtes 
which Lord Gouranga einiihasised na indispenaably iieG“.s(iiy 
for the iwoper upkeep of the function of a devotee, and this 
w'e come to know’ from his own couplet cited in tlie Cliiintam- 
ita which has now become an oftquoted maxim and popular 
aphorihn\ — 

TTTribi 

^JTTRJTT ?a5[r II 

'riie sweet names and auspicious ({ualitics of llari the Ab.'-o- 
late B'dng .should alwajs he cited by one who is more liuinhle 
than oven a blad> of gras.s, patient an 1 forbearing lik‘ a tnjj 
and ever in the habit of honouring all without any hankeiing 
after liim.self being honoured. 

The first mentioned quality of kindness is one of tliuse 
two cardinal virtues which have bieu given the iiiost conspi- 
cuous place in the moral teachings and precepts of Lord Uuu- 
rtviiga, tlie other one being an irresistible passion for the iilte- 
ranc* ami thought of the .sweet names of the Lord which how- 
ever is more theological than moral. Of these two, tin* litt-r 
is preeminent! j’ the cardinal quality, inasmuch as, from the 
relation already indicated between religion and morality, it 
appears that a jiassionate love of the .sweet names and auspi- 
cious qualities of BhagawSn is that upon which all moral 
qualitiej hinge or depend f from cardo, a hinge), and hence 
also kindness to Jivas as a moral quality must depeinl upon 
it. Briefly speaking, without taking recour.se to a eonsta.it 
practice of the means of devotion none can possibly acquire 
a relish for a steady remembrance of the munea of BliagaMUi, 
and the mind reduced to such a slate will inevitably become 
the emporium of all moral qualities. Kindness to Jivas again 
is also a cardinal virtue, for most of the qualities enumeiated 
above are involved in it, 0. g. absence of hostility o\en to- 
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wards tli'j liostile, equality to all, absence of a fau1t-6nding 
spirit, liberality, doing good to all with one’s own ability, giving 
to all their dues without the least hankering after honour, and 
sympathy, follow feeling etc. As we have already said, kind- 
ness or grace is nothing but a change arising within one’s 
mental principle when it is affected by a conscious feeling of 
the sufferings of other beings. 

This external duty of kindness, viz the promotion of 
happiness is, according to V. philosophy, to lie directed towar- 
ds all sentient beings; and on this point, though it differs 
from intuitional moralists who hold that kindly dispositions 
are to be cultivated towards in^n only, it agrees with many 
e. g. the Common-sense moralists, the school of Bentham, and 
the school of Sidgwick, for these latter hold that the pain of 
auimals is pjr se to bs avoided. From this it follows there- 
fore that all beings are to be treated ecjually, in other words, 
the maxim of equality to all is to be regarded as a moral 
exC'*lIeiioe based upon the e irdinal quality of kindness. Nay, 
the V. theory goes further and advocates not only the maxim 
of equality but also the ju-iueiple of a sense of inferiority to 
all irrespective of their distinctive features. Hsncs a devotee 
cannot but be in tin- spirit of giving every one else the hon- 
our, his due, and, coiisi'-t^ntl}' with tliat disposition, must not 
himself aspire in tlm least aft-r fame or honour. This sense 
of humility lying at the ro*-t of a sincerity and fervency in 
devotion is not to be sligiited as a characteristic of the weak 
and lowly, but is one which ci'owus all moral exc3llences fit 
for touching upon complete self-realisation. Such a man who 
is ever inclined to honour all cannot possibly bs of that vile 
nature whereby he would unnecessarily find fault with others 
instead of appreciating their merits. Perfection is indeed de- 
nied to jihenomenal beings, and hence defects and merits in 
varied priportion are to be found in each individual; and 
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whatever height he miglit have reached in respect of intellec- 
tual or moral attainments, there cannot but exist in him 
defects however small or trifling, and to look to the dffi'cts 
alone being unmindful of the bright side, is simply a meanness 
beyond measure. Hence consistently with his lofty moral 
nature tlie devotee must always be inelineJ to apjireeiate the 
merits of others leaving aside their defects, just in the same 
Avay as a hone 3 ’-sucker tastes the hone^' onl}’^ of a flower leav- 
ing aside the lliorn and rubbishes, or ns a swan ta‘te.s tlie 
milk alone out of a mixture of milk and water. Similailyit 
follows from tlie same ipuilitj’ of all-encom]'a.ssiiig kiiuhi'S.s 
that a devotee must not act adverselx’ even to those tliat have 
done liim wrong bat sliould alwa^’s tiy to do them good. Re- 
vi'iigefulue&s as a spring of iietian is alwax's a low pi’opensity 
und has no plac 3 in the sphere of inoralitj’. Noble revenge, 
on the other hand, is al wax's a commendablo virtue, and the 
briglite.st e.xample thereof xx'as shown by LordGonranga limi- 
self in-as-much as He ]iarted xvith his supreme bliss oven to 
tlicse greatest drunhard.s like JagSi and Madliaj xvho refrain- 
ed not fi'um hurting the Absolute L'lrd Himself. 

Of the many minor virtues that stand related to the ex- 
ternal dut^' of kimbiess gift-making is perhaps the most con- 
siiicuou.s. It may I’oughlx' be defined as that virtue which 
being liased upon tlie feeling of kindness is e.xliibited in the 
j'articiilar S'^rvice of giving money and the like with the ob- 
ject of promoting the happiness of others. Under tlii-s head 
come liliorality and genero.sitj'. Although it i.s a fact that a 
certain excess is needful on the part of the giver if the duty 
of liberalitj' is to be well done, yet the theory of the Hindus 
undoubtedly places tlio general duty of gift-making xvitbiii 
the limits of a strict duty. The great Law-giver llanu, whil' 
expatiating on the merits of gift, definite!}’ lojsdoxvn an in- 
junction binding upon all men that, if a.sked, everybody 
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should always give something at least, be it ever so little, 
without grudging, for a worthy raceipient will perhaps be 
found some time or the other 




(Maim, Ch. IV, 228). This duty of liberality appeal’s to re- 
quire an external abundance in the gift even more than a 
self-.sacrificing disposition of generosity as exhibited by a poor 
man in a amiill gift, and iK-ncj is confined only to the rich. 
The admiration that is always accorded to this kind of gift 
contains an eletnoafc more aesthetic than moral. Tlie other one, 
viz. generosity th 'r-fore is regarded as purely moral, and the 
spirit of V. philo.sophj' seem.sto emphasise this quality for ths 
simple I'eason that the cult of d-votion generally hkes to ein- 
braei tiie poorer class -s more than ths rieli. In this connec- 
tion we might refer to the quality of frugality' which has 
been given an important place in the theologico-moral teach- 
ings of EiOrd Gourahga as we come to know from the Chari- 
tfimrta texts. In the loth chapter of the Madhy'a Lila it is' 
stated that Lord Gouranga with a view to put a check upon the 
extravagance of ono Vilsudeva Datta instructs through the 
medium of Sivfiu.inda S'*!! that being a hous“holder he (Vasu- 
deva Datta) ought not to indulge in his habit of exhausting 
all the resources but try' to save something for the futura 
maintenance of his relations and dopandents, Tlic real signifi- 
cance of such instructions, meant for householders in general-, 
for frugality' lies in the fact that thereby tlKy would be in a 
])Osltion to do acts of generosity' to worthy reoeipients besides 
the proper maintenance of their relations, and by worthy re- 
ceipients the theory of V. lleligion means sincere and ear- 
nest devotees. Again, of the various acts of gift or charity, 
the-gift of that hu])reme joy Avhich i.s inseparably connected 
with the sweet names and auspicious qualities of Bhagavau is 
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regardedhere as the best ; and on this point it agrees with 
the viw of Mann about the heirarchy of gifts, for it it distinc- 
tly laid down in Manu Chapter IV that Brahinadana or the 
gift of the Vedas is the best of all acts of charity. 

The reference to the maintenance of relations which ap- 
pears in the above instructions of Lord Gourahga as the mo- 
tive for acquiring the habit of frugality leads us to a consi- 
deration of the duties that we owe to othej’s on the basis of 
relations of personal affection, e. g., the duties of parents to- 
wards children and other near relatives, and vicj vers.i. 
Tliere seemes to be a great rlifferenca of opinion amongst Euro- 
pean moralists as to the question whetlier thea^ duties based uijoa 
personal relationships of affection and love are to lie gi\en or 
not a special kind of consideration in preference to other du- 
ties e. g. those arising out of the relationship of citizmship or 
neighbourhood According to the theory of V. ]>hi]o‘'Ophy, 
however, some sort of preferential superiority must he uiicou- 
ditionally acknowledged so long as the individual membn-a 
claiming a near relationship of blood and the like have not yet 
attained an age of majority and sufficient intelligonce to take 
care of themselves and seek their own welfare. But reaching 
this stage of life they can claim upon a special kind of preferen- 
tial treatment from tlieirparentsor superiors only if they follow 

un-grudgii g'y 111 ‘ s(jle 'alu oiy advice, viz-thst their highest 
fluty as rational beings is to be devoted to the Absolute Being 
Krsna both inwardly ami outwardly. 

Cue of thj important moral attributes of a devotee is, as 
we have seen, ‘veracity’ or the duty of truth-speakiug. Brie- 
fly speaking, it may be defined in the language of Pi’ofessor 
S.dgwick a" ‘ consisting in uttering not words which might ac- 
cording to crjintnon usage profluco in other minds beliefs corres- 
ponding to our own, hut words wdiich we believe will have 
this effect on the persons whom we adilress. ’ Th'? definition 
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seems very ]>lansible since the natural function of language is 
to convey our beliefs to other men and we commonly know 
quite well whether we are doing this or not. European mora- 
lists seem to be pu/.sled with the question whether veracity is 
an absolute and independent -duty or a special application of 
some higher principle. Kant regards it as a duty owed to 
one-self to speak the truth because a lie is an abandoumeut or, 
as it WtM'e, annihilation of ttio dignity of man. Understood in 
the light of V. philosophy this bare statement of Kant would 
mean that truth-speaking as a duty is quite natural to the in- 
trinsic nature of a rational self or Jiva iii-as-much as the latter 
is a part and parcel of the Absolute Lord one of wose auspi- 
ciou.s attributes is truth (cf q3r BhiVg. 1st sloka, 

This dignitj' of being truthful it is not always possible for the 
Jiva to maintain when he himself being thrown into the 
foreign sphere of a corporeal frame is acted and re-acted upon 
by similar environments. If, therefore, under such altered 
circumstances Uie individual being deviates from the natural 
function of truth-speaking, such deviation or what is called 
here a lie would nece.ssarily be regiwded as a temporary aban- 
donment by tlie being of its own <ligllitJ^ though not a strict 
annihiliaton, and the abandonment will be abandoned if the 
Jiva takes recourse to the cult of Bhakti. From the relation, 
again, in which the individual being stands to the Absolute, 
this duty of veracity cannot evidently be regarded as an ab- 
solute or independent duU'" but one which is conditioned by 
the existence of the Absolute as the Immanent Regulator in 
the heart of all beings. If, again, the expression 'absolute and 
independent’ be taken in Kant’s own sense, that is to say, if 
the duty of truth-speaking is rogarde<l by Kant as a categori- 
cal imperative binding upon all under all eireum.etances and 
irrespectively of the con.sequ''nces thereof, then a new question 
arlsea-'Is truth-speaking as a duty to be regarded as a catego- 
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rial imperative, or are there any exceptions and qualifications 
put uiHin it’.? On this point a class of European moralists, 
while advocating the latter alternative, say that ‘though an 
attempt should always be nuide to regard the duty of veracity 
as a moral maxim, still, so far as the affairs of the actual 
world are concerned, the rule of veracity cannot be elevated 
into a definite moral a.xioin and hence there are civcnm.stftnc'3 
under which even a lie is allowable’. As instances of such 
exceptional cases we find it stated in ethical treatines, e. g. 
Sidgvvick's Method of Ethics, that in tlie word-contest of law 
courts the lawyer is commonly h dd to hi jnstified in untnitlr 
fulness within strict rules and limits, that it may soiu'^times 
right for peraon.s to .speak falsely to an invalid if this set'ms 
the only way of conc3aling facts (e. g. the death news of a 
certain near I'elative of the invalid) that might produce a dan- 
gerous shock, and so one. A similar view is also held in the 
flliag. text -^(3 ;Tlrragnl: l 

II vm, 2o, 43). In other 
words, fal.sehoo<l is not a moral guilt in the following cases, 
viz,l) towards one’s wife, (1) at the time of marriage, (3) on 
the occasion of an amusement or fun, (4) for the sake of a live- 
lihood, (5) when the life is at stake, ^6) for the sake of a Brtvli- 
min (meaning here any man who by reason of his religious ad- 
vancement and conse(jmnt noble qualities of the head and the 
heart has reached a very high stage in life) or of a cow, (7) in 
the matter of a violence, that is, for the purpose of dissuadint! 
one from an act of violencs. Of these, the cases 1, 2, 3 am.' 
the latter portion of 6 might not be convincing to many seven 
thinkers and moralists, bat the other cases cannot bo ignorei 
altogether. The real significance however that underlies the.si 
cases is that a lie in th i shape of suppresio veri or suggestic 
falsi might be allowable when the object of de.sii'e is a nobh 
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one. Indeed in the system of the moral teachings and pre- 
cepts of Lord Gouiafiga as laid down in the Charitamrla there 
is no clear reference to thete exceptions to the stringent rule 
of veracity, but the clear statement in the Bhag. text cited 
above makes up this omission and decidedly establishes our 
point at issue. At any rate, according to the view of thinkers 
both Indian and European, the stringent rule of veracity may 
be violated under certain extreme ci’icumstances in the sphere 
of religion as well as in the sphere of mundane affairs. 

Turning next to the quality of control over the senses 
and passions, we find that it occupies a must conspicuous place 
in all the sj'steins of Indian Philosophy — none the less so in 
the system of Vaianavism. All scriptural texts emphatically 
enjoin th it sines the ten senses and manas ( the internal or- 
gan ) are ever prone towards transient worldly objects, 
attempts should always be made to withdraw them from 
those objects in order that a state of composure might be 
effected towards a steady realisation of the Absolute Lord. 
In this connection it is to be specially noted that that organ of 
action which is an Instrumentality for the satisfaction of ani- 
mal passions must be controlled by all means. An indiscreet 
inadvertence in this respect it is which on the part of many 
a so called follower of the devotional cult in the present days 
has unfortunately brought such a great stigma upon the most 
sublime religion of the Hindus. The serious havoc which, as al- 
ready indicated, is very often being wrought by these so- 
called followers of the cult in the name of Kaganuga is, if I 
am allowed to say so, pivoted upon this gross abuse of the 
senses. Hence it is that Lord Gouranga has laid the greatest 
stress upon this amongst all moral attributes. On one occa- 
sion durino' the Prakata Lilli of Sri Gouranga, one younger 
Haridilsa, one of His adherents, purchased rice from one Siklii 
Miihiti’s sister who was then regarded a devotee and moralist 
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of ilie first order. For this simple act of speaking a word or 
so to that woman of astounding morality the adliereiit Hari- 
dasa, himself a personality of spotless character, was hij'hly 
rebuked and turned away by Lord Gcurauga saying — (Prablui 
kahe) VairagI kare prakrti aainbhasana j Dekhite nriparl ami 
tftharavadana [J Darvaraiudriyakar-e visayagrahiiiu ! Daru pr- 
akiti hare muni janera mana il — 3T(^r ^f 

( Manu, II, 215 ). Ksndra .Jiva markiita vuirn,g 3 -a kariya, ■ 
Indri^-a charafiii vnh- I'lakrti sambhii-siya II (Aiitj'a Liht. ch. 11). 
“The devotee tliat speaks to a worn in is moat disliked and 
liated hy the Lord since the senses are sj very potent 
iti distracting and diverting the mind awai' tliat even a 
wooden toy of female form perturbs even an ascetic's 
tran<iuil mind. So it is well said in Manu — Let 

not one (occupy a s»at very close even to 
one's moth"!', sister or daughter, for the senses are pc'w*^rful 
even in agitating the mind of a sage”, yuch being the case, 
it can be fairly imagined how' extremely detestable and Jiighiy 
immoral is the act of illegal cohabitation with a woman of any 
rank. This act however is regarded immoral by all systems 
of philosophy and by all moral corles in all countrie.s. But the ihs- 
tinctive feature of the philo.sophy of V. I’eligion-nowhcre else 
to be found-is that a man is forbidden to make cohabitation 
even with his legally-wedded wife. On this important jioint 
we might refer to the instruction, given by Lord Gourahga to 
Sanatana floswiViiiI about the conduct of a devotee, as contain- 
ed in the lines — Asatsangatyiiga ei vaisnava fvohara stvisangi 
eka asadhu Krsmibhakta ara ei sava tyflji ara vanuVrama 
dhariim ] akihehana haiya laya Kisnera Parana II (Gliaritamitii 
Madhya, ch. XX If). The expre.s.sion sp^Wf intei- 

jireted by' .some to moan ‘one who cohabits with another’s 
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wife’. This meaning being accepted, it might follow by way 
of implication as if this conduct is forbidden in V. religion 
but sanctioned in other sectarian religions. But a review of all 
the current sects of religion prevailing amongst civilized nations 
would disprove the latter fact. Hence the interpretation of 
ti>e text here would be tliat a devotee according to the system 
of V. Religion is strictly forbidden to cohabit even with his 
own wife, far be it said of the illegal cohabitation with other’s 
wives-other women so to say. This meaning is corroborated by 

a number of Bhag.texts. viz-(l) 

I «i«ir ii 

fXr, 14, 30 & III, 3135) “No other associa on or comp mi ns 
can bring upon a man such delusion and bondage as is effected 
bj' association witli women in general (it matters not if the 
woman be one’s own lawfully married wife or not) or with 
those that make such companionship”; (2) JTFf 

r; ’stitct ^Nr- 

ll 33-34). in winch the last 

word means ‘those that take delight in the company of women,' 
and the sense of the texts is that all excellent attributes, viz. 
truthfulness, purity, kindness etc. are lost by cohabitation 
with a w'oman or with those that are of this conduct; (3) 

sf sTiT^g 5rrg i 

sTRrars-arfJRrrvff irr il (m. 3i, 29) which 

prohibits association wdth all suit's which word again has 
been explained by .Tiva Goswami and Vi.^wa Nfiptha Chakra- 
vartl to mean all women including lawfully- wedded wives 
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( I ) (-Ji) r?T^ 

5;?:?r ^TcJiwr i flrfs.^ TTriTrT(fEr?r; ii 

f XI, 14, 29 ) ; (5) rT^fTI?!; ^ifc sr ^%S!r: I 

(Xr. 27, 24). Besides tlie sense-control thus indiCfit-'-d. r, s- 
traint uf the six-fold jiassions also constitutes a distinciive nm- 
ral attribute. These passions are eiium'*vdted in H;udu fcri])- 
ture.s as kflmn or desire ( for .secular anjoynients ), ire or 
avarice, delusion.s, vanity at.il ji-nlon.sy. Tlndi' nature is tu 
turn the mind away from spiritual concentration iiuil iilti- 
inaiely to reduce it to that vitiated state in which ilvie would 
be nj dili'erence hetwceti rea.son and unreason. Ilonve Im- 
the ultimate guod of a hiiinun boinp; thoy iuust, always be 
tempered with devotional spirit and jriiidod in sucli a way 
that tlieir gross nature would at la.st be completely changed 
into a sujireme uno. And at this stng" their signilicaucs 
Houid be fl) desire not for one's own sensuous [ileasiire but 
lor the supreme plea.suro of Krana, (2) anger towanls thosi 
that are averse to the devotional worship of Krsnii, (d) greed 
fur partaking of the reuuiuiits of the worship of Krsna, (4) 
delusiveness resulting in a state of mental despondency vvhloh 
is causeil not by tlie attainment of earthly ]irosperity and 
splendour but by that of oven a small bit of the supreme 
sure cousi.sting ill devotional wor.vhip, (fi) .Jealoiisj- dirveted 
toward.s tlio.se that have already advanced mure Ihan one’s 
ownsell in respect of religioms realisation. 


THE HIGHEST COXTJEPTIOX OE JIOliALlTY 

AccoRmxa to v. philosophy. 

In the previous pages having indicated the nature of mo- 
lality in its relation to religion, we made an eiiuinuration 
and e.x plication of some of the iinportiint moral uttributi'S j 
t'hicli arc the inevitable cunscijncuce of blcadla.st devotion to 
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the Absolute Being Bliagavati. We also referred to some of 
the important moral precepts and teachings of Lord Gouranga 
so far as can be gathered from the auohoritative texts on the 
subject. Aiiioiigst these moral qualities the most cardinal one 
has been stated to be kindness towards Jivas, where the term 
Jiva according to V. tlieory is not restricted to mankind alone 
but means all created beings from Brahma the higliest down- 
wards to a blade of grass the lowest in rank. From tlis 
meaning of the word 'kindness’ already explaineil, vis. that it 
is a conscious feeling within one’s mind of the sutterings of 
others, it appears tliat the most natural implication of this 
moral quality is service to the whole creation. To this lofty 
idea of morality tli^re is a clear reference in the Blnlg. te.xts, 
and the same has attained further development in the Chaii- 
tamrta and' other allied texts that deal spec'.iieally with the 
Gouraiiga cult. Tiie Bhag. text runs thus — 

^ irin: i 

gjfR" ll ( I, ■*. 1’2 )• The verse 

refers to the question why Rajii Pariksit, a great devotee to 
Krsiia, fay reason of his severe a,seetieism and the consequent 
averseness to mundane objects, was inclind to sacrifice his 
own life by way of fasting in penance on the bank of the 
Ganges. Without entpring into the answer to this question 
which is BO elaborately stated and discussed in the Bhagavata, 
all that we are concjrned with here is that according to the 
view of the Bhagvata the object of life of a great devotee is 
' not confined to his own peraonalitj', nor to the family, the socie- 
ty, the race, the state, but includes the persistent tliought about 
the continuity and all-sided good of the wliole creation. This 
idea of universal good and servic3 far surpasses in respect of 
fullness and richness of the content that of service to huma- 
nity which oharaetei'lsss the conception of religion in the 
Positive Philosophy of Oomto. Based upon the social life 
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conception already explained, Comte’s theory of morality re- 
lating to the service of humanity is open to many serious ob- 
jections which requires a carefnl examination of the theory. 
Now it is a patent fact admitted by all that the characteriet'c 
basis of a religion is the existence of a Power without us so 
superior to ourselves as to command the complete submission 
of our whole life. This basis, according to Comte, is to bu 
found ill the positive stage in humanity past, present and 'o 
come, conceived as the Grer.t Being. “A deeper study of th; 
great universal order revea s to us at length the ruling power 
within it of the true Great Being who.se de.stiny it is to bring 
that order continually to {x-rfechion by con-tantly cjiiforining 
to its laws, and which thus best represents to usthat ‘-ystein 
as a whole. This undeniable Providence, tlie su[)iem" diti- 
penser of our destinies, liecoines in the natural course the co- 
mmon centre of our attection.s, our thoughts, and our actlous, 
Although this great B(‘ing evidently exceeds th" utuK st 
strength of any, even of any collective human force, its n“0’s- 
sary constitution audits peculiar function endow it with the 
truest sympathy towards all its servants. Tin best among^t 
us can and ouglit constantly to aspire to maintain and even 
to improve this Being. Thia natural object of all our activi- 
ty, both public and private, determines the true general clia- 
racter of the rest of our existence, wiiether in feeling or in 
thought, which must be devoted to love and to know in order 
rightly to serve our Providence by a wi.so use of all the means, 
which it furnishes to us. Reciprocally this continued service 
whilst strengthening our true unity renders us at once both 
happier and better.” 

The doctrine of the love and .service of humanitj’ which 
is contained in the above lines has for its basis the social lile 
conception already explained. The vaguuiiKSS in chiiractcr 
and content of this idea of humanity lias been so vividly e-'f" 
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pres-j^jil by Count Tolstoi that we cannot but refer here to 
his criticism on the point. “The essence of the social life con- 
ception,” says Mr. Tolstoi, ‘•consists in replacing the sense of 
individual life by that of the life of the group. In its first 
step, this is a simple and iiatuve.l progessioii as from the fami- 
ly to the race is more difficult ami requires special e<lucation- 
which has arrived at its utiuo->t limits when the state has been 
reached." 

"It is natural for every man to love himstdfand he needs 
110 incentive thereto, to love his tribe which lends both support 

and protection : to love hi.s wife his parents 

all thi.s, although not so intense as love of self, is natural and 
common to inaiikiud ” 

“To love one's race, one’s peopl*, for their own sake, alth- 
ough not so instinctive, is also common. 'I’o love one’s ancestors, 

one’.s kinsfolk, is also natural and frequent and yet the 

Positivists and all the preachers of the scientific fraternity, 
not taking into consideration the fact that this feeling is 
weakened in proportion to the expansion of its object, conti- 
nue to theorise on the same Iine.s. They say-‘if it were to the 
advantage of an indivi<lual to transfuse his consciousness into 
the family anl thence into the nation and the state, it follows 
that it will be to his further advantage to transfuse his cons- 
ciousness into the universal entity^, mankind, that all men may 
live for humanity as they have liveil for the family and for 
the .state.’ 

“ And theoretically th^y are right. After having trans- 
ferred the consciousness and love for the individual to the 
family' and from the family to the race, the nation and the 
state, it would be perfectly logical for men, in order to escape 
tlie strife and disasters that result from the division of man- 
kind into nations and states, to transfer their love to humani- 
ty at large. This would appear to be the logical outcome. 
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and it has been offered as a theory by tho&e who forget that 
love is an innate sentiment which can never be inspired bj’ 
preaching, that it must havs a real object, ainl tliat tlu entity 
which they call humanity is not a real object but a fiction ”. 
“ Tlie man who love.s humanity, what is it that lu loved' 
There is a state, there is a people, there is the abstract c jncen- 
tion of man. But humanity as a concrete conception is im- 
possible. Humanity ' Where is its limit ! Where does it enil 
and where does it begin? Does it exclude the fuvagc, tlie 
idiot, the inebriate, the insane ? If one were to draw a lino 
of dcvnai'cation so as to exclude the lower representatives of the 
human race, where ought it to be drawn? Ought it to exciiula 
the Negro as they do in the United States, or the Hindoos ns 
some Englishmen do, or the Jews as does another nation. 
But if we include all humanity without exception, why should 
we restrict ourselves to men? Why should we exclude (lie 
higher animals some of whom are superior to the lowest repre- 
sentatives of the human race? We do not know hunianily in 
the concrete nor can we fix its limits. Humanity is a fiction 
and therefore it cannot be loved.” 

Indeed Mr. Tolstoi is quite right, and we may say, unappro- 
achable in the above argument. And he says all this in his 
noble attempt at an exposition of the true theory of Christian 
Morality. The same argument however applies with greater 
force to the conception of morality as involved in the Bhag'i- 
vata text cited above and as developed further in later text.s 
of a similar nature. The serious blunder of tlie Positive I’hdo- 
sopher whereby he falls into such inextricable fallacies lies iu Ins 
ill-chosen selection of the social life conception and in the .sad ig- 
norance of the fact that the highest conception of morality must 
have a solid and a clearly-defined foundation in the human 
soul, whereas love of humanity is but a theoretical conclusion 
reached througli analogy” As we have already said, accord- 
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iug to the Vaisoava theory the true nature and function of 
an individual scul or Jiva consists in bliss and love which is 
but a bit of the infinite Bliss and Love of Bhagavan Krsua, 
This loving attribute therefore ever exists in the Jiva as its 
innate characteristic and manifested pi’imarily and naturally 
in the sliape of servitude towards the eternal love of Bhaga- 
van. This divine love and servitude again cannot posit itself 
unless it is inanifestud simultaneously towards the whole 
creation which is ever pervaded by the A! 1-per vailing Being. 
Thus the higliest eDnceptioii of morality which consists in the 
love and service to the whole creation is entirely based upon 
the divine Ilf ‘ conception already referred to. Even if for 
argument’s sake we accept the Positivist’s theory, we must 
say that an infallible doctrine of love of humanity is tenable, 
that the lov’e of huininity wo. .Id follow .as a matter of course 
and flow spontaneously and invariably-only when the loving 
subject, the individual soul, has its sole function based upon 
the Absolute Being-tUe Eternal Source of all love. 

In other words, the essence of the individual soul being 
love, its well-being may be traced not to the fact that it loves 
this object or that one, but to the fact that it loves the Princi- 
ple of all things-God, whom it realises through love and will 
by the love of God love all men and all things. The only 
point to be specially noted here is that the foundation of true 
morality must be well-chosen, that the divine life conception, 
the best of all life-conccptions, must be ro<rarded as the basis 
of all true morality in the highest sense of the term. And 
if that is done, there would be no objection about the term 
‘hum.anity’, the more because, acjox’Jing to the theory of crea- 
tion as involved in the Satapatha Brahmai.ia and Manu texts, 
the concept of humanity is not re.strioted to mankind alone 
but to the whole body of created beings. 

nUni.i- flio 1r\va H nH fn hnmauitv 
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( where ‘humanity' is to be taken in the sense of the whole 
creation ) being thus clearly established as the tone of the 
highest morality, the next question arises “How coulJ such 
love be fostered in the heart of beings? What, in other ^^onis, ' 
should be the true nature of a being’s conduct with regard 
to others of the family, the society, the race, the state !" To 
answer this vital question we are forced to refer to the most 
vital point in the present politics in India. Although ours is ' 
not a political treatise, yet we cannot ignore the fact that ui 
the sphere of Indian literature no sharp lime of demarcation 
can be drawn between the dej«i,rtment of religion and all 
other departmei'ts : in other words. Politics, Morals, Socialisui 
Commerce, in a word, all that has to do with couseieiice miT't 
have a religious biai.s-inust be religion. The priiicipl" et 
non-violent non-cooperation, wo may add here, occupies the 
most prominent pines in the present sphere of Indian politics. 

Of the two conce])ts of non-violence and non-cooperation, the 
latter has no phics in the system of Vaisnava religion; ratlur, 
the principle of non-cooperation, unless it be taken in a rubtric- 
ted sense, is highly antagonistic to the true spirit of Vaisiia- 
vjsm. The principle of non-violence or non-resistance, on the 
other hand, has been accorded a most conspicuous placi in tlu 
■system of Vaisiiav Philosophy as also in the theories of Chris- 
tianity and Islainism ; and as such, it is indeed noc3s«ary and 
not out of tlie jilacB that we should give a detailed aR'*oiint 
of tlii.s jn’inciide. 

As to the genesis of the principle it might be said that 
since its basis is soul-Iorcj and since the sjul as a positive enti- 
ty is explicitly manifest in n human being, it is as old as the 
the human race. Yet for various reasons the principle hiis 
not attained the same development evory where; in India, hr 
example, it was realised and practised long h.)fore it came into 
vogue in Europe and is still prevailing there iu a prominent 
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way. lu India, again, the principle holds good in a preemi- 
nent degree in the Bhakti cult although it occupies not an 
insignificant place in the other cults as well. Now what is 
this non-violence ? It is nothing but the Ahiinsa principle 
occupying such a prominent place in the Gita and all other 
scriptural texb.s, it i.s the idea which is e.xpress}d so lucidly in 
Indian philosophy by the expression “freedom frcin injury to 
every living thing". The principle consists in holding and 
asserting relations tow.irds all beings, being gui<led not by 
force nor b}' the sword but b^' non-resistance to evil, by hu- 
manity, *ineidcne.ss and the love of peace. 

We have nlreidy shewn how this doctrine of non-violence 
constitutes one of the most essential factors in the moral pre- 
cepts and teachings of Lord Goaiangii. In His aphoristic 
utterance •'he quality of ‘forbearance 

like a tree’ indicated by the expression 

doubtedly involves the siiirit of non-violence. The greatest 
violence (n the shape of total destruction of the life is used 
against the tree and yet the tree gladly returns this greatest 
evil by a very great good, vi7. aflbrding shelter under its cool 
and refreshing slia<low The only le.sson we get from this 
moral precept is that we should never use any violanoe to- 
wards any being, but always try to return even the greatest 
evil by good. Lor<l (Jour.inga, w>* know, appear id with the 
sole odject of granting beatific joy to all beings, and He ful- 
filled this mission solely by taking recourss to the principle of 
non-violeuc'^. Indeed tli> dirt'erentia of tin ooncjpt of GaurA- 
ijga lies in the fact that in alt His acts H^ absolutely refrain- 
ed from using any violence however small towards any being 
wliatsov'er. The brightest example of this spirit we find illus- 
trated in th"* way in which Lori Gouranga extended His lov- 
ing inliuence even towards the most obdurate, tlie greatest 
rlrunkard, the vilest of all-I mean, the two brothers Jagai 
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and MnJhai. Always intoxicated tipsi tarvo, the most vitia- 
ted in character, these two brothers did not hesitate in the 
least from using all sorts ol violence against the Absolute Being 
incarnate, they went so far as to pelt at Him, to throw stones 
against liim so as to cause a profuse blood-shed, yet all this 
could not perturb in the least the Loving God of the Vaisnavaa 
He embraced them most coridally and returned the vilest 
evil not by any violence in the shape of sword or the like, but 
by the immediate grant of the greatest good which consists 
in Prema. And so we have said not unjustly that a brighter 
example of the spirit of non-violence is never to be met with 
in the world’s history of religion and moi'ality. 

This principle of non-violence may thus fairly bo descri- 
bed as the highest esoteric teaching of Lonl Gourahga, inten- 
ded for the good of mankind. And, besides the wholesome 
utterances in authoritative texts about its unqualified mlmis- 
sibilitj', there are many good reasons to accept it as such. 
In this connection we might refer conveniently to thh follow- 
ing statement quoted in Mr. Tolstoi’s-' The kingdom of God is 
within you,’ p. 8-9 --“The history of mankind is crowded with 
evidences proving that physical coercion is not adapted to 
moral regeneration, that the sinful disposition of man 
can be subdued only by love; that evil can be exterminated 
from the earth only .by goodness, that it is not safe 
to rely upon an arm of flesli, upon man whose breath is 
his nostrils, to presirve us from harm ; that there is great secu- 
rity in being gentle, harmless, long huftVring and abmidant in 
mercy ; that it is only the meek who shall inherit the earth 
for the violent who resort to the sword are destined to perish 
with the sword. Hence, as a measure oE sound policy of 
safety to property, life and liberty — of public quietude and 
private enjoyment, as well as on the ground of allegience to 
Him who is King of Kings and Lord of Lords, wo cordially 
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adopt the non-resistance principle, being confident that it pro- 
vides for all possible consequences, will insure all things need- 
ful to us, is armed with omnipotent power, and must ultima- 
tely triumph over ever-assailing force.” 

Such being the great merit of the principle of non-violen- 
ce, it is no doubt desirable that instead of being confined to 
Indian minds alone it should prevail throughout the whole 
world so that there might take place universal peace and har- 
mony and total absence of all sorrow. And it is a delight to 
find that this lofty theologico-moral principle has happily be- 
gun gradually to become the world-spirit of the present day. 
We must not hesitate to state here that the teachings of Lord 
Christ have contributed in no less degree towards the preva- 
lence of this world spirit; and for a clear exposition of this 
principle as a very prominent factor in the moral precepts and 
teachings of Lord Christ the sole credit is due to the political 
saint Count Tolstoi, Now it is a patent fact as true as any- 
thing in mathematics that the Christian doctrine is the 
doctrine of truth as well as of prophecy. This doctrine which 
reveals to mankind the true conduct of life, is to be found in the 
genuine form and in its true meaning only in the Sermon on 
theMount in the New Testament. Such importance of the Ser- 
mon cannot therefore be ilenied, for, according to the view of 
Mr. Tolstoi, Christ himself, liaving tauglit in the Sermon on 
the Mount these precepts by which men sliould order their 
daily lives, said — “Tlierefore whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock and the rain descended and 

the floods came and tlie floods came and it fell not. 

And every one that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth 
them not shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his 

house upon the sand, and the rain descended and the 

great was the fall” ( Mathew VII, 2-1-27 ) In this sermon 
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for ail eye and a tooth for a tooth. Bat Isay unto you.Thftt ye 
resist not evil but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek turn to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee 
at the law and take away they coat, let him have thy cloke also". 
"Love your enemiej and priy for them that persecute you 
that ye may be sons of ,.'our Father which is in hniven". 
“Transgres'jions are to be j.veuged by transgres.sions, inurdor 
by murder, torture by torture, evil by evil’ Thus taught 
Jfoah, Moses and the prophets. But Oliri‘>t forbids all this. 
The Gospel says, ‘I say ui to jmu, resist ye not evil, aveug j 
not one transgression by an ether, ‘but rather bear a repoiition 
of the otfence from the ev, I doer’. (The Kingdom of God is 
within 3 *ou” — p 16 ). ‘‘The chief significance of this doctrine 
of non-resistance”, saj-s Mr. Tolstoi, "is to show th it it is 
possible to extirpate evils from one's own heart as well as 
from that of oni’a neighb nr This iloetrine forbids nien.to 
do that which perpetuates and multiplies evil in thi.s world. 
He who attacks anotliM’ and do'*8 an injury excites a feeling 
of hatred, the worst of all evils. To offend our neighbour, 
because he has offended us, with the ostensible motive of self- 
defence, means but to repeat the evil act agiinst him as well 
as against ourselves — it nuans to b>gpt, or at least to let louse, 
or to encourage the evil spirit whom we wish to expel. Satan 
cannot be driven out hj- Satan, falsehood cannot b‘ jnirged h 3 >' 
falsehood, nor cm evil be cinqiiered by evil. True non-resis- 
tance is the only real ni' thod of resisting evil. It crnsh''S 
the .serpent’s head. It destroys and exterminates all evil 
feeling” (The kingdom of God is within 3 "on — p. 17-18). 

The loft 3 ’ uioral virtue thus commanded and iiiught by 
Christ is in no way different from what is depicted in tlio 
Hindu scriptures from time immemorial an I what was displa- 
3 ’ed and taught in a most hucc^s.sfal and profitable manner by 
Lord GoiiraiWa WWntevpr tt,<» i\ii ihf and auart 
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Irom the question of preesdence in inculcating, the fact is that 
the very genial and harmonising influence of this lofty virtue 
has been gradually gaining ground in Elurope and America 
chiefly through the medium of the writings of Count Tolstoi 
( influenced he might be also by the Hindu scriptural texts on 
this point just in the same way as the German Philosopher 
Schopenhauer was admittedly influenced by the Vedanta sys- 
tem of Philosophy) and subequently through the preachings of 
his disciples. In Africa as well as in India, again, immediately 
influenced by the writings of Tolstoi but remotely, I should 
say, by the Gita and other Hindu Scriptural texts, Mr. Gandhi, 
another political saint of the modern times, has of late been 

practising and preaching the same principle of non-violeuce 

the principle which though taught and imin-ensed upon Indian 
minds by the sayings of the Bhagavata and other allied texts, 
was so long lying in a dormant state owing to various adverse 
circumstances. “1 remember”, said Mr. Gandhi, “how ons verse 
of a Gujarati poem, which, as a child, I learned at school, 
clung to me. In eubstauco it was this — ^‘If a man gives 5 'ou 
a drink of water and you give him a drink in return, that is 
nothing. Real beauty consists in doing good against evil.” 
The advantages of soul force, the basis of this principle, as 
against physical force are well pictured by Gandhi in the 
following woi’ds — “Passive resistance is an all-sided sword ; 
it can be used any how, it blesses him who uses it and him 
against whom it is used, without drawing a drop of blood; it 
produces far-reaching results. It never rusts and cannot be 
stolen; competition between passive resistors does not exhaust 
them. The sword of passive resistance does not require 
a scabbard, and one cannot be forcibly dispossessed of it.” 
As to the cosmopolitan efficaciousness of this principle Mr. 
Gandhi says that it is not only useful to Hindus but should 
be alike embraced by Musalmans, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, 
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Jews and all other nations. 

It is to he carefully noted in this connection that the 
above reference to the non-violence princi])le of Tolstoi and 
Gandhi has nothing to do with the pure politics of the world. 

It is here indicated simply because it has a decisive religious 
basis and is itself a moral excellence inseparably connected 
with the doctrine of love of the whole creation. These two 
inseparable factors in morality constitute the salient features 
in the teachings of Lord Gonranga. And because the lofty 
teachings of the Love God of the Vaisnavas ai-e now on the 
verge of being concretely realised throughout the \vi)rl(l, we 
are in a position to .say that the prediction of Gonranga that 
the whole world would be overflooded with the stream** of 
Bupranie hapjjineas and love, is going to be fulfilled, In this 
sense again we can also assert that the Goudiya Vaisnava sect 
is capable of becoming the universal religion and that a for- 
shadow of the concrete realisation of this fact is forthcoming. 

I say foreshadow, for literally siieakijig, the peace and happiness 
resulting from the love of huiuanity end the principle of non- 
violence, though it might appropriately be described as the 
best of all happinesses is in the phenomenal world, is, on account 
of its ver}' contact with the phenomenal objects, but a shadow 
of that supreme bliss which is the concomitant consequence of the 
summutnbonum of Vaisnava Philosophy, and for granting 
which to Hi*" own beings Lord Gourahga manifested Himself 
in the Kali age. And so we can conclude our treatise in no 
bettor way than by saying — 

( Vidaodhnrandhava by Rupa Qosw&mi, I, 2.) 

“Let the Delighter of Sachl (Gonranga) ever manifest 
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Himsilf in the recess of your heart— GouvS.hga who is no other 
than Hari the Absolute Being, whose complexion is bright 
and charming like gold, who is ever shining resplendent with 
the ( unsurpassable ) heap of supreme lustre, and who out of 
compassion appeared in the Kali age simply with the object 
of granting ( to beings ) the treasuretrove-Bhakti (servitude 
to Himself ) which consists of the highest development of the 
supreme sentiment ( ilrogara ) and which had not been grata- 
ted by any other being for a long time previous.* 
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Appendix. 


On this po nt compare the folloM'ing texts — 

Si'uti text cited in Madhwa hhasya, p. 7. 
p. 8, 1 17. (b) q- ^ TTgsr H g?Tr% ^ ^- 

text related to the «Tf% ’TCt 

’T^ «IT ^ras?n explained b}' MadhwAcharyya as referring 
to \ isim the Higliest Being 

tn7r?i% 3T:r% fT»^r i ^ 

^ *f(?r^ II Uarivain'a text c.ted in Madhwa- 

bhabva, p. 7. 

t'l) TO T% 5^*Tr JTi^Wd:^^?Tl Padniapu- 

rana text cited in Madhuabhabya p 14. 

^«) ?riT5<ff iPT*T5n5^ sT^r 

n<vl^ ' 7 g~R7Ti Braluaapuraiia text cited in MaJhwabha- 
bya p. 24! 

(f) ijT^gTrH^ i »t 

^ II Hkatnla text cited m Madhwabha- 


sya p. 28. 

tg) qV i%xTnr i ^T'jqjr: qr 

qt Il cit“d m 31adliv\a bhabya p. 17. 

In the ('hha text cited the word aka^a referi-ing to Bra- 
hman really iiieans ‘.S'df-luminou''’; yet the word generally 
used in the sense of ether. Hence by the btateiiieiit ‘tsabda- 
Brahinan is aka?'.’ is to be understocd that it pervades the 
infinite ether. 


5?:t TTq^g’HTqnTOtur fq^rm?: i ^rrfq^jxfi^^nrT 

P l-J I 13. I RfqJffsqiPT jnqr sqfTTO'ksiFTOT?^ II 1*1- 

qq sigl’nr JrqTrsrqmcr i g*:!*?!- 
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Skaiidha Prabliasakhau^a text cited in Tuttwa >San* 
dai-bha p. 7. bhav.-j a- 

purmiu text cited in T. Saudaibha p 8 

5:nTf^w^rorRf srjuit fk i wr^sr ErrpnTJTrr^TiT- 

gw, sr‘3: 1 ’srg^'f i 

iJt, I a ^ijTnvTgnr FTscr^r ^ i ^rrrr+r- 

Tvrfsc^T^HJTT : I n 

1 — ■> "* 

T. Sandarlilia ]ip. <S 9 

g'gH^srJTT^jT grrqV ^-nrr ?^?t i 
P. 14, i ij. <l g ijrrT^ife 

sri%^?T^^ I r%^f%fT: ii 


Matsyapurana texts cited in T. Sandai'b’.itV j) 9 

^%c?T =ggrT g5[rsrg^s?iwrarrtsT^: i 5?i??rg??r!Tr 
P, 14, l i'f. ^ ires^iw fi% il 

I ’Srai'^JTWT^ g :a'T^CTT%JIT%^fTTJI 1 

' Sivajiurana texts cited in T. !^andarbha p. 9. 

y' sT^ritr^^’TsT i 5 r ^ 

P.lC,li). rT^ rTffq'lXpg^^ U Pailinapni ii'ia text Cited 
in T. Sandarblia P. 10 


JTP 5 T grT^IT’J I ST^r: sf^TSJTT: »= 15 ^ 

P 18 16 *’ '^’ 

dai'blia P. 11. 


yrujm i nFTfsTi: 

II T%vr^rt;q!g^^ jtw^ 
p. 78, 1 29. I i;?7T5r’=T5»’r6T?g 

5^1 II 7|S5r fk ?r^ I'C fesn: i 

fk ?Tgg?:r%: srifR^ ii =^t 
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^r^r'TR'Tfr sTRTf^ ?i ^ ^i^T>=5r^:ii 

Skaiida-prabhri'^a IcliaiuU texts cited in T. Sandarblia pp. 11-12 

’T53TW3 5E^cTit, 1 =5r 

^573 m jTrJ?TJn%v? ^ iTTr.r?7iim7r 

F. I'J, / j. 1 rrs:^H^ irr?T?T^7nTO3 ^ ii 

ibitsj'apurAiia texts cited in T. Saiidai-bha P. 12. 
As to tlie definition of the Bhileavata purn'iii compare 
the followiiici texts — (a) ^sir37 a?T*^^r^!]f 

F. JJ, I Li. ¥iiTrTTyr7f5r%7: I TTT7^'i*Ti’^7f;71.Svfr 

• 7F^ti%?f: II 3?:n!ir?fr 5ETrJT^7: 5!TTr77fn5:?r:i 

5T^yr^7:rvig^f37 J[r?Ti#5^:?t3^rr: i JTfgr-ssi^jrr^iE’^: 

II piiiii'iji texts cited 111 T. Sand-ir- 

i.h-i p. I'l; (b) ^Ti^nff ^<17^ I 3^1^?:- 

5r'<7r7?T TT^ II S^’TOT Pffi;^ 

STTfri^TJ^ I iliitsyapuriiim texts cited in T, .S.uubirblia p. 13, 

(c) ?rf5!jr-szt^ia'?7Ti?^r i s’^msisigrf^grr 

q-BT f 3rcTt^;e?rsjr i iri^s^r =5r It i%3: il 

Skanda texts citod in T. Saudarbha ]>. 14. 

Rewardin'' the interpretation of tlve first Roka compare 
the I'ollowinw extracts from the Param. .Sandnr- 
F. JJ, I S. bhii texts pp fi.srl-httc — sfrirCfFT I 7t «ff*T- 
>7f JTt^ ^7T^JT fT77 5rR75ri:?Tr 7r*Tf r^f 
a§T 7?^. ?T^ ?rr%KT 5T7 % jt ?r 

X^V’T: 57 ?77¥7: 7^77 ^Tf *T77ff7 

a?T7^ 571^7(77 1 7^fW VT77r7^^1*T77Ji; I 557^7 
7^5a'?7rf3Ji7r^7 7gTJ5'( 3<jjrr%wi?n^r<T: I ^fi^migsr^- 

T%;^377 3fr75m7f77 % 7?T^3^: I f;i;f73a 

ly^sj 77R7T^73FTr7:a7: msm g^7i-S7: I ^ ^ ^7^*7?: 

7717 1^7 S7T77f 7iJT€fT7 1 77^I%irraT7r 

77^717 77 ! 733;77>I7% ^7 77771 — !a»^7§lf’3I 
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SI i «riT^^ ^Tff'Ksyi fitrgfxisr 

s:^fT: fr% i stcti vfwfh^T^sr sTmurgsur^t f^srran^ .%i'?- 
^I^^srifflll^IM sfTJTfJTSrsrsTTJTT 
^inc^tir-s^ ?rf5£r fcur^rsii?: i %m^ 

fjTf?T I • 

^Tn^Kiq^frisrisiPrrt agT^rin^ir^g ^.gi%* 
g;r5F^3 ^jf(fiisTs^€!i 5r?gr%=gTTi!j ^:»5r6ri?^r5=!TW=Er.f'r?7Tir^- 
?5iftsnj5% ti§i?Itf?ci5?iftis7i{VqTcrJHfi?5frcisr r^cUrgifrisTiiq 
^girasrraiqr kgrs:i% w^iv^r ?Trg-''.Tt%=TT'4Ff^ii: 

»7?qrirr% l ?TqsT^T^r^5qi'5T?g7Kcq frrqrfqcqy. = qrfilfqsnTTsq- 
?Tr?i^s7fii 5rfsrqq??t =3r i 

?i{?^r<ifisi^=^,cR-qji sqr^rgrRw^r^fqiTrqiii'^ ' snfqu’sr 
sqw^ntrqi'^rqrwq ^qrTTcifsf'i qqiil^srfS?q5qm^l- 
tIT^ •iqTqqr^ virq; ■ q?:?q^q oqsrffR ’qi^frl 1 '3rq 

7jrrr?[rs|5T qvrrar sr^nrj^r m qirrqr vjrrrsfr- 

S!Tqs'n?STRrq qnisi^si g ) rT'>j[ qTTtr- 

I 5riqiqss:'Trqj7'jf'ir%Tq;TR?qrr%sir mqr^ir’?- 
iiq I ^qqqqsy^qqi ^IT 

fsi^# fTi^ TTnnq>7q q^raiT 1 urarsi^ 
TT^sq ^HT^qinf?! ^q^q^^qrJTri strut ' 
sr^ iRsqsiRiqRT;^ a^?fT iqinsTTnsTS5? WTsrqm^ii^ ' 

I rTsr ^rqrs^r’^^rjjqr?^ 

»=irqqr% — ^gr ^I^lsTr qr^qTfj^sqfqq: ?rq»j: ■ fT 

sT«ir ^qy sr-flqfrr T%?g q»:^s€>TT;nrjqrW'?T’5»^*J: > ^sanifei- 

^i ^q?TTi%rqVWr sT^fsT zfk: 

»qRnj?i?qrsT’^5qsrn^^?qi^sr. qq q^iFi: i 


' q g fsTTq^qqs^g q^isfr nsirq HgT- 

qsT ^sq^iw^ i qyr- 

sUi^rfT 7T^ si^ 3iqsi?qTf^q:rriiTrq-f?r q=qsrr3 > 
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^f<tsrg'7% ^ sr {nra^’Tsi^g- 

1 ^ 

5r«rr^F?T cr^«Ti^ sT^fTRrfT^ H^in:-, 

^T cT^?ft[% srfirra^^T ?Trr 
?^ar«Tra^ ^^rifj;, gr ^ :a(%- 

■5cq sqi^rs, hjt ff^ i 

^ TTWpiifrTt ?r5!if — icrr^Fi ^fn%: i 

q ff^ ■ qgi ir^j^ 

qrqq g§r% sTgifcj s^F?r:^T?jjg-ft 5 r sr g ar^FascRT ^ 5 i 
^rn^^rr^^rarig i pr^arfa Kr^rrsT^R^^n^f- 

^^arRcsr^PT g^sfcqr ^rfq ?r?vqjR^!j ^?qr^ g^i^cTfR i 

^qi^aiifq JCrs^agiRj ggipar i 

?ff*TaRaff'iT%?T5 I ?7 ^ Sf m?R: 

afrR^rvrrg^ gqqffq »7?*TRrg:i 
^^nffOr I 

'I'he Agiiiijiir.uia tc.xtb on the ui auingof tlv (J.iyivtrl are — 

»TR?gq'arfH :[n^fft5I w a;?irR?T«g ^r i fTJTJ 
p. J7. i „^J, ^jjrra iTR^f ^rm^ff ^j-fT o:jr g- • a^f^f nr 
’=rtqgahr5qRpg 53Ts?aifr ii rtWiR! qrjT 
aa^iTT a7T;^?T: iw: -aran ?JfT ^r ii 

ataq 5Erir^3Tr^q: ^5 a arira^a;i arijia 

T% i( f<5fR^t!rr>iRR[; aTag^arT^firfrJ?; 1 rct 
RR vraa'aTsqTjj^ 11 caff^varaa 

fqgjRq I 7T3cqncTq»Tqr^ R^SRHRlfq^IWi; II ^«=aTfq- 
'! 5 :'fr qi?T^r sr^r npR 1 qg q? a^’a r%'^i^^ 

»7r?t: ^qJT 'arqfrf% aam vKrqqfg- ii jrrAsfar- 

qr qqr aa^a’g ’qqqr art^uar T^a: 1 'arqqrri^ a^RRgTB: »Tr- 

TKqjr II Sanilarbliii p. 297. 

fqs^gn^r ?iffw^— ^r»-q^q 
qn ’RaHKSiRf I ^r^qTqqiCf iq«iT ?qR at gqjqTsa ii fta | 
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=5r ^ trffiJTr sr?fra i^mri- 

TIT17T ^ig-pTU'^^r^T JTirsrr^ 

F . / ID. ^reru^j^'sr 557 * 7 , %i77t- 

nw ?7?iT ^Trir T7r 

5;5»ni?srim^f( ^F^jfr 1 cTvir ^g5;«7r3w 
^Tfd ^ HT t ?T»jr frr^«Tr-sf7 Jwr ?;TrT^^-^K^^'7?ir ^ 
^fTfffMri?r fMT^i-J7l?73i;^ 1 Uiv.ignvat 

Sauilarblm p. 101. 

Sjf^SJ 53T1%VTT rTcr5E'!TT ^ I ?13r[??TT^57r 

?Hr^'i^'T?qT’^?T?Tr q'^5f,'???r5«'q'^¥75r«:Mni ^ 

?T=?^ii>g?T, TTz^w Ti%fTF-at:ff^i%^^.f ;ig^^'i^- 
F. C-',, I I grfTIF^TT Jn?IT^fti?7I!3r?[^^i%iT?t5l^!gicI5^- 

^ ?i% =5rg^'t- 

r^q I ?r^r?qq:?^iT sfFr^sr iT^qiJT?:?r 

g- 7n?irf?T5|?r??TJT.5ia7^ :?rf?f5g% ’Ti^jgqj-TV-ss 

’PT iTr?fiT WR'srr *T?fr^T 

II ?r?Tf T%nr5?r?5fg 

^jqt^r TTTWqq SI%^rT II I Bliag- Saiiilarbha. pp. (io-UG. 

^ ?75^»7i y^nrw^JU^iJT 

P. GG, in. ?5?^qtirrvrq: i fsrgirsrsn^T 75 = 57 - 

m^vrirr ^Twnq iTWf5g.s^*5(V5-S5Krt55!Tn: il 

Bhai/. X, iST, .’IS, cited in Rhag. Sandarblui, ]\ 7-7, 

«J:5;^3aTTg5^5i?rPTi7T5Tr i^^mrofr 5vn i ^^■• 

P.G7J Li. !trffR;^iT^TffT%^ 57*Fi;ll ''• pH*«~uia text cit»-d in 
Bhag. Sandarbha, p. Go. 

y It is to 1)0 di.stinctly noted here tliat the diflernice bet- 
ween the rubji ot Viiisnava Thcolog}' oj- what i.s t(-chnicaily 
called Bliaktiia.sa and the otlvi' rasas incltiding 
F.'Gl I ID. the Kavyarasa is very great inismueh as the two 
kinds of pleasure are absolutely different. lo 
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fact, liCCordiiiy to V. Theory, wliat the science of Poetics des- 
cribes as Kilvyiira&a cannot come under the category of rasa, 
the main arguments biing tint the locus cannot be establish- 
ed. This imi'ortant topic will bo dealt with in detail in the 
second volume 


N^uch explication of the concept ot rasa by way of apply- 
ing the rules of grammar might appear somewhat far-fetched 
to readers. But it is to be noted that this ch'arly 
P. 73. reveals the threefold ch'iracteristic of Bhagavaii, 
. VIZ. that He is at once the relisliing subject, the 
ohj'‘ct of relish, and tli“ act of r'^lish itself. A similar triune 
characteri.stic of (Jo 1 was also concjivjd by the mystic phiUo- 
pher Nicolaus of Ciisa wlio holds tliat God is at one? thinking 
subject, object of thought, and thought (iutelligens, intelligible, 
intelligere ). 


As to the meaning of tin* Gita text f|r 

compare'the following texts — ggniff Srf?rgr?TfwrffT I =9' 

srf^gr Eilr- 

p. S4, i ii’ I ^ frsrf^- 

r^h. I srRrgr sr%wT>r ^Tf'^Ff i 

5T 1% fTi^^^fTf i ?r fi: sTf^nr 

1 5T ’Brr^fr^rs^^r^^q'F^HffTTTri^^rTTjRRr wfWTfHf 
srfkm?^ ^ ^i7T%^nV-5S5n?ipTf: ^rf??TiR?r ' 

I HfT^ 

^S^JTPHfJfr^r^: I Bhag .San.larbha, p. l.oO. 

On this point the texts are — ;n:FfjrfT 

f^??rq'?R?ari^T cT'-Sn 1 cRff^nC^roRTO- 
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arrtsrr fjn:^ Trr«it?frrE^- 

Tsr rrq;^ i jt«?i% snrnt. ergr^r^ ^ sn i 

*i^r iTHi^r ^ i%*ni^ ti x(^ wiJTiqr^frir- 
P. 9(j. 1 19. cTiqfTrsnpr®: i ^fi^rnris i%??rJT5r sftrr^isr- 

^^^nii2rH»3^f^sT?r!n sfrngugiKgKJTTi:^ v%- 
^3WT?r^ g- ^^in%?[saR sni^n^t^'Sf^TT i sfm^isr^- 
1^vT»j5rsr?jT rRinf ?r f7TT?isr^Fn;^ srf?r- 

5^<^fgr r T ^;fl gg ^ ?Tf^^^T^ ^ r 5 ’^^^^ =7 

?T?T ???nT5r > ^s'jiTP^r’TT?^ hw — 

#r^^?nf5g TrnrJjraTenrTi^r: sfrnTfryjf^imrnrg ?7 ^t- 
?T??r^5'i^rTTX7^1vr(7T ?7T m ?Frf^ 5Tr?gr mi^TimfTT TT^^ug 
^r smg ^ftrtr 1 <TfT?j ri^ ^frr 

?rsr ?p?T utf ^iewiif iq ?r^^ cga» g%i>crg?qiw— HST 1 ^ ^r 

f^^?T firgr% sTgTr^5 f^r^mm^rg s^gI?7^^I- 

5rT?TrsT?fnsTJK^wra^T?7?|f%irT 1 

?T?T?5T«i(f^sTlrrr%^r^r?5F^?rrH^-5rar^rarit4r: ^ir^j-^rTTagir 
gsif?5r sTJTTPTJ[r?TTT^5r 1 

^ ^p:5T?rT€35Rf(^Fr?^^f5rrrrjj^rwrT ^sin 
*r3n% ' ?nr ^3T^^j=srrTiWr%jnTT fjTT^i5r?gftT ?=rf ^7T^»Trr- 
!T?T?frg^rf^^5rr ^?3ri^Rj??r5nEf^i%>:rTfTifT 
TJTffTtai^-pg^: wrren Hirregrcrnr^rsn^ 1 ?r«n 

sjgcn’Ti^iiTi?: ^^rmfcT 1 

?TrT; fwnj a^RT:^- 

^nj^TT ^r?T I Si vkiiiiia >Sajid avbha, pi> S-l’i-S t5, 

cf- fnr =i?T^^55i5 gn ?t% ’iR:«ii^t% > ^mrsrTq:^- 
g ?r?^igg^7T3af^ srRi^rrgi li'ajrr^ sTirgig 
P.ifii.as. wf^frrgjR^ TT?’<aT’aw^rW?^T?T 1 ag 

?Rg I ^laair fa^Tw^ifV^ifr tfKS7irrT% \ arr- 

^ ’Ta-sa 5JT^ a favsiT’aa 1 aa^ ai^pnar ^rfe- 
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^^Cr^rmSTT^f t Saa<laibha, p. 312; 

T%:^ fe ^tHfrirff^ xifrafraPT'^Jjr: l ^ 

^^irPcT^^Ri “ST I ?TT^r^tr^5r?g » 4 Prftra' ^rf^firam i 

^r^r I tTGfB (sRq^^tTT ‘3T%Itl% I rl«fT ^ 

«3f?TF^2rr^?T!i5FTWJr5raJTmT5Tr 
JT'&t^iT^'7ft^f5p:r5?TR?!T “gnTFr fTsr;TTf?T?ifg 

^^3 ^iT?ir^ ^gr^rfm?! sif^iJT#: m% sf;j^?T5?T 
$R ?Ri:r?TS:FfTr?Vf l ^ Sandail)lia. p. 314. 

R'T?:r m+'q'r ’■Tff?:-?!ir- 

¥?rrmf?r i fVcscrrT^r ^r%JT?r: qr: jqrqs.T^T 
•4qrq 5T f ?qq qt ’jq «rqrq»j3; 

k ^ 3 ¥Ti^J3: irr%qffr.s^ffrT% i JTm 5 ijt- 

pqw5rq^3qwf>r?T 3 ^qfq'qtnrr«if qfsffr%: 1 fTreq 4 TT%f^ 

^5rfTri% HxrrWJITRrq'cqq sqr?sqT5=qqisTfqr3^ qqqq 

“ JTfl^JTf I vrqqcfr ^tRirf^npri: 1 JTRSqqrq ^ -gq: 

ir^sfr II ” ^r*T?ni%T% q;%K mst ^ 0111 %!% 
qrj&raj %?fRir 1 ?t7t^ qinrorr fTRrq?rT?:q?3Rq ?■<: 

<Ttfqif( sTRmi’iqt ^!^“f qj%^l 3 r ?r^4'r ^irr^^qr- 

qrnirqfiTf ?rqn qFqqq?fTuqrq'^; 1 ^TFriq^jf^TJTi 
?TRiq^: qr^qtqxfvjrcr qq 3 %: ^nrr qqifqqTq: 1 

“flr3Tr?q5Tr w jrqtqjffm 31 % vjTqgrrqj 

^iq^Rfrq?r«5rT3TTq: 3 Wq?:q?rqi^q II ’’ f??Rq 

gqqi^qf JT^r w qq giq ^srRrr 

^rq'q, qrqqF?n:qrw I: ^- 

^r ^sjTT^fTf^iRrqq^ptfq’^qqq^^rrfF^i^:, qr^TRwscra^ 
JTr^qqsr-sqfTf^'r qr^'r-i^q fqj^qr ^rrrjfrf^ 3 ^^ 
jqrfq ?iqfJ0r5T5I«IHfl’CT3t^(3 5?qT qJW W(?fT ^ETJTiqiq ^HT- 
qqtqqrq3 3^1 q^qp^ qT3 wrqqH'- 
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%l K. Sandarbha. pp. 3i3-3IG. 


sr5575:'Tfn ^ i np?f5:-T^F;- 
rTvSTT^y^TTS i cnrra^frjr, ‘■=!T^i’=rr 

^np^f 5»jnf^r: i T-rjirfHTrtg- it^^lr 
P. 7?'/, /a4 ^^^FUTiTn Pffffi ftT% TqTI?TT^5rf^qT^SK:- 

lio^.it.uir 5f(iTrrn5r?rf^T'qT^r, •%=mTTiTj?=5:r?7^75-:Fytr^%- 
134,}-!. ?’Tf?^'i;??r?riT?Trtri??d'TT?'P7r?;irrk?TTi?i tt, u^.z- 
cfit^r^: "tif. ar'rTsig-^^i^- 

¥?r?575F5fff2T,f?r2.T:. [iT’TP^^2;Ti%?r'j^T- 

irqi^r. ^7ff5r?J-5T3jT^?rrr3T-7i ^rr^T'ifg^ •KT?«*'7VT(g5TyJTr- 
l ^ ^ir.f'-TTT5?l^^rr:TrM*T’'' 

'>ifc^'?j'sr *77fr iT*T5rr?^^Ji^prvr-7g:¥f^^ ^s^jirTiTRiTr^fTr 
srr^fs^TTTHTqTssj^'rTjsrJtgPTr^fTr fT7'fq‘:^?rrTr^?<Tg?3jr i 

K. ‘^andcirbha, p]i. 404-4i0.’. 

5T^Tsr7:^i flr%viT, TTF5fr7n=t5TiJT?ft .=gr i 

^T’dT, ?T’?T?'^?rT?:?i(5rn%i%^r7Tr^'«i(^7:T i 

^ \ »5?prj5t'<3rv?^^'Ti 

P. loo, l L gr^rfJr ^7rT%rj^ »7T?a?T\-7 ’^r 

P-^iTm5nir!fi?73f7 ^T,Fb77TT17 7^47- 
^?Tf^ I K. WaiKlarbliii, ))p. 4UJ 40G. 

Oa Jn.i cE — ?fr3Tfm?igWHT'’*37fT5 — '5rr?7T 7 

7 !TJ:f 7 PT^7^ ^,7f7rT ^ =3[ \ ^ 77 77! 

7Wjr 7 7rf7 vfr. j 7 nti 7 7 5rt77i7r- 

P. i5-S’. 7tw.<z ?n^X ^ Jsr 77iT!7; ‘‘to. This ai^rf'ni 

line. with t’ac Pailinapuriliia vifw as Jiva Gos^rinil 
says — ^vx 7T7T r7 7 K ^tg^7^7^7 ^ 7^.7- 
HTfT 7T^r'7T7a^^iT%7;7g- 

»??7 %ft 

^THf7E7?:gf7^l7T^^?l^ ) Vavaai. Samlaibba, p. 224. 
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On classiRc.itions of Jivas cf. — n;^ 

1 ff^ cH^T q;;^^ 5I;T{3 ^i{^?T VIIT- 

n:^STiT57T5itT^g^:i 

P. ] 6(1,12.",. ^ rf'^JT'^- 

vS^cTTwwr^fwiHfgq^fcfrRr’wiT^rci^ft^^^i 
»T?j'^fT%5fr: 1 g- 3f(crcmn^<:ij;^^:?5r^r3i5rira- 

^r?i; I nTssifjitj^r wsr^TT ’irc- 

^rTl I ■Piii'*>'iu. Sand.-rblia, p. 2H9. 


On Iho (Iccrrine of ii.iyn et. — 57I?IT elig- 


KWf ^ I irgr^-s;^ grraair’ZT ?r^ira37fi%sff ^ ii 


P. 767, /i.(V<{ 


mm i 5^- 

^ ^ II T%?iipnw.- 


lifu-. ^?T5f^3 I irrsn^iT 

ii sTtTrfTrsqi^rs^r^ 

sr^#f 1 5T m^i=trr ^ T%^fKn%?qR?pi ii 

I’arain.'Snnclarblia, j), 245. 


cf. ?K(T?ir?tT^rrJ ?frvi JT5?rf srnr^pra ^rptf 

T%5cTf 

r. 27, J. crgr ^iq^Ff : fTf(7r;gr?:% 

SJS:! vr^T% ; Fr^'I^T^^TVrrra^Tr^’TriTiratT- 

^viRT 5R^!!T?rff?r 9iwfjfrr% : fr^- 

5f%T =5r ?r?^r ?rrir3rf?T^ fr% l Pbabti .Samliirblia, J). 4,5,} 
Tlr«T% ?T5£rr ii 

I »5fqi[%f5gqr% il 

p. 276. g^i^^cT fr?ri’^r fT:^^r-S(^?nii^sr^ i ^i^gjw^qr 
r%f^ d^r«ir ii ^ 

rf*T 'T^ircTR: I xT ^3a[^JJ[;ll 

Bliag. texts uited in Bh. Saudarbha, p. 4r3. 



%f>f^ aiirira^r i wir^rsf- 

f%R:craT «r'Tr?n i agrijjTs 

p . !279. srg^rf JTr ^ jt sirrrrs- 

?TTC^,3rr?iTT^:rmsr gJi?T?Ri?i5v7f^?!j ?inR?T: 
'I’rrwJTf^Tft^r vrsrT%fRia^f'Tr^%^3^^5r^^^^'g:?j^ > 
Bh. S.andiirbha, jjp. J1 9-520. 

On tliis point tlie texts are — RITTf^^Tf gig^gfT^?:t%f^- 

*TnTqT^R:f^f5rr%g^r(tJR*i# ^5 r;i ;iHr pr^PJnfrsn^fr- 
flRT% URT SJir% q- g ^RJTiq I 
P. 3fis. g' ¥r^?%q ^rq^rqr itctot: ^ffqcf[f 2 iFq;i i?isfr 
3T[|r f5Rr qiJRg,fiKT5^pTg-grT?qTf Ruri^fq i 
JT«r vRfiirsrq^TrTT.a^HHr^rHRSTraq^qR’T^^sriiTT 
?wiff tjqtpjT ^ vrqRJTf sr^sjr 

qfta TT^ 1 qsr ^ H gg a R^ fqj s:F5[g g^5ir 

jfqsqr:— ^qsr ^qsEcrqsgr ^srqrg^^^ tfRcn%gR- 
?i?TT I ^5?r ^|f%s srcTtf^ I ai^Rj^q II 

?r% g?Rrq;^€{q?r g’— g^jjr; ^tqrtsnRr^qi t 
scrqr 5[q^qq; i srRf%irR^Hf?nqr: 

^rqtf^rT'Tq giijC H I 

p. 490. 


cf. ^ ^T?q?7r^tgq:F> ^Tfqrrfqqk^rw ^fe- 

P. dJ,-j‘. ^ifqq'fq^^^JJSJ' I Pr- .Sunilarbliii, p. (184. 

qliRJcr'^^ ^ ggqR?(fqRr^n?qWq 
qR§:T^^rf^n%’T=qfqT Rqrn i 
fq^: I 'T’iir fqqqigfk^mfqqr^i^fg^sqigqcTrr?!?!^' 

^pT^^q&gq^t^r^qq^Riq^q: fJrq?ri i m 
rq-sfq 'jlrcfi' qr%’:i^q; i ?Tqr: q^^iTaqr ?r q;q?!j i 

jr: ^wqRTcrnFfsn^rsrq qq q g fqqq: i 
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i^?r«r i ^ nn%^j5^nTH5F^^ ^ 

P. 043 , nf^^fimsfr 5^^«r ^ 1 ^^u^tsuRnrsniT 

3n^ I TsraHTsw^T^nrr m^- 

WWJflCTPcfr I 1%^ ^ I Pr. Sandarbha, p. 718. 

of- =5ri?5q>ra?i[iTra 

^IT:e^^q^Tq3«iTfq3nsqT5T?<Tfq55RTqqTJTnq^iqg^^qHq- 
5c<ffMrar^Hfff^.q!fc sfitiqqr)r qjssrffPT 

qf%cri^‘^‘. ^q^cT ^ ^gm^pcTr iqqmpcrtTq- 

P. JU- ?n?Tq^qf-5n:q^qi5iT 

$rq?5r^qi ^rqq^ig^uqicqqrcr^qcTcTcT^g;?!!^- 
JTq^iTiqVnqrm ?TT^:?pfiTjjJi^rfi%R^q^^ qi?jq»3Tcfi-STq 
^?:^sT ?i?:5RTf?fr 3^^7nr<R:5^?il7rq5r?puiTq- 

T^JTiqRqgiRTT^sqsift^^T’:! ^qg^fsr'am^vnqi ^wt- 

5tTqq?qjfrf?:%5FTqTqfiT^qr ^rm^efr qrT%^?Tgq%qmsTT 
fq^STrT ?RT I ?*'• Sandai-bha, pp. 730-731. 

of- sfn%: ^^pSTrTgWRTqm, JW^HTt T%^- 

P. J4o f5iqrq«%:(jq5«f^lirTq{^, setqqra, ^q- 

fqqq qntqi%, slfiT^^Uqq ^- 

i^qq 5Tq?iqr^TgwTerqi%, ^wwK-^Mrtcbi W'Wr^rq% ^ i 
Pr. Sauilai’blia, p. 733. 
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A 

Abhava, as a source oi know- 
ledge, 1 . 

Abhidheya, 11 int.. 45. 

Absolute, problem of, 45-47. 
Absolute Being, faith in, 1 int; 

17; 

„ as related to individual 
soul, 1 int ; 182-209 ; 
„ as the object of Vaisua- 
vism 11 int; 

„ as the source of the 
Vedas, Itihiisas and 
Puranaa, 12, 13, 30-33, 
37, 38, 45; 
„ characteristics of the 
name of, 15; 

„ realisation open to all, 
15. 25. 34, 35; 
„ as direct revealer of 
the Bhfigavata, 23; 
„ as both Tran.scendent 
and Immanent, 24, 29, 
30; 

„ as the foremost chief, 
Satya (true), Sachchi- 
danandavigraha, 

26-28, 34; 
,, as capable of conquer- 
ing Maya, 27; 


„ as the source of crea- 
tion etc., 27-32, 34-38; 
„ as defined in two ways, 
28-30; 

„ as having form and 
body, 30; 

„ as consisting of supremo 
bliss, 35, 85*'*; 

„ as self -luminous and 
illuminator of all, 38; 
„ as revealed to Vyasa, 40; 
„ as adhoksaja, 46. 
„ as a Substance having 
attributes, 50-54; 
„ having no Swagata 
bheda, 51, 62. 1C9, 110; 
„ having potencies, 64- 
59, 64-75, 110, 112 
135-140, 159, 160; 
„ as Kasa, 57, 69-74; 
„ having a peculiar dress, 
dwelling place, deco- 
ration etc, 75, 76 ; 113- 
121 ; 

„ having the form and 
body similar to those 
of a human being, 62- 
64, 113-114; 
„ as that in whom all 
contradictions are re- 



conciled. 64, 76-78,112, 
113, 133, 15G; 

„ as Nirvi^psa BraViman, 
81, 82, 124, 198. 

., as realised diilerently 
82, 83; 

„ ae the Siibstratmu of 
Rrahniau, — the noii-di- 
tt’erenced Suhstancp, 
84-80: 

„ as the Immanent Regn- 

latf-iv of all beintis, 87 < 
!)3: 

,, as Puriia and Purua- 


tama, 134; 

„ not as an Abstract 
Idea, 147; 

„ as Perfect, 248. 

Accumulated, 9 int.; 
Achinlya-bhedabheda, as rela- 
tion between the Abso 
Into and Mnya, 27; 


„ as relation between 
Snb.stance and attri- 
bute in the Absolute, 
71; 

„ as theory of the Veda- 
nta, 73,119; 

„ as relation between the 
three concepts of Bha- 
gavan, Brahman and 
Paramatmil, 92; 

„ as relation between 
Krsna and Hie dwell- 
ing place and associa- 
tes, 120, 121. 138,139; 


„ as relation between the 
Vaisnnva theory ami 
the various theories 
of inouisiii, dualism or 
pluralism, 13U; 

„ as relation between 
Mababhrtva and the 

other kinds of divine 
emot onal love, 145: 

„ as relation b-tween 
(Jofl and Soul. 182, 183, 
187, 18!l: 
„ as relation between the 
Vaisiiaia theory and 
the other religious the- 
ories cm rent. "iob; 
,, as relation netween the 
KfMia cult and the Goii- 
vflhga cult, 1()0. 

„ as relation between 

Bhagavitn and Bhakti 
208: 

„ as relation between diva 
and Parainjitma, 285; 
„ as relation between 
Bhakti and Mukti, 340, 
o4L 

AchintyaSakti 27, 04, 67, C8, 
,, as operating in the re- 
conciliation of contradic- 
tory elements, 721, 154, 
157; 

„ as operating in the case 
of the difference between 
the permanent nature of 
the Absolute and the im- 
permanence of the world 
211 ; 
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„ fis barring the possibility 
of an illusory world, 
219. 

Adhoksaja, 46; 

Adhvaryyu, 13; 

Adhyahara, a process of inter- 
pretation .adopted by Sain 
karn, 42, 186, 200 

Adhyaropa, the doctrine of, 
as the'basis of f^amkar’s the- 
ory of M.aj’a, 179; 

Adrsta, 8int., 65; 

Advaya-jfiana-tattwa, 48-59; 
„ as identical with Bhaga- 
vAn, 59, 60, b3; 

„ as the substratum of 
Braluuan as established 
by !^amk.ara, 86; 

„ as underlying the three 
concepts of BhagavAn, 
Brahma u and Parania- 
tmA 92; 

„ Krsna as the, 100, 108. 

„ its full import, 148; 

„ Gouranga as 215-255. 
Afiection, as a meaning of Pri< i 

343; 

„ as a stage in the heirarc- 
hy of snper-springs of 
action, 344; 

„ as an underlying princi- 
ple in some moral duties, 
357. 

Aham, as a characteristic of | 


Jiva, 160, 161; 

„ its explanation, 163, 164. 
AhaitukI, a characteristic of 
Bhakti, 265; 

„ becoming Prema Bhakti, 
2 35-267; 

„ as relating to Krsna al- 
one, 273; 

„ as characterising the Di- 
vinities of Bhagavfin’s 
Swiirupa saktis, 310; 
„ as charicterising the 
seva, or servitude to 
Bhagavan , 340, 

Aitihya, a source of knowle- 
dge 2. 

Aja, as implied by the Pr.in- 
ava, 37: 

„ as qualifyiiigParamatma 
87; 

„ a characteristic of Jiva 
as occuring in the Kath. 
Up., 166; 

„ as qualifying both Para- 
luatmfi and JivatmA, 181 
Aja, as meaning Maya, 160, 

181. 

AkinchanA, see ahaitukl. 
Ak.sapada, 10. 

Aksara, qualifying Hara which 
means Jiva, 182 

All-pervading, as the true 
meaning of Visnu, 4 int; 
„ as an attribute of Para- 
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mfttma or Vftsudeva, 89; ■ 
„ as qualifying the sut>- 
reme region of Kysiia, 121, 

„ as qualifying Jiva, 162. j 
163. 163* ' 

Analytic, 205-207, 

Anartlianivrfcti, 271,272. . 
Anirutldha. one of the vj'uhas 
of Kv.<na. 218. 

Anuimina, see Inference and 
Syllogism. . 

Annpalalidhi, see Abluiva. 
Annvaiullia, ■tj 

Annvada, oO* 

Apara sakti, 65, 

Apologetic, of Hinduism, 101- ' 

108- ; 

Aprakata lilil, 153-157, 250. ^ 
A])rarabhda, a class of acts, 

292 

Apfirva, a-, the suintnum bo- ' 


iitnu according to tlie . 
51ima'esa system, ,329. 
Archana, an element in Inju- 
nctory Bhakti, 307,308. 
Aristotle, on causality, 168; 

„ on sunimum bouum, 323. 

324 

Arthavada, a class of Vedic 
texts, 211, 212 

ArthaiJatti, as a pramana, 1, 2 
Arjuna, as appearing in the 
Gita 124-128; 

,, as stand. iig to Krsiia in 
a friendly r(dation, 142. 


Asam prajilata Ramfidhi, a 
stage in yoga, ;83. 
Asat, its meaning in the text 
'asadeva etc’, 123: 

„ as characteri.sing ^faya, 
172, 174, 175; 

„ as ((ualif} ing'world’, 
212-21.5. 

AthirvaiJ, 11. 

Avnchcheda-vii la, a theory on 
> the relation between Brahman 
and soul, 102-19-5. 

Avatara, the view about Kiaiia 
1 being an, 243; 

„ Jetined, 24-5: 

„ classification ofavatavas, 
243, 

„ the philosophic nece.xsity 
etc. about, 245, 246. 

Avatari, Krsna as, 236, 237 ; 

„ the ijhilosophic nece.ssity 
etc. about, 242-250. 
Avidya .^akti, as }^a^■iIIg two 
fold function, 136. 137, 136’^; 
„ as a function of Jiva 
Maya, 170, 171, 192. 
Avyakta, see Pradhaua. 
Avyakrta, see Pradhaua. 
Abhira, 288. 

Adhibhowtika, a class of mi- 


series, 249. 

Adhidaivika-a class of iniseros. 

249 

Adhyatmika, a class of mise- 
ries, 249. 

Adikavi, as occuring in the 
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first versp of the Bhairvata, 
23. 32, 38. 
its tneanincjin the text 
‘KoiiyevaTyat etc’ 8,74 74* 
S^khyana, as a portion of the 
Vedas, 13. j 

Anandiisrhana, as cjuahfyin.,^ 
Brahman, 69. 

Arsa, as a kind of pi-ainaiia, 1. 
AvctiimaJes, 2Ji, 223. ' 

A&akti, as a stage in Bliakti, 


lity, 3Do, 355. 

Bentliain, on the external 
duty of kindness, 354. 

Berkeley, on subjective ideali- 
sm, 218. 

Bhaga, its meaning, 61. 

Bhagavau. as the most prime- 
val being, 9 ; 

„ its p -imary meaning ,24; 
„ eliib ration of the con- 
cept of, 59-80 ; 


A^raya, Brahman as, of the ' 
Connection with Maya 102, 193; ' 
,, Kisna as, 247,249. 

„ (Jouifiuga as, 255, 257. 

Xtiiiaiiiksepa, as constituting I 
saraiiapatti, 303, 304. I 

Atai'anivedana, an element in | 
Injunctory Bhakti, 309. 
Atma, as applying to Jiva, 

160, 162, 165; 

, as an element in the ae- . 
ne.ric concept of Maya, ' 
170. 

Avaranatmika, a function of 
Avidya, 130, 170, IT.S *. 

Avidya, as an import of Avi- 
dya. 130*. 

Aula, a so called sect of Vais- 
navas, 6 int, 

B 

Bain, on summumbonum, 323. 
Benevolence, as a moral qua- 


, as having a human [form, 
62-64 ; 

„ His dwelling place etc.. 

75, 76 ; 

„ as (listinguiahed from 
Bralimau, 82, 83; 

„ as the substratum of 
Brahman, 84-86. 

Bhajaiiakriya, one of the nine 
stage.s of Bhiikti, 271. 

Bhakti, as detiued in the 5la- 
thara .sruti, 40, 41, 

„ as conuteraoting the in- 
linence of Mitya 261, 269, 
270 ; 

„ as the true means for 
attainment of the know- 
ledge of Bhiigavan, 262, 
2o3 ; 

„ as the highest dharma, 
-264, 265; 314, 313; 
„ as ahaituki or akirichanii, 
and apratihatii, 265-268, 
273 ; 
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„ standing to Bliagavun in 
bhpiiilbheda relation, 2G8; 
„ as implying the combi- 
nation of bliss, knowle- 
dge and act, 268-270; 
„ nine stages of, 271-273 ; 
,, Jiva’s pron“ness to, 293, 
296 : 

„ two stages of, 302-321 ; 
„ as fivefold, 310-313: 
,, as an act, 3'2i). 

Bhakci-infirga, its anperiorty 
over the Kariiia-infirgii, 
■277, -m. 

„ superiority over the Jna- 
na-inarga, 280-282; 
,, as related to the Karma, 
„ Jflfina and Yoga Mar- 
„ gas, 284-287; 

,, excellences of, 287-293. 

Bhagavata, on the authorita- 
tiveneas of the Vedas, 11; 

„ its supreme authorita- 
tivene.ss, 20-39; 

„ flefined. 22, 23 

,, as revealed to Vyasa in 
his spiritual meditation, 
22. 39; 

„ a.s the unfolder of the 
true meaning of the 
Brahman Sutras and of 
the Gayatri, 23-39; 
„ its importance, populari- 
ty and contents, 39-45; 


„ as accepted by learn kara, 
41-43; 

„ as the very representa- 
tive of Krsna, 44; 

the first verse of, as in- 
volving the concept of 
Kisna, 96-98; 

on the reality of the 
world, 219; 

„ on tlie blissful potency 
of Ktsna, ~3T; 

„ on tne concept of Gou- 
rfwiga, 2.;i-:.53; 

„ on religions merit as ba- 
sed upon injunctions, 
314, 31 

Bhuiva, the true function of, 

^ 20 *. 

Bhava, as one of the nine sta- 
ges of Bhakti, 271; 
as a synonym for Prlti, 
343. 

Bondage, cause of, 8-9 int; 

Bouuin, see .Snminum bonum. 

Brahman, the primary mean- 
ing of, S3, 2-1; 

„ as the ultimate Reality, 

24; 

„ knowledge of 24, 25; 
„ tho swarupa laksana and 
tatastha laksana of, 28- 
'33; 96-97; 

„ as an embodied substra- 
tum posaessisng qualities, 49- 
52, 60; 
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„ the concept of, explai* 
ned, 80-87, 172-179; 

,, as Nirvisesa aacl Savi- 
^esa, 198. 

Brahmabhava, the true mean- 
ing of, 330, 331. 

Brahmadana, 357. 

Brahmniijnasa, 332. 

Brahmainaya, as a class of 

followers of the Jufiiia j 

• 1 

niarya, 279. 

Brahmasampatti, see Brahuia- 
bhava. 

Brahma sutra.ou the authovi- 
tativenesH of the Vedas, 
10-11. See also Vedanta. 
Brahma-vedana, as identical 
with Brahmabhava, 330. 
Brahinn, as an ajjency in the 
performance of saorifi- i 
C08, 13; j 

,, as Hirnnyagarbha the 
Xdi Kavi, 32 33: 38, | 

„ as the direct causality . 
in creation, _ 37; 121; i 

the delusion of; as stated 
in the Bhngavata, 98; 

,, as a great devotee to 
Krsna, 149. 

Brahmanda, as manifest in 
the Brah.iia-mohana Ilia 

of Krsna, 121. 

„ as the place for Ktsna’s 
manifest sports, 118. 


BrahmSpyaya, see Brahma 
Vedtina. 

Brahminism, the blind bigotry 
of. 187. 

Buddha. 10. 

Buddhism, as admitting two 
pramanas, 1; 

„ Saijiicara’s theory as the 
setii bianco of, 42; 

„ referred to in the Gita, 
180*. 

„ on Bunimum bouuni, 
328. 

Oaird, as a writer on philoso- 
phy of religion, 4 int; 
„ on Vedanta, 5 int.; 

„ as an interpreter of He- 
gel, 21; 

„ on the authoritative- 
ness of revelation, 40, 
„ as criticising Spinoza. 

223 

Chaitanya, see Gouranga; 

„ meaning Jiva, when ap- 

pro})riated to the inter- 
nal organ, 192. 

; Ghandala, as welcome to the 

i Bhagavata Cult, 287, 

. 288, 292. 

Charaka, on sensuous rasa, 
69-70, 311; 

„ as defining substance 
ami attribute, 70; 

„ on human personality, 
137*; 
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„ on &s the real 

happiness. ' 350* 

Charity, as a moral qnaUty, 
3.55, 336. 

Ctiarvaka, as admitting only 
one pramatia, 1, 5; 

„ as a materialistic phito- ' 
sophy, 217; 

„ on sumtanm bonuin, 327, ) 
328- , 

Chests, as a source of know- j 
ledge. 2. 

Chit, finite and infinite, 45; j 
„ as constituting the Abso- j 
lute, 49-50; 

„ as the meaning of Jfiftna, 
.32-5.3; 

„ as implying the three 
iSwarilpa fiaktis comhi- 
ned, 69*.167; 

„ the divine associates of 
Krsiia as consisting of 
pure, 118; 

„ as concentrated in Nan- j 
da and yii'Oda, 119; ; 
„ the dwelling pl.ice pro- 
per of Krsiia aa consist- 
ing of pure, i20; 

„ pure, as the synonym 
for Vi^uddha sattwa, 
138*; 

„ involved in bliss, 141 
„ as constituting Jiva, 
160; 


„ pure, as one of the six 

beginninglesa eni'-ties. 

101 *; 

„ jnear-ing Jiva, wh'-n ap- 
propriated to the inter- 
nal organ, 1 ') 2 : 

„ impartite, as both the 
subject and object of I;;- 
norance, 192 1.^.,; 

„ the reflection of. in in- 
tellects, • 19*^: 

„ the f-isence of, as eons'.;- 
tuting Bhakti, 

Christ the personality of, 223- 

234; 

„ the life of, as illustrat- 
ing the maxim of n>is. 
chief returned by good, 
242. 

Christianity, eulogised by Ca- 
ird 4 int 

„ as implicitly accepting th« 
theory about the liuman 
form of the Absolute. 

G2-63; 

„ the intrinsic nature of, 
234; 

„ on summumbonum, 325. 

Comparison as a kind of pra- 
mana, 1-2. 

Comte, on servitude to Huma- 
nity, 3G4, 365. 

Conduct, defined. 

Conjugal love, the meaning of, 
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in V. Theology, 144,-143, 
146*, 310-321. 

Consci^nee, as playing a part 
in Dharma. 264, 302. 

Co-ordination, the principle 
of, 202-204. 

Creation, see World. 

Current, a class of acts. 9 int. 

Daiva, the meaning of, IGd- 

160. 

Darkness, as a constituent ele- 
. ^ I 

mant of Pr.iuhfina or 

Prakrti, 35. ^ 

Das^-a, as a stage in the per.'-o- j 
nul relationship be- 
ttveen God and Hia de- 
votee. 143, 308, 308*, 
312, 313. 

Delia, the meaning of, 170. 

Descartes, on the relation be- 
tween religion and mo- 
rality, 347. 

Determinism, the Hindu theory 
of, 348. 

Devaki, the metaphys'ca, 
meaning of, 118; 

,, as ths acknowledge mo- 
ther of Kysna, 119-120; 

,, the Lord Madhusiidana 
as the son of, 34. 

Devotion, see Bhakti. 

Dharma, as defined by Mann, 

3*; 

,, as implying various 


kinds of duty, 125, 
„ the highest conception 
of, 

,, as PravTttilaksana, and 
Nivrtlilaksana, 268, 2G9, 
„ as defined by Jaiinini, 
314. 

Dharana as an element in Iii- 
junctory Bhakti, 306 

DhruviMinsiniti, as an element 
in lujunctory Bhakti, 
306, 30G*. 

Dhyana, as a S 3 'nonym for 
knowledge’, 24-2-5; 

„ as an element in Bhakti 
306; 

„ as defined by Ramanuja 
and Patofijali, 306*. 

Dialectic, Hegelian, 21. 

Divinity, of the threefold 
Swanipa Saktis of Krs- 
iia, 138-139; 

„ gradation between the 
divinities of the Swaru- 
pa Saktis, 139-145; 
„ of the bliss attribute of 
Bhagavan, 310-313; 
„ of Christ, 233-234. 

Dogma, dogmas common to 
the six systems of In- 
dian Philosophy, 7 int. 

Dravya, the meaning of, 168- 

169. 



Dualism, in the V. 


System. 

1-39., 

Duty, Dliarma as a kind of, 

-261; 

„ tlie highest conception 

of, 264., 265; 

„ the categorical impera- 

tiv’e of, 265; 

„ the nature of, towards 

the spiritual guide, 300. 

„ elassiflaJ on the basis of 
the nature of life-con- 
ception, 331, 3.3-2; 

„ moral dutie.s in llriir 
bearing upon the V Sys- 
tem, 352-374.. 

Dvaitfi'lvaita-Vada, See Achi- 
ntya bhedabheda. 

Dwaraka as the place for Ki's ' 
na’s beatific sports, Hi- 
ll’, 15-i. 

E 

Efficient cause, see Aristotle. 

Ego, Jiva as, 163, 164'; 

,, real and empirical, 163- 
165; 170. 

Egoism, ethical theories of, 

325 

Emancipation, the doctrine of, 
as common to the six 

systems of Indian Phi- 
losophy, 10 int.; see also 
Mukti 

Emotion, as appeajing in the 


divine love between Krs- 
na and the divinities of 
Hia bliss potency, 137, 

14.1-146, 14G*, 247. 248, 
255-257, 

as appearing amongst 
irrational animals and 
plants. 236-240: 

the physiological ohang’s 
’ of. 266; 

„ as conjugal love, 319- 
321. 

Empirical ago. 164-166. 

Epicureanism, tlte theory of, 
about Bummum, bonum, 
324, 825. 

Etber, 

Eudaimonia as tho summuin 
bonum, ^23. ‘324 

Evolute, as appearing in the 
process of creation, 17- 
„ as referred to in the Ka- 
thn texts. 132. 


Evolution, tho principle of, in 
creation, 171-172. 225. 

Evolvent, as appearing in the 
process of creation, 172. 
Exegesis, of Hinduism, lOH 


Faith, in the Absoluts as in- 
tuitive, 45-47, 
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,, fctie force of, 302- 

„ as tlie first of tlio iisne 
s in Blialcti, 271. 
Fanatic, in Va'-iiiavism, 253, 

254. 

Flute, tlie effect of Krs-ia’s, 
upon irrational animals 
and plants, 237, 

,, the metapliy.sic il m ‘an- 
iug of Ki'siia’s. 115, 116. 
Forh'arance, a.s a moral ami 
religious quality, 370. 
,, in the sy.stem of Yoga, 
283. 

Freedom of the will, 34S. 

Fruotescont, as a clas.s of acts, 

0 int. 

Frugality, as a moral quality, 
356. 357, 
G 

Gavga-Samhita, on Sainvit, 2*“ 
Gautjiya Vaisnavism. the ghos- 
tly shadow of, 5 int ; 
,, the nmaning of, 230 232; 
,, excellences of 235 259 ; 
,, .summnm boiuiiii from 
the standpoint of, 346, 
347; 

,, moral precepts and tea- 
chings contained in, 352- 
3G3, 370-375. 
Ganapatya, 259. 

GaiidrrcT, on non-violence, 

Gstha, 13. 


Gayati'i, as cnntaineil in the 
beginning verse of the 
Bhagavata, 22-23, 37-39; 
„ text cited, 38*. 

Generosity, as a mcral qual ty, 
355. 356. 

Gita, on Maya as the potency 
of Bhagavan, 27, 

„ on Bhakoi as the only 
means for attaining self- 
realisation, 27, 187, 
„ on the absoluteness of 
Kisna, 122-128; 

„ on Jiva Sak'.i, 1.J9, 163; 

„ on tlie atheistic charac- 
ter of l^ainkara’s theoi’y 

of illusion, 180, 180*; 
„ on the high potency of 
Bhakti, 787; 

„ on the necessity of in- 
csnmtion, 243; 

„ on the superiority and 
excellence of the Bhakti 
cult 278-281, 289-291: 
,, on the comparative ex- 
cellences of the three 
cults, 2So-2.y7; 

., on iSaranapatti, 304. 

God, see Braliman and Iswara 

Gokula, see Vrndavana. 

Goloka, as the su perse nsuous 
x'eaidence of Krsna, 111- 
112, 143, 248, 249, 255; 
the relation of, to Vrn- 
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davana, 120, 154, 155. 

,, ns referred to in the 
Si’uti texts, 130, 131; 

,, as manifesteil to YnSoda 
by Krsna, 144; 

„ as distinct from the un- 
iverse of beings, 147; 

,, as t)>e snpreme residence 
of Goiu-aiiga, 231. | 

Goodness, a constituent ele- i 
ment of Pradliana or 
Prakrti, 35 

Gopa, the naetaph3's;cal mean- 
ing of, 114; 

„ Krsiia as, in form and 
dress, 11,3-114. 

Gopi, tlie metaphysical mean 
ing of, 1 16, 

II gopis as the KilyavyCiha 
of Radha, 140 140*. 

„ as the d4sl or kiiikari of 
Krsna, 308 ;* 

„ the devotion of, as Ra- 
gatmika, 314; 

„ the conjugal love of, to- 
wards Krsna, 318-321. 

Gourahga, an historical back 
ground to the incarna- 
tion of, 229.230; 

„ as the saviour of man- 
kind and the direct re- 
voaler of the Bhakti 
colt, 230-232; 

,, popular misconceptions 
about, 232-2.34 

I, as Advaya Juana Tat- 
twa, 235-242; 


„ as the displayer of blissful 
potency and mUdhuryj-o, 
239-242; 

„ the philosophic neces- 
sity etc. about the incar- 
nation of, 247-249; 
„ relation of the lila, of, to 
that of lladha Krsna, 250. 

„ scriptural texts on the 
theory tf, 251-2,5.5 

„ excellences of the cult 
of .. 2.55-260: 

,, the cdt of, as related to 
the Krsna cult, 2()0; 
„ as Mahaprabhu, 253; 
,, the question of snmmnni 
bonum withreferenc} to, 
.346, .347; 

,, the moral teachings and 
precepts of Lord, 352- 
3G3. 

Gouraugism, see Gaucllya Vai- 
snavism 

Govindaraja, on Sainvit, 2."' 

Grace, see kindness. 

Green, tlie self-realisation 
theory of, 325-327; 

„ the theory as developed 
in the Vaisuava concept 
of Preinabhakti, 339. 

Grierson, on the conjugal re- 
lationship between god 
and soul, 142* 

Gross, bodies, 165. 
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Ouiin, guiiaa as the constituent I 
elements of Piakrti, 35, 
138, 172. 

Gunatita, as a characteristic of 
Mukti, 336. 

Guru, the necessity of a, 293- 

300; 

„ the distinctive characte- 
ristics of, 29G-299; 

I 

„ duty towards a 301. j 
H 1 

Happiness, the ])lace of, in the 
concept of suinmuin bc- 
num, 323, 324; 

„ as primary and secon- 
darj', 350; 

„ according to the view 
of Oharaks, 350*. 

Hanumadbhasya, as a com- 
mentary on the BhiTiga- 
vata 43. 

Hari, as the Absolute Being 

and ideutiBed with Goa- 
ranga, 

Harillla, as a commentary 
on the Bhagavata, 43. 

Heaven, description of eter- 
nal, 129; 

„ see also Vrndavana and 
Goloka. 

Hegel, on relation between 
philosophy and religion 
1 int; 


„ as interpreted diflerent- 

ly. 21; 

„ the dialectic of, 21; 

„ on the meaning of ‘Per- 
son’, 90 ; 

„ the objective idealism of, 
152, 217-220. 

Hetu, defined, 

HladinI, as one of the three 
pare. Paktis, 54-59, 58*, 
59*, 67, 68-69, 79; 

„ as a. synonym for rasa, 
71; 

„ as constituting the cons- 
tant divine associates in 
Krsna’s beatific sports, 
138, 

„ the highest stage of, 139, 
147. 

„ gradations in the mani- 
festation of, 141-147; 

„ Ilia as the outcome of, 
163; 

„ the essence of, as consti- 
tuting Bhakti, 266, 267, 
310. 

Hoffding, on Vedanta, 5 int 

Humanity, the doctrine of 
love and servitude to, 
364-375, 

Hume, on summum bonum, 

325. 

Humility, as a moral and re- 
ligious quality, 3-: 3,354. 

Huna, 288. 
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Hrpc'rc()tmotat:on ^4, 109. 
HylozoiMu, rSO. 

Lleal-dovotep, see Kailha. 
Lleallsm, 152, 217, SIS. 

Identity, tlie lugicul principle 

of. 207, SOS. 

Ignorance, as the catise of 
bondage, 8 int 
„ as appearing in Rsni- 
kara’s theory of ila\'a, 
17.5- 1 SO; 

., as enveloping Jiva, :!0.S 
,, Brahman as the .stibj.‘ct 
and obj'^ct, 192. 

Illusion, see Mtiv/i. 

Iiuinanent, Bha 'avan as, 32, 

„ Piiramatrna as 87-92, 
124, 164, 180, 228, 318 
Iinplieativeiiasa, the same as 
Liiksana vrtti. 

Incarnation, see avatara 
lucuinbmr., as a class of acte, 

9 int , 269. 

Indra, as the name of Brah- j 
mail in ifruti, 18J; ! 


Injunction, in its bearing 
upon Bhakti, 314-31.8. 

Injunctory Bliakti, 302-300. 

Intuitive faith, .see Absolnte. 

Involution, of time, 2.51. 

Islamic religion, 62-60. 

Itihasa, as included in Vedas 

11 . 

Iksana, as neces-sary for cr.ni- 
tiou, 35-36, 3.5*, 36*, 
91, 225. 

ria, as an emanation of JMalia- 
lakjinl, 13j. 

Isvvara, Paramritma as, 124; 
„ according to Sanika- 
ra’s theory, 180, 190- 
196. 

J 

JagadHa Bose (Dr.), as an 
exponent of the doct- 
rine of plaut sensibili- 
ty, 23S. 

Jahnini, the religious view of, 

17: 


j „ on vidhi and artlia- 
„ as the heavenly deity vada, 211, 212. 

„ as defining Dharma, 
udian philosophy, the fun- 314; 

damental doctrines „ on summutn bonum, 

common to 7-11 int. 

nference, as a source of Jaivananda, 266, 267. 

knowledge, 1-3, 5-7, Jam^tr Muni, as the most 

. 7*, 9. ancient expounder of 
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l^ri-Vaisnavism 

, 160. 

TijhiLsa the meaning 

of, 24- 


25. 

Jiva, as Ksetrajha, 

88-89; 

„ the concept of, 

explain- | 


ed, 158-1G6, 161* 

163*; I 


„ classification ofj 165- ; 

ISfi; : 

,, standing to Bhagavan . 
Qf Brahman in the re- , 
lation of non-identity ' 
182-131, 281; 

,, as the daaa of Bhaga- j 
van Hari, 191; i 

„ according to the Appro- i 
priation and Reflexion 
theories, 192-1.98; 

„ as identical with Brah- 
man, 201-209; 

„ as deviating from its 
natural function and in 
bondage, 261, 282; 

,, the necessity of Bhakti 
for a 260-263, ^193; 

„ the function of, 265, 
293; 

,, the denotation of, 364. 

Jiva-seva, as the loftiest mo- 
ral duty, 364-368. 

Jivanmukta, 279, 280, 281, 

282. 

Jilnna, as meaning Dhyana, 


upasana, etc, 24-25; 

,, as constituting the body, 
senses etc. of the Abso- 
lute Being, 50-51; 

„ as explained by Jiva 
Goswamj, 52-54; 

„ as meaning Jilauin, 52- 
53; 

„ as an attribute of Jiva, 
160-162; 

„ as innate, 166; 

„ as implicit, 167; 

„ true, as concealed or 

suppressed by Muya, 
170; 

„ as having a place in the 
Bhakti cult, 263, 263*; 

I „ the essence of, as const! - 
I iuiing Bhakti, 266-269; 

I „ as relating to Brahman, 

; 271.277,281; 

; „ according to the Gita, 

, 281; 

I 

I „ Vasudeva as viSnddha, 

I 296; 

j 

i „ relating to the Highest 
Self as the summum bo- 
num, 322, 330- 

JMna-Kanda, 2S-26, 275. 
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Jfwuia-infu'ga. 83; 

„ anti(iuity and meaning 
of, :!79; 

„ cUisf-ificationof th' follo- 
wers of, 279, £ 30; 

,, as inferior to tlie Bha- 
kti and Yoga mar,;as, 
281, 282, 285 :’.87. 
Jnana-mi5ra bliakti, 15 13. 

Kaivalj-a, as the siiininum bo- 

nuin according to Youa', 
:S3. 

Kalpa, as a portion of the Ve- 
tias, 13. 

Kainsii, -i-lG, 2-t7, 2.38> 

Kapila, 8; his rhi’ory of crei- 
tum 35-8G, 35^ SO*. 
Kanuan, doctrine of, 7 int', 

C6, ■ 

„ as Constituting an ele- > 

inent of Niniittii Jlfirii, 
lGS-109. 

Kannakanda, 25-20, 275, 276. 
Karina- inarga, basis of, 275; i 
,, iii-aiiing of, 275-277; 

,, i;iferiority of, to the 
Ijliakii-inarga, 277, 278; 

,, as a stepping stone to 
the three margas, 2b7. 

Karinajiiirusa, as explained by 
Snn-uta, 1G6. 

Kartabliaja, G int. 

Katu, 31 1. 

Kala, as an element of Nimi- 
tta Maya, 168-169. 


luilajavana, 3.34. 

Kant, on the relation batwcon 
religion and morality, 347 ; 
see also duty. 

Kama, as distiiignished from 
Prema, 141. 

Karauarvasayi Sainkar.?aii i, 
as a manifestation of Para- 
niatma, OU 

Kitrpaiiya, as an element of 
Saranapatti, 3U3, 304. 

Kajuivyi'ilia, 140-141, 140’' 
Kesava, as a nainu of Kr.iua, 
lOG, 107. 

Kevalabrahmopasaica, as ono 
of the two main classes of 
followers of the Jiiaua infirga, 

279, 

Khasa, 2t8. 

Kindness, meaning of, 294 : 
„ causality of, with reg.ard 
to the lii>t initiation in- 
to the Bhakti Cult, 

I 294, 29.5; 

„ as a moral quality, 352- 
354. 

' Kirata, as welcome to tlie Bha- 
j gavata Dharma, 288. 

j Kirtaua, defined, 304, 30 >. 

' Ktsaa, sweetness of the name 
of, 15-10; 

„ as the object of medita- 
tion for all, 25 ; 
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as lii^her than Narfiya- 

im 49; 

the concept of, explai- 
ned in detail, £<6 — 
„ the derivative meaning 
of. 108-109; 

„ aa having no swagata 
bheda, 109-110; 

,, as having contradictions 
reconciled in Him, 

112-113; 

„ as having a hunian form 
with distinct complex- 
ion etc., 113-118; 

„ as Vasudeva, 118-119, 
127-128; 

„ as having a peculiar 
dw.elliiig place 117, ISO- 
Al; 

„ accor<ling to the Gita 
view', 122-128; 

„ according to Vedio and 
Upanisad texts, 128-134 
„ as related co His beatific 
associates in Achintya 
bhedivbhedha, 138, 139; 
„ as the concrete Absolute 
Idea. 147-151; 

,, as the best displayer of 
blissful potency, 23G, 
237; 

„ Ijip philosophic necessity 
etc. about the incarna- 


tion of, 242-247; 

„ as the a-raya of His 
beatific sports, 248, 255, 


256. 

Krsnaism, see Kisua. 

Krsna chaitanya, see Gourah 
ga. 

Ksapanaka, 8. 

Ksara, as Fradhana, 182. 

K^ra, as appearing in the 
medical science of the 
Hindus 69-70, 

Ksetra, as body, 88; 

„ as an element of Nimitta 
Mtiya, 168, 170. 


Ksetrajna, as qualifying Jiva. 
and Paramatma, 87-89; 
„ as qualifying Jiva, 166, 

Ksiroda'ayi Purusa, as a par- 
tial manifestation of Pa- 
ramatiiia, 91,91*. 

Kaintvrila, 1. 

Karma, as an Incarnate Being, 

100 . 

L 

Laksana vitti, as adopted by 
Samkara, 42, 200- 
202 . 

Lavana, as a seusuous rasa in 
the medical science, 311. 

Liberality, as a moral quality, 
355, 356. 

Lbiga, as a technical term in 
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Nyayfi, 6. 

„ destruction of liAga deha 
336. 

Lilli, the meaning of, 151-152; 

., Creation as, 152, 153 
165*. 

., as pertaining to Swayam 
Bhagavan, 1 53; 

„ classification of, lo4-156; 

„ reconciliation of the two 
kinds of, 156-157; 

,, as related to Theory. 

235*. 

Lila Sakti, 136; see also Lila. 
Lock, on summuin bonuni, 325; 

„ on the relation between 
religion and morality 
347. 

Logos, theory of, 8, 9, 226, 

226* 

Lordliness, of Bhagavan, 61- 
62, 78-79 113, 133; 

„ as suppressing graceful 
charm, 112, 153; ' 

„ a.s guided by graceful 
charm, 79, 111-112, 119, 
12C- 128, 139-147, 236. 
Love, as consisting in the hi- 
ghest development of i 
powers. 111. 

„ as supersensuous and 
sensuous, lb9, 342-344; 

„ as devotional, 139-147, 
149, 312 3il, 338-345; 


„ God as. according to the 
east and west, 142;* 

„ as distingni.'hed p.s 3 ’cho- 
logically from happiiipsp, 
343; 

„ of humanity, 364-368. 
Madhurs rasa, as sf'iisuou.s, 

311; 

as super.sensuoua emotio- 
nal feeling, 313, 310, 
320. 

Madhwach&ryya, on thi' au- 
thoritativeness of ilio 
Vedas, 10, 11,' 

„ aboutSiimkara, 41* 
„ as a commentator on the 
Vtd. sfltras, 20, 76; 
,,’on the concept of Krsmi, 
134;* 

„ on the reality of the 
w’orld, 219. 

Mahat, as the first evolute of 
Fradhilna, S5,* 

36;* 

„ as secondary cau.'-alitj'’, 
132. 

Mahnbharata, as included in 
scriptures, 11 

„ on Furaims as interjire- 
tor of the Vedas, 12.73 
Mahabhtwa, as the higbes 
stage in devotiot^al love 
73, 145, 146, 145*, 256 
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Mahrikilla; as the bodily lustre 
of Krsna, 107 

Mahalaksnil, as tho most gene- 
ric antarangfi, Sakti, 135, 
136; 

„ as identical with Rfldha, 


„ on gift-making as a duty, 
356. 

Mantra, as one class of Yedic 
texts, 211. 

Mantropasanamayi, as one as- 
pect of non-manifest lila, 155, 

156. 


140. 

Mahnprilaya, 163, 215, 216. 

Mahavakya, of the Bhagnvata. 

99, 106-107, 

„ of tlie Upanisads, 199, 
199.’' 

Mah&visim, as a manifestation 
of Paramfitma, 91. 

Maheswara, as implied by the 
Praiiava, 37. 

Manana, as an element of de- . 
wtion, 264, 270. 

Manas, as meaning the Highest . 
Mind Aniruddha, 218; 

,, as the internal organ ; 

360, 

Manu, on tho authoritative- 
ness of the Vedas, 10- ; 
„ on Puraiifts as interpre- i 
tor of the Vedas, 12;' 
„ as cognisant of all the 
Vedas, 18; 

„ on plant-sensibility, 238; 

„ on formal rites, 289* ; 

„ on sevfi., 308; 

„ on the highest duty, 350; 


Matter, the Platonic view of, 
172; 

„ as constituting the world, 
225; see also Prakrti. 
Material cause, defined, lOint; 
„ Priidhana as, 137, 172; 
„ Brahman os, 209-210 

Mater'alism, refuted, 161,216 

218. 

Mathura, the metaphysical 
meaning of, 97 ; 

„ as the supesensuous hea- 
ven for Krsiia's beatific 
sports, 111-112, 154; 
„ residence, in 27 J, 272. 
Matsya, see avatftra. 
Martineau, on the relation bet- 
ween religion and morality, 

347. 

Mathew Arnold, on the rela- 
tion between religion and mo- 
rality, 347. 

Madana, as an aspect of Maha- 
bhava, 145, 146. 

M&dhava, as occuring in the 
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Rk. ParisiaU Iruti, 131-132, 
146,147. 

MaJhavficharyya, 202 

Slaillmryya, as the essence 

and differentia of Bhaga- 
vattsl, 68 : 

,, as prevailing in the hea- 
ven-trio, 111-112; 

,, as clearly explained by 
Vidyabhusatia. 133; 
,, as displayed by KTSim 
and Gonrriiiga, 239-242; 
tee also Ra'-a and Love 
Mayfl, as related to the Abso- 
lute Being, 27, 65, 66, 

124, 127, 154 1?8-162, 

163,106-67, 

„ the doctrine of, explain- 
ed and discussed, 167- 
182 ; 


„ according to the V. The- 
ory, 167-173, 209, 216, 
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,, according to the school 

of Sauikara, 

174-180, 

192-195; 

„ according to 

various 

soriiitural texts, 181 


Z82. 

Mi'vyin, 

181. 

Me. Teggart, 

21. 

Mfiternp.sychosis, see 

Tranami- 


gration of Soul. 

Mill, on summuin bonnnm, 

325, 


MlmS-insa, on pramilna, 1; 
„ the religious view of, 17; 
„ Purva and Uttaia, 25-26; 
„ on summuni bonuin, 329 
See also Jatmini. 

Mohana, as an aspect of 


Mahabhava, 145, 146. 

Moksakfliiksi, as one class of 
followers of the Jfiai'a 

marga, 279. 

Moral qualities, a short ac- 
count of, 352-3‘'3. 

1 Moralit 3 ^, as closely related to 

religion, 347-352. 

I Monism. 139. 


Muktaphala, as a comnieutary 
on the Bhagavata, 43. 
Muktapragraha, See , hyper 
connotation. 

Mukti,asthe snmmum bonum 
according to Rrimanujrt 
and Madhwacharyya, 
32r; 

„ as the suininum bonuin 
accoz'ding to the School 
of Sainkara, 3.30-332; 

„ as defined in the V. Sys- 
tem, 280. 333-336; 

„ five kinds of, 335, 3SC, 
„ characteristics of, 336; 

337; 

„ ns developed into Prema 
Lhakti, 337-340 
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„ ap rDlatedtoBhaktijS-ll, \ 

342. 

Mumuksu, as a sub-class under ^ 

Moksakanksinl, 279. . 
Murati, see Flute. 

N 

Navadwipa as the place ior ! 
Gouranga’s manifest lila, 
229, 230. 

Nanda, as the acknowledged 
fjither of Krsna, 119, 
128, 235. 

„ the metaphysical ineau- 
ing of, 119 

Nai’ottaina Thakura,aa the au- 
thor of Preiuabhakti- 
chandrika, 301, 302. 
Narayana, as the Lord of I’ara- 
vyoman, Benedictory 


verse ; 
as 5esa, 


33. 


„ as the Person — the Abso- 
lute Lord, 33, 34, 129 
„ as lower than Kisiia, 112, 
121, 125, 126, 129. 130, 
„ as a conimentator on the 
Atharv Up., 190 

Neoplatonism, 72-/3, 

Nescience, see Maya and Igno- 
rance. 

Nididhyasana, as an element 
of devotion, 264, 270, 
Nigamana, as one of the five 


members in a Hindu 
Syllogism, 6- 

Kimvarka, -9- 

Niraiijana, 931. 

Nirvana, as the summum bo- 
num according to Bud- 
dhism, 9^®’ 

Nistha, as one of the nine 
Eta^es of Bhakti, 271, 
272. 

Nivrttilaksana, see Dharma 
Non-violence, the principle 
of, 369-375. 

Nyaya, on piamana, Ij 

' „ on sumiuum bonum, 328. 

0 

Obligatory, as a class of acts, 

9 int.. 

Occasional, as a class of acts, 

9 int., 29®* 

' Onkara, 199"; see also Gaya- 
tri. 

P 

Paksi, as appearing in a Hin- 
du Syllogism, 6- 

Paucharatra, as included in 
scriptures, H- 

Parabrahmau, as distinguished 
from Brahman, 60; 

i „ as applying to Krsna, 
62, 113; 

„ as applying to Visnu, 


110 . 
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ParamaliamaapriyS, 43. 

Paramfitma, the concept of, 
explained, 87-92; 

„ as having threefold ma- 
nifestaticn. 91, 91*; 

„ as related, to Bhagaviin 
and Brahman, 92-93; 

„ as the direct di splay er 
of the Vahiranga Sakti, 

98-99, 124, 153, 159, 

16-t, 228; 

„ as the object of worship 
according to Yoga mar- ^^®8'on-control, as a moral 
ga, 283, 284, 329, 330. quality, 3C0-30S. 

Paravyoinan, Benedictory ^®*'®‘'Ption, as a source of 
verse, 132. knowledge, 1..', j 

Parft i^akti, aa classified, 54, ” relative authorita- 

tivcness of, 9. 

Perfection theory, see Green. 
Philosophy of Religion, 1-3 int 
Philosophy of V. Religion, d 7 
int. 

Plato, on matter, j7'2; 

„ on sumnium boiiuiit 323. 
Prabhnkara, 1 

Pradhilna, as the material 
cause of creation, 35, 
36, 35*. 36*. 163, 168- 
173, 181, 182, 225. 

Prnkaraim sthana, 107, 107. 
Prnkatalila, 154-157, 334, 
Prakrti, see Pradhana, 

Parma, meaniiig of, 1. 


55. 

„ explanation and grada- 
tion of, 56-59, 64-69, 
108, 135-137. 146, 147; 
„ divinities of, 1-37-146. 
ParibhiVsii. 101-104. 

1 arinaiiia Viida, as a theory 
of creation, 209-273. 
Pai'oksa Viida, as a class of 
Scriptural texts, 276, 

T, . 276. 

ratanjali, jq. 

„ on Yoga, 282; 

I, on the meaning of dby- 

ana gOG*; 

„ on sum mum bon urn, 329, 

330 . 


ratnoiogy, 261. 

Pada, 107, 188,307. 

Poda-Sevana, as an element 
of Injunctory Bhakti, 
307. 

Paacala 

Passion, as a constituent ele- 
ment of Prakrti, 35, 
3.5*. 

,) as a mental phenomu- 
non, see Love. 
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Pramiina, defined, 1; 

„ kinds of, 1-7; 

„ Vedas ns, 7-19 ; 

„ Bhagavata as, 20-39. 

Pranava, 37. 38*, 129, 199». 

PratijuS, as one of the five ine- 
mbeia in a Hindu syllo- 
gism, fi- 

Pratinia, 3^ Sfi- | 

Piativimba-Vada as a theory j 
Qn the relation between 
god and soul, lOo-lOS. 

Pratyaksa, see Peicej.'tioi\. 

Pravittilaksaiia, see Dhariuo. 

Prayojana, 11 int. 

Prakrta-shainkara, as empiri- 
. cal ego, 163-165. 

Prana, ^ as the vital principle 
of an organic body, 169; 
see also Apologetic. 

Pciptabrahmalayi, as a sub- 
class of followers of the 
jilana-inarga, 279. 

Praptaswarupa, as a sab class 
of followers of the jfiana- 
marga, 279. 

Praptasiddhi, as a class of Yo- 
gis, 284. 

Prarabdha, as a class of acts, 
9 int, 292. 

Prema, as distinguished from 

Kama, 140; 


„ as the sumtnnm bonum 
accordingto Bengal Yai- 
suavisin, Benedictory 
Verse, Hint., 145, 249, 
258, 271, 321, 321*, 

„ as a stage of Bhakti as 
e-Kpleined by Valadeva 
Vidyabhusana, 265-267; 

„ with reference >-o Gou- 
raiiga, 346, 347. 

Fr'inavilasavivarta, 257. 
Preniananda, 26, 130, 190, 
273; see alto Prema. 

Priti, as appearing in the con- 
cept of Priti-bhakti, 340- 
342; 

„ moaning and gradation 
of, 342-347. 

Pseudo-Vaisnavism, 5 int. 

Parana, eternity of, 7-9; 
„ relation of, to Vedas, 
11-18; 

„ classification of, 19; 

1 „ authoritabiveaess of 7-i9. 

1 Purusa, as human personality 
I according to the view of 
Oharaka, 137, 137*; sea 
also Pararnatma. 
PuruBottama. Bhagavan as, 

90. 

Purva Mimamsa, see Jaimini, 
Putan&, 
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Q 

Qvilescpnt State, 282, 283 333, 

R 

Raghunanilana, as a law-giver, 

187. 

Rasa, as applied to the Abso- 
lute, 57, 85, 85*, 

„ the meaning of, from i 
three points of view, 69- i 
74, 65*. 71*; 

„ according to the theory 
of the Hindu medical 
science, 311, 312, 

„ classification of, in V, 
Theology 312-314. 

Raaaghana, 71. 

Basika, the Absolute as, 71-72; 

i 

Radha, the principle of, 135- , 

147; I 

„ as the Divinity in whora j 
there is the complete 
sublimation of lordship 
139 

„ as identical with Maha- 
laksnii, 139-140. 

,, as standing to Krsna in 
Achintyabhedabheda, 
140; 

„ as representing the high- 
est stage of devotional 
ecstasy, 743-746, 745*. 

373; 

„ the. concept of, as tacitly 


referred to in the Bhfi- 
gavata, 748, 749; 

„ as directly stated in the 
Vrhat Goutamiya and 
Adipurtina, 748, 749. 

„ as the visaya of K’sna- 
sports, 247, 248, 250, 
25G. 

BAdhakrsna, the cone“i't of, 
147-151. 

Raga, 310-314. 

Raganngft, as a stage of Bhalc- 
ti, 289, 309-3-21. 

Ba.;atinika, a stuge cf Bhakti, 
characterising the constant 
divine associates of Bliagavan, 
310, 313, 314. 
Rajasa Kalpa, 19. 

Rama, as an mcarnation of the 
Absolute, ‘ 237. 

Ramananda, as an adherent of 
Lord Gourfitiga, 257. 

Ramanuja on the authoritati- 
veness of the Vedas, 10 ; 

„ about the meaning of 
‘knowledge’ in the Brah- 
niasutras, 24-25; 

„ as interpretor of the fifth 
Ved. sutra, 

„ as expounder of the Vi- 
Sistadvaitavada, 126 ; 
„ on plurality of Jivas, 105; 
„ on the relation between 
the Absolute and soul, 
184.186 
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I, on the meaning of the 
text “That thou art”, 
202-205, 
331 ;* 

II on the theory of creation, 
221,222; 
I, on the meaning of Dh- 
yana and Dhruva Sinrti, 
306;* 

,, oil Mukti as the suramuin 
bonum, 321.* 

Reility, see world. 

Relativity, see Ahsolute. 
Release, see Mulcti. 

Religion, the meaning of, 
1-3 int; 

„ .the highest secret of, 
according to the Gita, 
123-126; 

II as the basis of and the 
surest guaraiites for mo- 
rality, 347-352; 

Rememiirance, as a stage of 
Injuiictory Bhakti, JQo, ,706, 
■706;* 

Revelation, as general and 
particular, 2 int; 

„ as the authority accord- 
ding to western systems, I 
40. 

Revenge, noble and ignoble, 

dab. 

Right apprehension, 10 int. j 


Radii, as one of the 
ges of Bhakti, 

Rupa, 

Rk.. 


nine sta- 
27/. 
62. 


„ on the concept of Krsua, 


130-131 ; 

„ about Goloka, 131; 
„ the Parisista Sakha of, 
on the concept of Radha- 
KP'ioa, 131-131. 

Rtvik, 


S 


Sabda, as a source of know- 
ledge, being identified with 
Revelation, i-4, 7, 55. 

Sabdabrahman. as a partial 
aspect of Brahman and the 
source of all words and ideas, 

8 - 0 , m, 220 . 

iSachchidllnanda, ai a name of 
the Absolute Being, 27, 54, 


133. 


j Sadasadiitmaka, Prakrti as, 772. 
Sadachara, 288, 289. 

Sadghana, 50. 

Sahajiya, 6. 

Sahasrasirsa Virat, as a mani- 
festation of Paraimitraa, 9/. 
Saint, definition and classifi- 
cation of, 296-299. 

Sakhya, as a stage of divine 
love 742, 308, Ji2 373, 
Salvjtion, see Emancipation, 
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Mukti and Prema. 

Sama, Sli. 

SamaMiya, asa kind of rela- 
tion 70. 

Samavnyin, as a kind of csu- 
iality, 'lO. 

Sania'sti jivantar 5 ’amin, as a 
mauifestation of Parauiatmfl, 

0 /. 

Sainakliya, 70i, i02. 

yaniiuHii, as an eloinenfcof In- 
jaiictory Bliakti, J06,- 
„ as the last stage in Yoga, 


,, on the relation between 
the Absolute and Soul, 
299-202 ; 

„ asauadvprse critic 259. 
Samvit, as a source of know- 
ledge, 2 * 

„ asoneof thepara Sakfcis, 
54-59, C7-G8, /.j8, 206, 
2G7. 

Sainvyoinan, 232. 

Sandhini, see Sainvit. . 

I Saranapafcti, as an element of 
liijunctory lihukti, 30.3. 

304. 


Sat, as meaning ‘b ‘ing’ or 
Sambnndha, 22 int. ■ ‘reality’, 17.5,214-216. 

Sambhava, as a pi’amuna, 2-2. j Sattva guna, as a constituent 
^anikara, the school of, on ; element of Prakrti, 3.5, 
prainana, 2 ; . . > 

„ about the authoritative- '’leaning of, 26-27, 


ness of the Vedas, 20; 

„ as nn advocate of the 1 
Bhakti cult, 42-4-2. j 
„ as a monistic philosopher, i 
49; I 

„ the school of, on God’s 
dwelling place, 75-76; 

„ as an expounder of the 
Vedanta, 20-22, 82; 

„ as an upholder of the 
exegesis of Bengal Vais- 
uavism 202; 

„ on the theory of Maya, 
173-181; 


90-97. 

Sadhaka, as a class of follo- 
wers of the Jiiana niar- 
ga. 279. 

Sadhana bhakti, see, Injunc- 
ttry and Kagamiga. 

Sadlui.sauga, as one of tlie nine 
elements of Bhakti, 271. 

I Sildhya, as aNaiytlyika term, 

6 . 

Salokya, as a kind of mnkti, 

335. 

Saman, 11. 

Sftmlpya, as a kind of mukti, 

335, 
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Samlchya-System, on pra- 
maiia, 1; 

„ on suinmum bonum, see 
also Kapila. 

Santa bhakti, 284, 313 

Sarsti, as a kind of mnkti; 

335. 

SArfipya, as a kind of niukil, 

335. 

Sastra, 11. H*. 

Sattv'ika kalpa, 19- 

Stiyujya, as a kind of mnkti, 
190, 335, 336, 
So“ptieiara, 103. 


f5i.^upala, as a 111, 258, 317, 
318. 

Siva, 41-42. 

Smarana, see Remembrance. 

Smrti, see Manu and Raghu- 
nandana, 

Soul, see Transmigration and 
Jiva. 

.Spencer, Herbert, on the pro- 
blem of the Absolute, 
45-46, 29.9. 

Spirit, as constituting the ac- 
tual world, 226; 

,, the (-ame as Brahman, 
I9t). 


.Scripture, 11, H*. 

Self, see Soul 

Self-realisation, as an ethical 
theory, 325-327. 

see also Mnkti and Pre- 
ina. 

.Self-revelation, 2*. 

Sense-control, as a moral fina- 
lity, .360-363. 

Servitude, See .Seva 
Sevfi, 11 iut., 1-0; 

„ as the suniinum bonum 
when directed to Biia- 

gavan, 307, 308, 338- 
340; 


Spiritual guide, 299-302. 
Sport, see Lil5. 

Spinoza, on the theory of crea- 
tion, 221. 

.Sravaiia, a.s an element of de- 
votion, 264, 270. 

graddha, as the first stage of 
devotion, 271. 

f^ridania, 1^2. 

^rl sect, 126, 159. 

, Srati, see Veda. 

Stoic, view of suinmum bo- 
num, 324. 

Suddha sattva as the name of 


,, as understood with re- 
ference to worldly affaire, 
308. 

Sidgwick, as a moralist, 322, 


pure chit, 13° • 

Suggestio falsi, 359, 3C0. 
SukahTdaya, as a commentary 
on the Bhagavata, 43. 
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Summum bonum, the attain- 

mont of, as open to all, 

75 , 111 -, 

„ the natare cf, as deter- 
mined by tlie highest 
object of desire, 190, 

„ iliffereiit theories about 
321-330; 

,, according to the School 
of ^aiikara, 330-332; 

„ according to the V. Sys-; 

tom, 330-347; 

„ the culminating point 
of, 130. 

Suppreiiio veri, 359-3G0. 
Su^ruta Samhita, on the etci-- 
nky of Jiva, 106. 

Siitra, defined, 20, 20,,. , 
Suvala, 142. ■ 

j 

Swabhava, as an element of ; 

Nimitta Maya, 168 1G9. | 
Swagatabheda, 40. ! 

Swajiitiya blieda, 49, i 

Swarab, as tiualifying the Ab- 
solute, 23,38 

Ssyanipa laksaiia, ths meaning 

of, 28. ; 

Swarupanuvandhitva, 166. ■ 
Swayanibhagavfin, as distin- | 
guished from Bhagaviin, 24, i 
79, 80. ; 

Sway.iinsiddha, the meaning i 

>f, %8. I 


Swarasiki, as an aspect of 
non-manifost liifi 13-1. 

ITw. 

Syllogism, Hindu, 3-7, 

Synthesis, 103, 105, 108 11.3, 

IKi, 

Synthetic, logical propo.sition.s 


as, -Hi''. 

Synthetieism, Vaisnavism as 
spiritual, 11.3-110, 

Taina.s, seo Darkness. 

Tanka, oo. 

Tantra Sastra, 2. 

Tatastha laksaua, tlie meaning 
of, 2cS. 


Tatastha t>a!cti, see Jiva. 

Tattwadlpika, as a commoii- 
tary on the Bhagavata, 
43. 

Tamasa kalpa, 1!). 

Tennyson, .33S. 

Tliat tliou art, tlie full mean- 
ing of, lDS-2()9. 

Tikta, ;Di. 

Tolstai, on servitude to Huma- 
nity, 3GC, 307; 

„ on non-violence, 371-373 

Tranquility, see Qnicscpiit state. 

Transcendental, Bhagavun ns, 
24, 29, 30. 

Transmigration, the doctrine 
of, of aoul, 7-10 iiit., 63. 
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IT 

Udflhnrana, as om of the fi-.-e 
members in a Hindu 


Syllogisiu, 6. 

Udgatii, 13 

■ Ulukya, 

Upakrama, 123, 263 

/^palaksana, 3S, 202 


Upama, as a parmam, 1. 
Upanaya, as one of the five 
juembei-s in a Hindu 
Syllogism, 6. 

Hpasiim haiii, 1 23,263. 
Upadana Maya, see Mfiya,. 

. Upakhyana, as a portion of 
the Vedas, 13. 

Upend ra, 37. 

V 

' Vahirauga f?akt', see Maya. 
Vaikuntlia, as the residence 

of Krsiia as Narayana, 
112, 129, 130. 

Vailesika, on ])raniaiia, 1: 212; 

» I 

,, on snip.muin bonum, 328 j 

Vaisnava reliirion, philosoidiy 
\ of. .3-7 int. 

vaisiiva theology, the lofty 
character of, 5 int. 
Valadeva, 106. 

Valadeva Vidyablifisaiia, on the 

auhoritntiveness of ttie 
Vedas, 10, 

„ as a cominontator on the 
VedfiiUa, 20, 43, 


as an expounder of the 
Bhag. cult, 43 ; 

on the absoluteness of 
Krsiia. 132-13-1; 

on the relation between 
Brahman and Jiva, 184- 
186; 

on the reality of the 
world, 213. 

on the theory of crea- 
tion, 222. 223;* 

on the concept of Gour- 
itnga,, 253. 

on the concept of Preina 
Bhaktt, 266 237. 

Vandana. as an element of 
Injunctory Bhakti, 303, 
307. 

Vaniha, see Avatara. 

Varuna, as teaching Brahman 
juana, 29. 

Vasudeva, the metaphysical 
meaning of, 118. 

Vachaspatimi.^ra, on Vyapti- 
jnaiia, 5. 

Vadartiyaiia, see Veda Vyilsa. 
Vasana bhasya, 43. 

Vilsudeva, as qualifying Krs- 
ua, 88, 118 120, 127, 128 

Vatealya, 142, 143, 

Vats9yana bhiisya, as defining 
Framana 1. 

Vaula, 6 int. 

Vayu, as defined in Hindu' 



